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PREFACE 


TRANSLATOR), 


With a Parallel, 


— 


Of Poetry and Painting. 


ſay ſomething on my own behalf, in reſpect 

to my preſent Undertaking, Firſt, then , 
the Reader may be pleas'd to know, that it was 
not of my own choice that I undertook this 
Work. Many of our moſt Skilltull Painters, 
and ether Artiſts, were pleas'd to recommend 
this Authour to me, 2s one who peric&ly under- 
ſtood the Rules of Painting; who gave the beſt 
and moi conciſe Inſtructions for Performance, 


and the lurcit to inform the Judgment of all who 
| gt Fa.) loy'd 


I may be reaſonably expected, that I ſhou'd 
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FREPEEACE 


lov'd this noble Art. That they who betore were 
rather fond of it, than knowingly admir'd it, 
might defend their Inclination by their Reaſon : 
that they might underſtand thoſe Excellencies 
which they blindly valu'd, fo as not to be farther 
impos'd on by bad Pieces, and to know when 
Nature was well imitated by the moſt able Ma- 
Ners. *Tis true indeed, and they acknowledge 
it, that beſide the Rules which are given in this 
Treatiſe, or which can be given in any other, 
that to make a perfect Judgment of good Pictures, 
and to value them more or leſs when compar'd 
with one another, there is farther requir'd a long 
converſation with the beſt Pieces, which are not 
very frequent either in France or England; yet 
ſome we have, not onely from the hands of 
Holbein, Rubens, and Vandyck, (one of them ad- 
mirable for Hiſtory-painting, and the other two 
for Portraits,) but of many Flemiſh-Mafters, and 
thoſe not inconſiderable, though tor Deſign, not 
equal to the Italians, And of theſe latter allo, 
we are not unfurniſh'd with ſome Pieces of Ra- 


phael, Titian, Correggio, Michael Angelo and others. 


Bur to return to my own undertaking of this 
Tranſlation, I freely own, that I thought my 
felt uncapable of performing it, either to their Sa- 
:isfaction, or my own Credit, Not but that I 

0 under- 
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underſtood the Original Latine, and the French 4u- 
thour perhaps as well as moſt Engliſhmen ; But I 
was not ſufficiently vers'd in the Terms of Art : 
And therefore thought that many of thoſe perſons 
who put this honourable task on me, were more 
able ro perform it themſelves, as undoubtedly 
they were, But they aſſuring me of their aſſi- 
Rance, in correfting my fau'ts where I ſpoke im- 
properly, I was encourag'd to attempt it; that 
I might not be wanting in what I cou'd, to fa- 
tisfie the deſiresof ſo many Gentlemen who were 
willing to give the world this uſefull Work. They 
have effectually perform'd their promiſe to me ; 
and I have been as carefull on my {1de, to take 
their advice in all things ; ſo thatthe Reader may 
allure himſelf of a tolerable Tranſlation. Not 
Elegant, for I propos'd not that to my ſelf: bur 
familiar, clear and inftructive. In any of which 
parts, if Thave fail'd, the fault lies wholly at my 
door. In this one particular onely I muſt beg 
the Readers pardon. The Proſe Tranſlation of 
the Poem is not free from Poetical Expreſſions, 
and I darenot promiſe that ſome of them are not 
fuſtian, or ar leaſt highly metaphorical ; bur this 
being a fault in the firſt digeſtion (that 1s, the 
Original Latine) was not to be remedy'd in the 
ſecond (viz;) the Tranſlation. And I may confi- 

Ea Tz) dently 
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FRESTSCE; 

dently ſay, that whoever had attempted 'it; muſt 
have fallen into the ſame inconvenience; or a 
much greater, thar of a falſe Verſion. . When 1 
undertook 'this Work, I was already ingag'd in 
the Tranſlation of Yirgil, from whom I have bor- 
row'd onely cwo months, and am now return- 
ing to that which I ought to underſtand better. 
In the mean time 1 beg the Readers pardon, for 
entertaining him lo long wich my ſelf: 'Tis an u- 
ſual part of ill manners in- all Authours, and al- 
moſt in all Mankind, to trouble others with 


their buſineſs; and I was (o. ſenſible of it before- 


hand, that I had not now. committed it, unleſs 
ſome concernments of the Readers had been.inter- 
woven with my own. But I know not, whileI | 
am attoning. for one Error , it: L am nor” 
falling into: another : for I have been importun'd 

to ſay fornething farther of this Art; and to make 
fome Obſervations on it in relation to the {keneſs 
and agreement which it has with Poetry -its Siſter. 
But before I proceed, it will not be amils, if 1 
copy from Bellori ( a molt ingenious Authour, 
yet living) ſome part of his 1dea of a Painter , 
which cannot be unpleaſing, at leaſt to ſuch who 
are converſant in the Philoſophy of Plato. And 
to avoid tediouſnels, I will not tranſlate the whole 


Diſcourſe, but take and leave as I find occaſion. 
” as God . 


PREFACE. 


God Almighty, in the Fabrique of the Univerſe, 
firſt contemplated himſelf, and refleted on bis own. 


Excellencies; from which he drew , and conſtituted 
thoſe firſt Forms, which are call d Idea's. | So that 
every Species which was afterwards expreſs d was pro- 


duc d from that firſt Idea , forming, that wonderfull 


contexture of all created Beings. But the Celeſtial” 


Bodies above the Moon: being incorruptible, and not ſub- 
Jeft to change, remain'd for ever fair, and m-perpetu- 
sl order: On- the contrary, all. things which are ſublu- 
aary are ſubjeft to change, to deformity, and to decay. 
And though Nature always intends a conſummate beau- 
ty in her produftions, yet through the inequality of the 
Matter, the Forms are alter d; and. m particular, 
Humane Beauty ſuffers alteration - for the worſe, as 
we ſee ts our mortification, in the: deformities, and diſ- 
proportions which are in us. For which reaſon the 
Artfull Pamter and the Sculptour, imitatmg the Di- 
vine Maker, form- to themſelves as well as they are 
able, a Model of the Superiour Beauties ; and refle&ting 
on them endeavour to corre&t.. and amend the common 
Nature; and to repreſent it as it was firſt created 
without fault, either in Colour or m Lineament. 

This Idea, which we may call the Goddeſs of Pain- 
ting and of $ cmldture, deſcends upon the Marble and the 
Clth, and becomes the Original. of thoſe Arts; and 
bene he d by the Compaſs of the Intelle&, is it 
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—_  PREFELCE. 
elf the Meaſure of the performing Hand; and being 
animated by the Imagination, infuſes Life into the 
Tnage. The Idea of the Painter and the Sculptour, 
is undoubtedly that perfect and excellent Example of 
the Mind; by imitation of which imagin d form, all 
things are repreſented which fall under humane faght : 
/ Such is the Definition which is made by Cicero m his 
Book of the Oratour to Brutus. © As therefore m 
« Forms and Figures there 1s ſomewhat which is Excel- 
« lent and Perfeft, to which imagin d Species all 
«© things are referr d by Imitation which are the Objefts 
« of Steht, im bke manner we behold the Species of 
« Eloquence in our Minds, the Effigies, or attual 
© Tmage of which we ſeek in the Organs of our Hear- 
« ing. This 1s likewiſe confirm'd by Proclus in the 
© Dialogue of Plato cal'd Timzus: Tf, ſays he, 
« Jou take a Man, as he # made by Nature, and 
compare him with another who is the effeft of Art ; 
the work of Nature will always appear the leſs beau- 
tifull, becauſe Art is more accurate than Nature, 
But Zeuxis, who from the choice which be made of 
Five Virgins drew that wonderfull Pifure of He- 
lena, which Cicero in his Oratour beforemention' d, 
ſets before us as the moſt perfe&t Example of Beauty, 
at the ſame time admoniſhes a Painter, to contemplate 
the Idea's of the moſt Natural Forms; and to make a 


judicious choice of ſeveral Bodies, all of them the moſt 
Elegant 
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PREFACE 


Elegant which he can fmd. By which we may plainly 
underſtand that he thought it impoſſible to find in any 
one Body all thoſe Perfeftions which he ſought for the 
accompliſhment of a Helenz, becauſe Nature im any 
individual perſon makes nothing that 1s perfect m all its 
parts. For this reaſon Maximus 'T'yrius alſo ſays, 
that the Image which u taken by a Painter from ſeve- 


ral Bodies produces a Beauty, which it ts impoſſible to 


find in any ſmgle Natural Body, approaching to the 
perfeftion of the faireſt Statues. Thus Nature on 
this account is ſo much inferiour to Art , that thoſe 
Artiſts who propoſe to themſelves onely the imitation and 
likeneſs of ſuch or ſuch a particular perſon, without 
eleftion of thoſe Idea's before-mention d, have often 
been reproach'd for that omifſion : Demetrius was 
taxd for being too Natural; Dionyſus was alſo 
blam'd for drawing Men like us, and was commonly 
call d AvScnmyext oy that is, a Painter of Men. 


In our times Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, was 


efteem'd too Natural. He drew perſons as they were ; 
and Bambovio, and moſt of the Dutch Painters have 
drawn the worſt likeneſs. Lylippus of old, upbraided 
the common ſort of Sculptours, for making Men ſuch 
as they were found in Nature ; and boaſted of himſelf 
that he made them as they ought to be : which ws a 
Precept of Ariſtotle, given as well to Poets as to 
Painters. Phidias rais d an admiration even to aſto- 

—_ 7 niſhment, 


V1). 


xiſhment , in thoſe who beheld his Statues , *with 
the Forms, which he gave to his Gods and Heroes ; 
by imitating the Idea rather than Nature. And Cj- 
cero ſpeaking of him affirms, that figurmg Jupiter 
\ and Pallas, he did not contemplate any Obje& from 
whence he took the likeneſs, but conſider d in his own 
mind a great and admirable form of Beat:ty, and accor- 
ding to that Image in his Soul, he directed the operation 
of his Hand. Seneca alſo ſeems to wonder, that 
Phidias having never beheld either Jove or Pallas, 
yet cou'd conceive their divine Images m his Mind, 
Apollonius Tyanzus ſays the ſame m other words, 
that the fancy more mſtrutts the Painter than the imi- 
tation ; for the laſt makes onely the things which it ſees, 
but the firſt makes alſo the things which it never 
fees. | 
Leon Battiſta Alberti tells us, that we ought not 
fo much to love the likeneſs as the beauty, and to chooſe 
from the faireſt Bodies ſeverally the faireſt Parts. 
Leonardo da Vinci in/tru&s the Painter to form this 
Idea to himſelf : And Raphael, the greateſt of all 
modern Maſters, writes thus to Caſtiglione, concer- 
ning his Galatea : © To paint a Fair one, 'tis neceſſary 
* for me to fee many Fair ones; but becauſe there is ſo 
« oreat a ſcarcity of lovelyWomen, Tam conſtrain'd to 
i make uſe of one certain Idea, which T have form'd to 
*c my ſelf in my own fancy. Guido Reni ſending to 
Rome 


«\ 
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Rome his St. Michael which he had painted for the 


Church of the Capuchins, at the ſame time wrote to 
Monſignor Maſlano, who was Maeſtro di Caſa 
(or Steward of the Houſe ) to Pope Urban the Eighth, 
in this manner. I wiſh I had the wings of an Angel, 
to have aſcended into Paradile, and there to have be- 
held the Forms of thoſe beatify d Spirits, from which 1 
might have copy'd my Archangel: But not being able 
to.mount fo high, it was in Vain for me to ſearch his 
reſemblance here below: ſo that T was ford to make an 
Introſpefttion, into my own mind, and into that Idea 
of Beauty, which I have form'd in my own imagination. 
T have likewiſe created there the contrary Idea of de- 


formity and uglineſs ; but T leave the conſideration of 


it, till T paint the Devil: and in the mean time ſhun 
the very thought of it as much as poſſibly T can, and 
am even endeavouring to blot it wholly out of my re- 
membrance. There was not any Lady in all Antiquity, 


who was Miſtreſs of ſo much Beauty as was to be 
found in the Venus of Gnidus, made by Praxiteles, 


or the Minerva of Athens by Phydias ; which was 
therefore call'd the Beautifull Form, Neither is there 
any Man of the preſent Age, equal m the ſtrength, 
proportion, and knitting of bis Limbs, to the Hercules 
of Farneſe, made by Glicon : Or any Woman who can 
juſtly be compar'd with the Medicean Venus of Cleo- 
menes. And upon this account, the nobleſt Poets 


ED} and 
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and the beſt Oratours, when they defir d to celebrate- 
any extraordinary Beauty, are forc'd to have recourſe 
to Statues and Pictures, and to draw their Perſons 
and Faces mto Compariſon. Ovid endeavourmg to 


expreſs the Beauty of Cillarus, the faireſt of the 


Centaures, celebrates him as next in perfeFion, to the 
moſt admirable Statues. 


Gratus in ore vigor, cervix, humeriq; manuſqz;; 
Pectoraq; Artihcum laudatis Proxima Signis. 


A pleaſmg Vigour his fair Face expreſs'd; 

His Neck, his Hands, his Shoulders, and his Breaſt, 
Did next in Gracefulneſs and Beauty ſtand, 

To breathing Figures of the Sculptour's Hand. 


In another place he ſets Apelles above Venus. 


$1 Venerem Cois nunquam pinxiſſet Apelles, 
Merla ſub xquoreis illa lateret Aquis. 


Thus vary d. 
f 


One Birth to Seas the Cyprian Goddeſs ow d, 

A Second Birth the Painter's Art beſtow d: 

Leſs by the Seas than by his pow'r was giv'n ; 

T1hey made her live, but he adyanc'd to _—_— 
f 
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The Idea of this Beauty, is indeed various, accor- 
ding to the ſeveral forms which the Painter or Scul- 
ptour wou d deſcribe: As one im Strength, another in 
Magnanimity ; and ſometimes it conſiſts in Chearfulneſs, 
and ſometimes in Delicacy ; and is always diverſify d by 
the Sex and Age. 

The Beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno ano- 
ther : Hercules, and Cupid are perfett Beautzes, 
though of different kinds; for Beauty is onely that 
which makes all things as they are in their proper and 
perfeft Nature; which the beſt Painters always chooſe 
by contemplating the Forms of each. We ought farther 


to conſider, that a Pifture being the repreſentation of 


a humane ation, the Painter ought to retain m his 
mind, the Examples of all Affeftions, and Paſſions, as 
a Poet preſerves the Idea of an Angry man, of one 
who is fearfull, ſad or merry, and ſo of all the reſt. 
For 'tis impoſſible to expreſs that with the Hand, which 
never enter d into the Imagination. In this manner as 
T have rudely and briefly ſhewn you, Painters and Scul- 
ptours, chooſmg the moſt elegant natural Beauties, per- 


fefionate the Idea, and advance their Arr, even above ' 


Nature i ſelf, in her individual produftions, which is 
the utmoſt maſtery of humane performance. 

From hence ariſes that aſtoniſhment, and almoſt ado- 
ration which is paid by the Knowing to thoſe divine re- 
mainders of Antiquity. From hence Phydias, Ly- 

EO 2 ) ſ1ppus, 


Xl, 
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ſippus, and other noble Sculptours, are ſtill held in- 
veneration ; and Apelles, Zeuxis, Protogencs, and 
other admirable Painters, though their Works are je- 
riſhd, are and will be eternally admir d; who ali of 
them drew after the 1dea's: of Perfeftion ; which are 
the Miracles of Nature, the Providence of the Under- 
ſtanding, the Exemplars of the Mind, the Light of 
the Fancy ; the Sun which from its riſmg, inſpir d the 
Statue of Memnon, and the fire which warm d into 
life the Image of Prometheus: *Tis-this which cauſes 
the Graces, andthe Loves to take up their habitations 
in the hardeſt Marble, and to ſubſiſt in the emptineſs 
of Light, and Shadows. But ſince the Idea of Elo- 
quence is as far-inferiour to that of Painting, as the 
force of Words is to the Sight ; I muſt here break off 
abruptly, and having condutted the Reader as it were to | 
a ſecret Walk, there leave him in the mid} of Silence to | 
contemplate thoſe Idea's ; which- T have onely ſketch'd, ; 
and which every man muſt finiſh for himſelf. | 
In theſe pompous Expreſſions, or ſuch as theſe 
the Italian-has given you his 1dea-of a Painter; and 
though I cannot much commend the Style, [I 
muſt -needs ſay there\is ſomewhat in the Matter : 
Plato himſelf is accuftom'd to write loftily, imi- 
rating, as the Critiques tell us, the manner of \Zo- © 
mer ; - but ſurely that inimitable Poct, had not lo 
much: of Smoke in his writing, though.not leſs of | 
Fire. . 
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Fire. But in ſhort, this is the preſent Genius of 
Italy. What Philsſtratus tells us in the Proem of his 
Figures is ſomewhat plainer ; and therefore I will 
tranſlate it almoſt word for word.. «© He who 


cc 


cc 


will rightly govern the Art of Painting, ought of 
neceſſity firſt to underſtand Humane Nature, He 
ought likewiſe to be endued with a'Genius to expreſs 
the ſigns of their Paſſions whom he repreſents ; and 
to make the dumb as it were to ſpeak: He muſt 
yet further underſtand what i contain'd in the con- 
flitution off the Cheeks, in the temperament of the- 
Eyes, in the naturalneſs (if I may ſo call it) of the 
Eye-brows : and in ſhort whatſoever belongs to the” 
Mind and Thought. He who throughly poſſeſſes alt 
theſe things will obtain the whole. And the Hand 
will exquiſitely repreſent the ation of every particn- 
lar perſon. Tf it happen that he be either mad, or 
angry, melancholique, or chearfull, a ſprightly Youth, 
or a languiſhing Lover ; m one word, he will be able 
to paint whatſoever is proportionable to - any one. 
And even in all this there is a ſweet errour without 
cauſmg any ſhame: For the Eyes and Minds of- 


the beholders being faſten'd on Objefts which haveno 


real Being, as if they were truly Extſtent, and be- 
ing induc d by them to believe them ſo, what pleaſure 
is it not capable of giving * The: Ancients,- and 
other Wiſe Men,. have written many things concer- 

« ng . 


X&1V. PRETEASCE 
&« ning the Symmetry which is in the Art of Paint- 
« 1ng; conſtituting as it were ſome certam Laws for 
« the proportion of every Member , Not thmking it 
&« poſſible for a Painter to undertake the expreſſion of 
« thoſe motions which are in the Mind, without a con- 
« current Harmony in the natural meaſure. For 
&« that which is out of its own kind and meaſure, is 
« not receiv'd from Nature, whoſe motion us always 
« right. Ona ſerious conſideration of this matter it 
&« will be found, That the Art of Painting has a 
&« wonderfull affinity with that of Poetry ; and that 
&« there ts betwixt them a certain common Imagination. 
&« For as the Poets introduce the Gods and Heroes, {| 
« andall thoſe things which are either Majeſtical, Fo- | 
« neſt or Delightfull, in like manner the Painters, by | 
« the virtue of their Out-lines, Colours, Lights and . 
« Shadows, repreſent the ſame Things and Perſons 
* m their Piftures, 

Tlws , as Convoy Ships either accompany, or 
ſhou'd accompany their Merchants till they may 
proſecute the reſt of their Voyage without danger, 
fo Philoſtratus has brought me thus far on my 
way, and I can now fail on without him. He 

' has begun to ſpeak of the great relation betwixt 
Painting and Poetry, and thither the greateſt part 
of this Diſcourſe by my promiſe was directed. 


I have not ingag'd my ſelf to any perfect Method, 
4 neither 
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neither am I loaded with a full Cargo: "Tis 
ſufficient if I bring a Sample of ſome Goods in 
this Voyage. It will be eaſie for others to add 
more when the Commerce is ſettled. For a Trea- 
tiſe twice as large as this of Painting coud not 
contain all that might be ſaid on the Parallel of 
theſe two Siſter Arts. I will take my riſe from 
Bellori before I proceed to the Authour of this 
Book. 

The buſineſs of his Preface is to prove, that a 
learned Painter ſhou'd form to himlelt an 7dea of 
perfect Nature. This Image he is to fer before 
his Mind in all his Undertakings, and to draw 
from thence as from a Store-houſe, the Beauties 
which are to enter into his Work ; thereby cor- 
reting Nature from what actually ſhe is in indi- 
viduals, to what ſhe ought to be, and what ſhe 
was created, Now as this 1dea of Perfection is of 
 lictle uſe in Portraits (or the reſemblances of par- 

ticular perſons) ſo neither is it in the Characters 
| of Comedy, and Tragedy ; which are never to be 
;} made perfect, but always to be drawnwith ſome 
! ſpecks of frailty and deficience ; ſuch as they have 
been deſcribed to us in Fſtory, if they were real 
Charaers; or ſuch as the Poet began to ſhew them 
| ar their firſt appearance, if they were onely fiQti- 
7 ious, (or imaginary.) The perfeftion of ſuch 
: Stage- 
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Stage-charatters conſiſts chiefly in their likeneſs ts 
the deficient faulty Nature, which 1s their Origi- 
nal. Onely, as it is obſerv'd more at large here- 
after, in ſuch caſes }there will always be found a 
better likeneſs, and a worſe; and the better is 
conſtantly to be choſen: I mean in Tragedy , 
which repreſents the Figures of the highelt toxm 
amongſt Mankind. Thus in Portraits, the Pain- 
ter will not take that ſide of the Face which has 
ſome notorious blemiſh in it ; but either draw it 
in profile (as Apelles did Antigonus, who had loſt 
one of his Eyes) or elſe ſhadow the more imper- 
fect ſide. For an ingenious flattery is to be al- 
low'd to the Profeſſours of both Arts; fo long as 
the likeneſs .is not .deſtroy'd. Tis true that all 
manner of [mperfe&tions muſt not be taken away 
from the CharaFers, and the reaſon is, that there 
may be left ſome grounds of pity for their mil- 
fortunes. We can never be griev'd for their mi- 
ſcries who are thoroughly wicked, and have there- 
by juſtly call'd their calamities on themſelves. 
Such Men are the natural Objects of our hatred, 
not of our commilſeration. If on the other ſide 
their Characters were wholly perfect, (ſuch as for 
Example, the Charafter of a Saint or Martyr in 'a 
Play,) his, or her misfortunes, wou'd produce 
impious thoughts in the Beholders : they wou'd 
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accuſe the Heavens of injuſtice, and think of lea- 

ving a Religion, where Piery was ſo ill requited. 

I ſay the greater part wou'd be remprted lo to do, 
I ſay not that they ought: and the conſequence is 

roo dangerous for the praftice. In this I have 

accus'd my ſelf for my own St. Catharine, but ler 

truch prevail. Sophocles has taken the jult medium 

in his Oedipus. He is ſomewhar arrogant at his 

firſt entrance; and is too inquiſttve through the 

whole Tragedy: Yet theſe ImperteCtions being ba- 

i lanc'd by great Vertues, they hinder not our com- 

F paſſion for his miſeries ; neither yer can they de- 


ſtroy that horrour which the nature of his Crimes 
have excited in us. Such in Painting are the Warts 
and Moles, which adding a likeneſs to the Face, 
are not therefore to be omitted. Bur theſe pro- 
| duce no loathing in us. Burt how far to proceed, 
x and where to ſtop, is left to the judgment of the 
Poet and the Painter. In Comedy there is ſome- 
what more of the worſe likeneſs to be taken. Be- 
þ cauſe that is often to produce laughter ; which is 
. occaſion'd by the ſight of ſome deformity : bur 
| for this I referr the Reader to Ariſtotle. Tis a 
ſharp manner of Inſtruction for the Vulgar who 
are never well amended, till they are more than 
ſufficiently expos'd. Thar I may return to the 


beginning of this Remark , concerning perfect 
E&:] Idea s, 
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Idea's, I have onely this to ſay, that the Parallel is 
often true in Epique-Poetry. 

The Heroes of the Poets are to be drawn accor- 
ding to this Rule. There js {carce a trailty to be 
left in the beſt of them; any more than is to be 
found in a Divine Nature. And if Aneas lome- 
times weeps, It is not in bemoaning his own mi- 
ſeries, but thoſe which his people undergo. If 
this be an Impertection, the Son of God when he 
was incarnate ſhed tears of Compaſiion over Je- 
ruſalem. And Lentulus deſcribes him often weep- 
ing, but never laughing ; ſo that Yirgil is jullify'd 
even from the Holy Scriptures. IT have but one 
word more , which for once I will anticipate 
from the Authour of this Book. Though it mult be : 
an Idea of Perfefion, from which both the Epique 
Poet, and the Hiſtory Painter draws ; yet all Per- ; 
fections are not ſuitable to all Subjects: But eve. j 
ry one muſt be delign'd according to that per- 

fect Beauty which is proper to him. An Apollo 
: muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from a Jupiter , a Pallas 
from a Fenus: and loin Poetry an Afneas from 

any other Heroe.: for Piety is his chiet Perfeftion. 
EHlomer's Achilles is a kind of Exception to this Rule: 

but then he is not a perfe&t Heroe, nor fo intend. 
ed by the Poet. All his Gods. had ſomewhat of 
humane imperfection; for which he has.. been 

tax d 
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PREFACE XIX. 
tax'd by Plato, as an Imitatour of what was bad. 
But Y:rgil obſerv'd his fault, and mended it. 
Yet Achilles was perfect in the ſtrength of his Bo- 
dy, and the vigour of his Mind. Had he been 
leſs paſſionate, or leſs revengefull, the Poet well 
forelaw that Heftor had been kill'd, and Troy ta- 
ken at the firſt aſſault ; which had deſtroy'd the 
beautifull contrivance of his 1hads, and the moral 
of preventing Diſcord amongſt Confederate 
Princes, which was his principal intention. For 
the Moral (as Boſſu oblerves) is the firſt buſtnels 
of the Poet, as being the ground-work of his In- 
ſtruction. This being form'd, he contrives ſuch 
a Deſign, or Fable, as may be moſt ſuicable ro 
the Moral. After this he begins co think of the 
Perſons, whom he is to employ in carrying on 
oF his Deſign : and gives them the Manners, which 
j are molt proper to their ſeveral Charafters, The 
thoughts and words are the laſt parts, which give 
4 Beauty and Colouring to the Piece. When I ſay, 
2 that the Manners of the Heroe ought to be good in 
perfection, I contradi&t not the Marqueſs of Nor- 
manby's opinion, in that admirable Verſe, where 
ſpeaking of a perfe& Character, he calls it A Fault- 
leſs Monſter, which the World ne er knew. For that 
Excellent Critique, intended onely to ſpeak of Dra- 


matique Charafers , and not of Fpique, Thus at 
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leaſt I have ſhewn, that in the moſt perfect Poem, 
which is that of Virgil, a perfe&t Idea was requir d, 
and follow'd. And conſequently that all ſuccec- 
ding Poets ought rather to imirate him, thaneven 
Homer. 1 will now procced as I promisd, to 
the Authour of this Book, He tells you almoltin 
the firſt lines of it, that the chief end of Painting ts 
to pleaſe the Eyes: and "tis one great End of Poetry to 
pleaſe the Mind. Thus far the Parallel of the Arts 
holds true : withthis difference, Fhact the principal 
end of Painting is to pleaſe ; and the chief deſign 
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-of Poetry is to inſtru. In this the latter ſeems to 
have the advantage of the former. Bur if we con- 
lider the Artiſts themſelves on both {ides, certain- 
ly their aims are the very ſame: they wou'd both 
make ſure of pleaſing, and that in preference to 
inſtruction. Next, the means of this pleaſure is 
by Deceipe. One impoſes on the Sight, and the 
other on the Underſtanding. Fifon is of the Ef- 
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i" ſence of Poetry as well as of Painting ; there is a 


relemblance in one,of Humane Bodies, Things and 
Actions which are not real, and in the other, of 
a triie Story by a Fiction. And as all Stories are 


not proper Subjects for an Efique Poem, or a Tra- 
gedy, lo neither arethey fora noble Pifure. The 


| | f Subjects both of the one, and of the other, ought 
| to have nothing of-immoral, low, or . filthy in 


them ” 
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them: ; but this being treated art Jarge in the Book i 

ſelf, I wave it to avoid repetition. Onely I mult 

add, that though Catullus, Ovid and others were of a- 

nother opinion, that the Subject of Poets, and even 

their thoughts and exprefſions-might be looſe, pro- 

vided their lives were chaſt and holy, yet there are 

 noluch licencespermitted inthat 4rt any more than 

J in Painting, to deſign and colour oblcene Nudities. 

Vita proba eſt, is no excule, for it will ſcarcely be 

! admitted, that either a Poet or a Painter can be 

! chaſt, whogiveus the contrary examples in their 

Writings and their Pifures. We lee nothing of 

this kind in Virgil : that which comes the neareſt 

co it, is the adventure of the Cave, where Dido and. 

Eneas were driven by the Storm: Yet even there 

| the Poet pretends a Marriage before the Conſum- 

mation; and Juno her felf was preſent atit, Nei- 

' theris there any expreſſion in that Story, which a 

' Roman Matron might not reade without a bluſh. 

| Beſides the Poet paſles it over as haſtily as he can, 

| as if he were afraid of ſtaying in the Cave with 

the two Lovers, and of being a witnels to their. 

Actions. Now I ſuppoſe that a. Painter. wou'd- 

not be much commended, who ſhou'd pick our: - 

this Cavern from the whole Eneids, when there is 

not another in the Work. He had better leave: - 

them in their obſcurity , than. let in-a flaſh” of. - 
Lightning 
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Lightning to clear the natural darkneſs of the 
place, by which he muſt diſcover himſelf as much 
as them. The Altar-Pieces, and holy Decorari- 
ons of Painting, ſhow that Art may be apply'd 
to better uſes, as well as Poetry. 

And amongſt many other inſtances, the Far- 
neftan Gallery, painted by Hanmbal Carracci, is a 
ſufficient witneſs yet remaining : the whole Work 
being morally inſtru&tive, and particularly the 
Herculis Bivium, which is a perfe&t Triumph of 
Vertue over ice, as it is wonderfully well de- 
{crib'd by the ingenious Bellors. 

Hitherto I have onely told the Reader what 
ought not to be the ſubje& of a P1&ure or of a 
Poem: what it ought to be on either ſ1de ; our 
Author tells us: it muſt in general be great and 
noble: and in this, the Parallel is exactly true. 
The ſubject of a Poet either in Tragedy or in an 
Epique Poem is a great action of ſome illuſtrious 
Hero. "Tis the ſame in Pamting ; not every a- 
ion, nor every perſon is confiderable enough to 
enter into the Cloth. It muſt be the Anger of 

, an Achilles, the Piety of an Aneas, the Sacrifice 
of an Iphigenia (for Heroms as well as Heroes arc 
comprehended in the Rule; ) but the Parallel is 
more compleat in Tragedy, than in an Epique 


Poem. For as a Tragedy may be made out of 
many 


PREFACE 
many particular Epiſodes of Homer or of Yirg, fo 
may a noble PiFure be deſign'd our of this or 
that particular Story in either Author, FAiiſtory is 
alſo truitfull of deſigns both for the Painter and 
the Tragique Poet : Curtius throwing himlelt into 
a Gulph, and the two Dec ſacrificing themlelves 
for the ſafety of their Country, are ſubjects for Tra- 
gedy and PiFure. Such is Scipio reſtoring the Spa- 
niſh Bride, whom he either lov'd or may be lup- 
ſos'd to love, by which he gain'd the Hearts of 
a great Nation, to intereſs themſelves for Rome 
againſt Carthage: Theſe are all but particular 
Pieces in Livy's Hiſtory ; and yet are full com- 
pleat Subjects for the Pen and Pencil. Now the 
realon of this is evident. Tragedy and Pifure are 
more narrowly circumſcribd by the Mechanick 
Rules of Time and Place than the Epique Poem. 
The time of this laſt is left indefinite. *Tis true, 
Homer took up onely the ſpace of eight and for- 
ty days for his Ihads; but whether Yirgils action 
was comprehended in a year or ſomewhat more, 
is not determin'd by Boſſu. Homer madethe place 
of his aCtion Troy, and the Grecian Camp belieging 
it, Virgil introduces his Aneas, ſometimes in $;- 
cily, ſometimes in Carthage, and other times at C#- 
mz, before he brings him to Laurentwm ; and even 


after thar, he wanders again to the Kingdom of 
Evander 
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Evander and ſome parts of Tuſcany, before he re- 
turns to finiſh the War by the death of Tirnus. 
But Tragedy according to the Practice of the Anci- 
ents, was always confin'd within the compals of 
24 hours, and ſeldom takes up ſo much time. 
As for the place of it, it was always one, and 
that not in a larger Sence; as for example, A 
whole City or two or three ſeveral Houſes in it; 
but che Market or ſome other publick place, com- 
mon to the Chorus and all the Actours. Which 
eſtabliſh'd Law of theirs, I have not an oppor- 
tunity to examine in this place, becauſe I cannot 
do it without digreſſion from my ſubject, though 
it ſeems too ſtrict at the firſt appearance becauſe 
ic excludes all ſecret Intrigues, whichare the Beau- 

h ties of the modern Stage : for nothing can be car- | 
| ry'd on with Privacy, when the Chorus is ſuppos'd | 
to be always preſent. But to proceed, I muſt 
; ſay this to the advantage of Painting, even above 
"mn Tragedy, that what this laſt repreſents in the ſpace 
of many Hours, the former ſhows us in one Mo- 
ment. The Action, the Paſſion, and the man- 
ners of ſo many Perſons as are contain'd in a 
Pifture, are to be diſcern'd at once, in the twink- 
ling of an Eye; atleaſt they would be fo, if the 
Sight could travel over ſo many different Objects 


all at.once, or the Mind could digeſt them all act 
: the 
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the ſame inſtant or point of time. Thus in the 
famous Picture of Pouſſin, which repreſents the 
Tyſtitution of the Bleſſed Sacrament , you lee our 
Saviour and his twelve Diſciples, all concurring 
in the ſame action, after difterent manners, and 
in different poſtures, onely the manners of Judas 
are diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt. Here is but one 
indivifible point of time obſerv'd : but one acti- 
on perform'd by ſo many Perſons, in one Room 
and at the ſame Table: yet the Eye cannot 
comprehend at once the whole Object, nor the 
Mind follow it fo faſt; *tis confider'd art leiſure, 
and ſeen by intervals. Such are the Subjects of 
Noble Pifures: and ſuch are onely tro be un- 
dertaken by Noble Hands. There are other parts 
of Nature, which are meaner, and yet are the 
Subjects both of Painters, and of Poets. 

| For to proceed in the Parallel, as Comedy is a 
repreſentation of Humane Life, in inferiour per- 
ſons, and low Subjects, and by that means creeps 
into the nature of Poetry, and is a kind of Junti- 
per, a Shrub belonging to the ſpecies of Cedar, lo 
is the painting of Clowns, the repreſentation of a 


Dutch Kermis, the brutal ſport of Snick or Snee, 


and a thouſand other things of this mean inventt- 
on, a kind of Pifure, which belongs to Nature, 
but of the loweſt form. Such is a Lazar in com- 


GS. pariſon 
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pariſon to. a Venus; both are drawn in Humane 
Figures : they have Faces alike, though nor like 


Faces. There is yet a lower ſort of Poetry and. 
Painting, which is out of Nature. For a Farce is- 


that in Poetry, which Groteſque is in a PiFure. The 
Perſons, and Action of a Farce are all unnatural, 
and the Manners falſe, that is, inconſfiſting with 
the charafers of Mankind. Groteſque-painting 1s the 
juſt reſemblance of this ; and Horace begins his 


Art of Poetry by deſcribing ſuch a Figure ; with 


2 Man's Head, a Horſe's Neck, the Wings of a 
Bird, and a Fiſhes Tail; parts of difterent ſpecies 
jumbled rogether, according to the mad imagji- 
nation of the Dawber ; and the end of all this, as 


he tells you afterward, to cauſe Laughter. A ve- 


ry Monſter in a Bartholomew-Fair for the Mob to 
oape at for their two-pence. Laughter 1s indeed 
the propriety of.a Man, bur juſt enough to di- 
ſtinguith him from his elder Brother, wich four 
Legs. *Tis a kind of Baſtard-pleaſure too, ra- 


ken in at the Eyes of the vulgar gazers, and at 


the Ears of the beaſtly Audience. Church-Pain- 
ters uſe it todivert the honeſt Countryman at Pub- 
lick Prayers, and Keep his Eyes open at a heavy 
Sermon. . And Farce-Scriblers make uſe of the 
ſame noble invention to entertain Citizens, Conntry- 
Gentlemen, and Covent-Garden Fops. It they are 


merry,. 
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merry, all goes well on the Poet's ſide. The bet- 
ter ſort goe thither too, bur in deſpair of Senle, 
and the juſt Images of Nature, which are the ade- 
quate pleaſures of the Mind. But the Authorr 
can give the Stage no better than what was given 
him by Nature: and the 4&ors mult repreſent 
ſuch things, as they are capable to perform, and 
by which both they and the Scribbler may get their 
living. After all, 'tis a good thing to laugh ar 
any rate, and if a ſtraw can tickle a man, *tisan 
inſtrument of happineſs. Beaſts can weep when 
they fuffer, but they cannot laugh. And as 
Sir Wilkam Davenant oblerves in his Preface to Gon- 
dibert, Tis the wiſdom of a Government to permit 
Plays (he might have added Farces) as 'tzs the pru- 
dence of a Cattery to put Bells upon his Forſes, to 
make them carry their Burthens chearfully. 

I have already ſhewn, that one main end of 
Poetry and Painting 18 to pleaſe, and have ſaid 
ſomething of-the kinds of both, and of their Sub- 
jects, in which they bear a great refemblance co 
each other. I muſt now conftder them, as they 
are great and: noble Arts;; and as they are Arts, 
they muſt have Rates, which may direct them to 
their common: end. 

To all 4rts and Sciences, but more particularly 
to:theſe may. be apply'd what Fippocrates lays of 
ER 2 ) Phylick, 
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xxVii). PREFACE. 
Phyſick, asI find him cited by am eminent French 
Critique. © Medicine has long ſubſiſted im the 
« World. The Principles of it are: certam, and it 
« has a certain way; by both which there has been 
« found in the courſe of many Ages, an infimite n:m- 
« ber of things, the experience of which has confirm'd 
*© its uſefulneſs and goodneſs. All that is wanting to 
« the perfeFtion of this Art, will undoubtedly be found, 
« if able Men, and ſuch as are mſtrufted in the An- 
« cient Rules will make a farther enquiry mto it, and 
« endeavour to arrive at that, which is hitherto un- 
« known, by that which ts already known. But all; 
'* who having rejefted the Ancient Rules, and taken 
« the oppoſite ways, yet boaſt themſelves to be Maſters 
« of this Art, do but deceive others, and are them: 
« ſelves deceiy'd; for that is abſolutely impoſſible. 

This is notoriouſly true in theſe two Arts: for 
the way to pleaſe being to imitate Nature ; both 
the Poets and the Painters, in Ancient times, and 
in the beſt Ages, have ſtudy'd her : and from 
the practice of both theſe Arts, the Rules have been 
drawn, by which we are inſtructed how to pleaſe, 
and to compals that end which they obtain'd, by 
following their Example. For Nature is ſtill 
the ſame in all Ages, and can never be contrary 
to her ſelf. Thus from the practice of A#/chylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, Ariſtotle drew his Rules 
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for Tragedy ; and Philoſtratus for Painting. Thus 
amonglt the Moderns, the Italian and French Cri- 
tiques by ſtudying the Precepts of Ariſtotle, and 
Hbrace, and having the Example of the Grecian 
Poets before their Eyes, have given us the Rules 
of Modern Tragedy: and thus the Critiques of the 
ſame Countries, in the 4rt of Painting have given. 
the Precepts of perfecting that Art. *T's true thar 
Poetry has one advantage over Painting in theſe 
laſt. Ages, that we have ſtill the remaining Ex- 
| amples both of the Greek and Latine Poets : where- 
7 as the Painters have nothing left them from Apel- 
les, Protogenes, Parrhaſuus, Xeuxis and the reſt, 
but onely the teſtimonies which are given of. their 
incomparable Works. Bur inſtead of this, they 
have ſome of their beſt Statues, Baſs-Relievo's, 
Columns, Obiliſques, &c. which were ſav'd out of 
the common ruine, and are {till preſerv'd in Ita- 
ly : and by well diſtinguiſhing what is proper to 
Sculpture, and what to Painting, and what is com- | 
mon to them both, they have judicioully repair'd . 
7 that loſs. And the great Genius of Raphael, and 
others, having ſucceeded to the times of Barbariſm 
7 and Ignorance, the knowledge of Painting is now 
} arrivdto a ſupreme perfection, though the per- 
7 formanceofit ismuch declin'd in the preſent Age, 
7 The greateſt Age for Poetry amongſt the Romans 
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was certainly that of Auguſtus Ceſar; and yet we 
are told that Painting was then at irs loweſt Ebb, 
and perhaps Sculpture was allo declining at the 
ſame time. In the Reign of Domitian, and ſome 
who ſucceeded him, Poetry was but meanly cul- 
tivated, but Painting eminently flourith'd. I am 
not here to give the Hiſtory of the two Arts ; how 
they were both in a manner extinguifh'd, by the 
Irruption of the barbarous Nations, and both re- 
ſtor'd about the times of Leo the Tenth, Charles 
the Fifth, and Francis the Firft ; thongh I might 
obſerve, that neither Arioſto, nor any of his Con- 
temporary Poets ever arriv'd at the Excellency of 
Raphael, Titian, and the reſt in Pamtmg. Burt in re- 
venge at this time, or lately in many Countries,Po- 
etry-is better practis'd than her Sifter-Art. To-what 
height the Magnificenceand Encouragement of the 
preſent King of France may carry-Painting and Scul- 
pture is: uncertain, but by whathe has done, before 
the War in which he is ingag'd, we may expect 
what he will do after the happy: Concluſion of 2 
Peace, which is the Prayer and Wilt of all thoſe 
who have nor arr intereſt to prolong the miferies 
of Europe. For 'tis moſt certain, as our Author 
amongft' others has obſery'd, That Reward is the 
Spur of Verrue, as well in all good' Arts, as in all 
laudable Atrempts : and Emulatian which is the 

| other 
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other Spur, will never be wanting either amongſt 
Poets or Painters, when particular Rewards and 
Prizes are propos'd to the beſt deſervers. Butto 
return from this digrefſion, though it was almoſt 
neceſſary ; all the Rules of Paintmg are methodi- 
cally, conciſely, and yer clearly deliver'd in this 
preſent Treatiſe which I have tranſlated, Boſſu 
has not given more exact Rules for the Epique Po- 
em, nor Dacier for Tragedy in his late excellent 
Tranſlation of Ariſtotle and his notes upon him, 
than our Freſnoy has made for Painting; with the 
Parallel of which I muſt reſume my Diſcourle, 
following my Author's Text, though with more 
brevity than I intended, becauſe Y:reil calls me. 
The principal and moſt important parts of Painting, 1s 
to know what is moſt beautifull m Nature, and moſt 
proper for that Art : that which is the moſt beauci- 
full is the moſt noble Subject: ſo in Poetry, Tra- 
redy is more beaurifull than Comedy ; becauſe, as 
I ſaid, the Perſons are greater whom the Poet in- 
ſtruts, and conſequently the inſtructions of more 
benefit to Mankind : the action is likewiſe grear- 
erand more noble, and thence is deriv'd the great- 
er and more noble Pleafare. 

To imitate Narute well in whatſoever Subject, 
is the perfetion of both Arts; and chat PiFure 


and that Poem which comes neareſt co the reſem- 
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blence of Nature is the beſt. But it followsnot, 
that what pleaſes molt in either kind is therefore 
cood ; but what ought to pleaſe. Our deprav'd 
Appctices, and ignorance of the Arts, miſlead our 
Judgments, and cauſe us ofren to take that for 
true imitation of Nature, which has no relem- 
blance of Nature in it. To inform our Judgments, 
and to reform our Taſts, Rules were invented, 
that by them we might diſcern when Nature was 
imicated, and how nearly. 1 have been forc'd 
to recapitulate theſe things, becauſe Mankind is 
not more liable to deceir, than it is willing to con- 
tinue in a pleaſing error ſtrengthen'd by a long 
habitude. The imitation of nature is therefore 
juſtly conſtituted as the general, and indeed the 
onely Rule of pleaſing both in Poetry and Paint- 
ing. Ariſtotle tells us, that imitation pleaſes, be- 
cauſe it affords matter for a Reaſoner to enquire 
into the truth or falſhood of Imitation, by com- 
paring its likeneſs or unlikeneſs with the Original, 
But by this Rule, every Speculation in Nature, 
whoſe truth.falls under the enquiry of a Philoſo- 
pher, muſt produce the ſame delight which is not 
true ; Iſhould rather affign another reaſon. Truth 
is the Obje&t of our Underſtanding as Good is 
of our Will: And the Underſtanding can no 
more be delighted w ith a Lye, than the Will can 
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chooſe an apparent Evil. As Truth is the end 
of all our Speculations, ſo the diſcovery of it is 
the pleaſure of them. And fince a true know- 
ledge of Nature gives us pleaſure, a lively imita- 
 tionof it, either in Poetry or Pajutine, muſt of 
neceſlity produce a much greater. *For both theſe 
Arts as I ſaid before, are not onely true imitati- 
ons of Nature, but of the beſt Nature, of that 
which is wrought up toa nobler pitch.” They pre- 
ſent us with Images more perfect than the Lite in 
any individual : and we have the pleaſure to ſce 
all the ſcatter'd Beauties of Nature united by a 
happy Chymiſtry, withour its deformities or faults. 
They are imitations of the paſſions which always 
move, and therefore conſequently pleaſe: for 
without motion there can be no delight; which 
3} cannot be conſider'd, but as an active paſſion. 
= When we view theſe Elevated Tdea's of Nature, 
the reſult of that view is Admiration, which is 

always the caule of Pleaſure. 

This foregoing Remark, which gives the rea- 
fon why imitation pleaſes; was ſent me by Mr. 
Walter Mole, a moſt ingenious young Gentleman, 
converſant in all the Studies of Humanity, much 
above his years. He had alſo furniſh'd me (ac- 
cording. to my requeſt) with all the particular 
paſſages in Ariſtotle and Horace, which are ol d 
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by them to explain the 4rt of Poetry by that of 
Painting : which if ever I have time to retouch 
this Efſay, ſhall be inſerted in their places. Having 
thus thewn that Imitation pleaſes, and why it 
pleaſes in both theſe Arts, it follows that ſome 
Rules of Imitation are neceflary ro obtain ths 
end: for without Rules there can be no 41t; any 
more than there can be a Houſe without a Door to 
conduct you into it. The principal parts of 
Painting and Poetry next follow. 

Invention is the firſt part, and abſolutely necel- 
ſary to them both : yet no Rule ever was or ever 
can be given.how to compals it.. A. happy Ge- 
nius is the gift of Nature : it depends on the in- 
Huence of the Stars ſay the 4ſtrologers, on the Or- 


gans of the Body. ſay the Naturaliſts ; "tis the par- 
ticular gift of Heaven ſay the Divines, both Chri- 


ſtians. and Heathens, How to improve it many 


Books can teach us; how to obtain it none ; that 
nothing can be done without it all agree. 


Tu nbil-mvita dices facieſve Minerva. 


Without Tavention a Painter is but a Copier, and a- 
Poet. but a Plagiary of others. Both are allow'd: 
ſometimes to copy and tranſlate ; but as our Aw 
thour.tells you that.is not the. beſt part of. their Re- 

"© mn. puration. 
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utation. Dnitatours are but a Servile kind of Cattle, 
= the Poet ; or ar beſt, the Keepers of Cattle 
for other men; they have nothing which is pro- 
a their own; that 1s a ſufficient mortification 
or me while I am tranſlating Yirgil. Bur to co- 
Py the beſt Authour is a kind of praiſe, if I per- 
orm itas I ought. As a Copy after Raphael is 
more to be commended, than an Original of any 
indifferent Painter. 

Under this head of Tavention is plac'd the Diſps- 
{tion of the Work, to put all things in a beautifull 
order and harmony ; that the whole may be of a | 
” piece. The Compoſitions of the Painter ſhou'd be 
conformable to the Text of Ancient Authours, to 
the Cuſtoms, and the Times. And this is exact- 
ly the ſame in Poetry ; Homer, and Yirgi, are to 
be our guides in the Epique z Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, in Tragedy : in all things we are to imi- 
tate the Cuſtoms, and the Times of thoſe Perſons 
and Things which we repreſent. Not to make 
new Rules of the Drama, as Lopez de Vega has 
attempted unſucceſsfully ro do ; but to be con- 
tent to follow our Maſters, who underſtood Na- 
ture better than we. Bur if the Story which we 
7 treat be modern, we are to vary the Cuſtoms, 

7 according to the Time and the Country where 
* the Scene of Action lies: for this is ſtill co imitate 
| ES 2 ) Nature, 
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Nature, which is always the ſame, though in a 
different drels. 

As in the Compoſition of a PiFure, the Pain- 
ter is to take care that nothing enter into it, which 
is not proper, or convenient to the Subject ; ſo 
likewiſe is the Poet to reject all incidents which 
are foreign to his Prem, and are naturally no parts 
of it.: they are Wenns, and other Excreſcences , 
which belong not to the Body, but deform ir. 
no perion, no incident in the Prece, or in the 
Play, but muſt be of uſe to carry on the main: 
Deſien. All things elſe are like {1x fingers to the 
hand ; when Nature which is ſuperfluous in no- 
thing, can do her work with five. 'A Painter muſt 
reject all trifing Ornaments, ſo muſt a Poet re- 
fuſe all tedious, and unneceflary Deſcriptions. 
A Robe which is too heavy, is leſs: an Ornament 
than a Burthen. Ry 

In Poetry Horace calls theſe things, Verſus ino- 
pes rerum, nugeque canore; thele are allo the 
Iucus & ara Diane, which he mentions in the 
fame Art of Poetry, But ſince there muſt be Or- 
naments both in Painting and Poetry, it they are 
not necellary, they muſt at leaſt be decent : thar. 
is, in their due place, and but moderately us'd. 
The Painter is not to take ſo much pains abour 
the Drapery as abour the Face, where the princi- 
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pal reſemblancelies: neither is the Poet who is 
working up a paſſion, to make ſmiles which will 
certainly make it languiſh. My Montezyuma dies 
with a fine one in- his mouth : bur it is ambitious 
and out of ſeaſon, When there are more Figures 
in a Pifture than are neceſſary, or art leaſt orna- 
mental, our Authour calls them Figures to be lett : 
becauſe the Pifture hasno uſe of them. So I have 
ſeen in ſome modern Plays above twenty Afours ; 
when the Action has not requir'd half the num- 
ber. In the principal Figures of a PiFure, the 
Painter is to employ the finews of his Art, for in 
them conſiſts the principal beauty of his Work. 
Our Authour ſaves me the compariſon with Tragedy, 
for he ſays that herein he is to imitate the Tragique 
Poet, who employs his utmoſt force in thoſe pla- 
ces wherein conſiſts che height and beauty of the 
Action. Du Freſnoy, whom I follow, makes De- 
ſign or Drawing the ſecond part of Painting : Bur 
the Rules which he gives concerning the Poſture of 
the Figures, are almoſt wholly proper to that Art 
and admit nor any compariſon that I know with 
| Poetry, The Poſture of a Poetique Figure 1s as I 
conceive, the Deſcription of his Heroes in the per- 
formance of ſuch or ſuch an Action : as of Achilles 
juſt in the a&t of killing Hefor : or of Afneas who 
has Turnus under him.. Both the Poet and the 
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Painter vary the Poſtures according to the Action, 
or Paſſion which they repreſent of the ſame per- 
ſon. Bur all mult be great and gracefull in them. 


The ſame Aneas mult be drawn a Suppliant 


ro Dido with reſpect in his Geſtures, and humility 
in his Eyes : But when he is forc'd in his own de- 
fence to kill Lauſus, the Poet ſhows him compal- 
ſtonate, and tempering the ſeverity of his looks 
with a reluctance to the Action, which he is go- 
ing to perform. Hehas pity on his Beauty, and 
his Youth ; and is loath to deſtroy ſuch a Maſter- 
piece of Nature. He conſiders Lauſus reſcuing 
his Father at the hazard of his own life ; as an 
Image of himſelf when he took Anchiſes on his 
Shoulders, and bore him ſafe through the rage of 
the Fire, and the oppoſition of his Enemies. And 
therefore in the poſture of a retiring Man, who 
avoids the Combat, he ftretches out his Arm in 
ſign of peace, with his right Foot drawn a little 
back, and his Breaſt bending inward, more like 
an Oratour than a Souldier ; and ſeems to diſlwade 
the Young man from pulling on his deſtiny, by 
attempting more than he was able to perform : 
take the paſſage as I have thus tranſlated ir. 


Shouts of Applauſe ran ringing through the Field, 
To ſee the Son, the vanquiſh d Father ſhield : 
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AR, fir d with noble Emulation, ſtrive 
And with a ſtorm of Darts to diſtance drive 
The Trojan Chief ; who held at Bay, from far 
On his Vulcanian Orb, ſuſtain d the War. 
Aneas thus o'erwhelm'd on every ſide, 
Their firſt Aſſault undaunted did abide; (cry'd, 
And thus to Lauſus, loud with friendly threatning Y 
Why wilt thou ruſh to certain death, and rage 
In raſh attempts beyond thy tender Age, 
Betray d by pious love * 
And afterwards. 
| Ele griev d, he wept, the Sight an Image brought 
| Of his own Filial Love; a ſadly pleaſmg thought. 


But beſide the Outlines of the Poſture, the Deſten 
of the Pifture comprehends in the next place the 
forms of Faces which are to be different : and ſo 
in. a Poem, or a Play, muſt the ſeveral CharaFers 
of the Perſons be diſtinguiſh'd from each other. 
I knew a Poet, whom out of reſpect I will not 
name, who being too witty himſelf, cou'd draw 
nothing but Wits in. a Comedy of his : even his. 
Fools were infeted with the Diſeaſe of their Au- 
thour. They overflow'd with {mart Reperties,, 
and were only diſtinguiſh'd from the intended 
Wits by being call'd Coxcombs; though they de- 
ſery'd not ſo {candalousa Name. Another, who 
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had a great Genius for Tragedy, following the fury 
of his natural temper, made every Man and Wo- 
man too in his Plays ſtark raging mad : there was 
not a ſober perſon to be had for love or money. 
All was tempelſtuous and bluſtering ; Heaven and 
Earth were coming together at every word ; a 
meer Hurrican from the beginning to the end, 
=_ -. and every Actour ſeem'd to be haſtning on the 
[38 Day of Judgment. 
Let every Member be made for its own Head, lays 
our Authour, not a witherd Hand to a young 
Face. So in the Perſons of a Play, whatſoever 1s 
{aid or done by-any of them, muſt be conſiſtent 
with the manners which the Poet has given them 
diftintly : and even the Habits mult be proper 
. to the degrees, and humours of the Perſons as 
well as in a PiFure. He who enter in the firſt 
Ac, a Young man like Pericles Prince of Tyre, 
muſt not be in danger in the fifth Act, of com- 
mitting Inceſt with his Daughter : nor an Uſurer, 
without great probability and cauſes of Repen- 
rance, be turn'd into a Cuttmg Moorcraft. 

I am not ſatisfy'd that the compariſon betwixt 
the two Arts in the laſt Paragraph is altogether ſo 
juſt as it might have been ; but I am ſure of this 

which follows. Ll | 
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The principal Figure of the Subje& muſt appear in 
the midſt of the Pifture, under the principal Light to 
diſtinguiſh it from the reſt which are onely its atten- 
dants. Thus in a Tragedy or an Epique Poem, the 
Hero of the Piece muſt be advanc'd foremoſt to 
the view of the Reader or Spefator ; He mult 
out-ſhine the reſt of all the CharaFers ; He mult 
appear the Prince of them, like the Sun in the Co- 
pernican Syſtem, encompals'd with the leſs noble 
Planets. Becauſe the Hero is the Centre of the 
main Action; all the Lines from the Circumtfe- 
rence tend to him alone : He is the chict object of 
Pity in the Drama, and of Admuiration in the E- 
pique Poem. : 


As in a Picture, beſides the principal Figures 


which compole it, and are plac'd in the midit ' 


of it; there are leſs Grouppes or Knots of Figures 
diſpos'd at proper diſtances, which are parts of 
the Piece, and ſeem to carry onthe ſame Deſign 
in a more inferiour manner. So in Epique Poe- 
try, there are Epiſodes, and a Chorus in Tragedy, 
which are Members of the Action, as growing 
out of it, not inſerted into it. Such in the ninth 
Book of the Fneids is the Epiſode of Niſus and Eu- 
ryalus : the adventure belongs to them alone; they 
alone are the Obje&ts of Compaſſion and Admi- 
ration ; bur their buſinels which they carry on, 
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is the general Concernment of the Trojan Camp, 
then beleaguer'd by Turnus and the Latines, as 
the Chriſtians were lately by the Turks. They 
were to advertiſe the chief Hero of the Diſtreſles 
of his Subjects occafion'd by his Abſence, to crave 
his Succour, and follicite him to haſten his Re- 
turn. 

The Grecian Tragedy was at firſt nothing bur 
a Chorus of Singers, afterwards one Afor was in- 
troduc'd, which was the Poet himſelf, who enter- 
tain'd the people witha diſcourſe in Verle, betwixt 
che Pauſes of the Singing. This ſucceeding with 
the People ,, more Afors were added to make the 
variety the greaterz and in proceſs of time, the 
Chorus onely ſung betwixt the A&s ; and the Co- 
ripheus, or Chief of them ſpoke for the reſt, asan 
' Aﬀor concern'd in the buſineſs of the Play. 

Thus Tragedy was perfected by degrees, and be- 
ing arriv'd at that Perfetion, the Painters might 
probably take the hint from thence, of adding 
Grouppes to their Pi&ures. But as a good Pr 
Fure may be without a Grouppe; fo a good Tra- 
gedy may ſubſiſt without a Chorus : notwithſtand- 
ing any reaſons which have been given by Dacter 
to the contrary. 

Monſieur Racine has indeed us'd it in his Eſther, 
but not that he found any neceſſity of it, as 
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the French Critique would infinuate. The Chorus 
at St. Cyr, was onely to give the young Ladies an 
occaſion of entertaining the King with vocal Mu- 
ſick, and of commending their own Voices. The 
Play it ſelf was never intended for the publick 
Stage, nor without diſparagement to the learned 
Author, could poſſibly have ſucceeded there, and 
much leſs the Tranſlation of it here. Mr. IWW:- 
cherly, when we read it together was of my opini- 
on in this, or rather I of his; for it becomes me 
ſoto ſpeak of ſo excellent a Poet, and fo great a 
Judge. Bur ſince I am in this place, as Virgil lays, 
Opatiss excluſus iniquis; that is, ſhorten'd in my 
time, I will give no other reaſon, than that it is 
impracticable on our Stage, A new Theatre 
much more ample and much deeper muſt be 
made for that purpoſe, beſides the coſt of ſome- 
times forty or fifty Habits, which is an expence 
roo large, to be fupply'd by a Company of AFors. 
*Tis true, I ſhould not be ſorry to fee a Chorus 
on a Theatre, more than as large and as deep a- 
gain as ours, builk and adorn'd at a King's 
Charges, and on that condition, and another , 
which is, That my Hands were not bound be- 
hind me, as now they are ; I ſhould not deſpair 
of making ſuch a Tragedy, as might be both in- 
ftructive and delightfull, according to the man- 
ner of the Grecians, (f 2 ) To 
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To make a Sketch, or a more perte&t Model of 
a Pifure, is in the Language of Poets, to draw 
up the Scenary of a Play, and the reaſon is the 
ſame for both; to guide the Undertaking, and 
to preſerve the Remembrance of ſuch things, 
whoſe Natures are difficult to retain. 

To avoid Abſurdities and Incongruities, is the 
fame Law eftabliſh'd for both Arts. The Painter is 
not to paint a Cloud at the Bottom of a PifFure, 
bur in the uppermoſt parts : nor the Poet to place 
whart is proper to the end or middle in the begin- 
ning of a Poem. I might enlarge on this, but 
there are few Poets or Painters, who can be ſup- 
pos'd to fin (o groſly againſt the Laws of Nature, 
and of Art. I remember onely one Play, and 
for once I will call it by its name, The Slighted 
Maid : where there is nothing in the Fir/t 4&, but 
what might have been ſaid or done in the Fifth ; 
nor any thing in the Midſt, which might not have 
been plac'd as well in the Beginning or the End. To 
exprels the Paſſions which are ſeated in the Heat 
by outward Signs, is one great Precept of the 
Painters, and very difficult to perform. In Poe- 
try, the ſame Paſſions and Motions of the Mind 
are to be expreſsd ; and in this conſiſts the prin- 
cipal Difhculty, as well as the Excellency of that 
Art. This, ſays my Author, is the Gift of Jupi- 
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ter : and to ſpeak in the ſame Heathen Language, 
we call it the Gift of our Apollo : not to be obtain'd 
by Pains or Study, if we are not born to it. For 
the Motions which are ſtudied are never fo natu- 
ral, as thoſe which break out in the height of a re- 
al Paſſion. Mr. Otway poſlels'd this part as tho- 
roughly as any of the Ancients or Moderns, I will 
not defend every thing in his Venice preſerv'd; but 
I muſt bear this teſtimony to his Memory, Thar 
the Paſſions are truly touch'd init, though perhaps 
there is ſomewhat to be defir'd both inthe Grounds 
of them,and in the Height and Elegance of Expreſſi- 
on ; but Nature is there, which is the greateſt Beauty. 
In the Paſſions, lays our Author, we muſt have 

a very great regard to the quality of the Perſons who 
are aftually poſſeſs'd with them. The Joy of a Mo- 
narch for the news of a Victory, mult not be ex: 
preſs'd like the Ecſtaſy of a Harlequin on the Re- 
ceipt of a Letter from his Miſtreſs; this is ſo 
much the ſame in both the Arts, that it is no longer 
a Compariſon. What he ſays of Face-painting, or 
the Protrait of any one particular Perſon ;. con- 
cerning the likenels is alſo as applicable to Poetry. 
In the chara&er of an Hero, as well as in an-inferi- 
our Figure, there is a better or worſe likeneſs to- 
be taken ; the better is a Paneeyrick if it be not 
falſe, and the worle is. a Libel: Sophocles. ſays A- 
" $ OT Rat 
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PREFACE 


riſtotle always drew men as they ought to be, that 
is better than they were ; another, whoſe name I 
have forgotten, drew them worſe than naturally 
they were. Euripides alter'd nothing in the Cha- 
rater, but made them ſuch as they were repre- 
ſented by Hiſtory, Epique Poetry or Tradition, Of 
the chree, the draught of Sophocles 15 moſt com- 
mended by Ariſtotle. I have follow'd it in that 
part of Oedipus, which I writ, though perhaps I 
have made him too good a man. But my Cha- 
racers of Anthony and Cleopatra, though they are 
favourable to them, have nothing of outrageous 
Panegyrick, their Paſſions were their own, and 
ſuch as were given them by Hiſtory, onely the de- 
formities of them were caſt into Shadows, that they 
might be Obje&ts of Compaſſion ; whereas if 
I had choſen a Noon-day Light for them, ſomewhar 
mult have been diſcover'd, which would rather 
have mov'd our Hatred than our Pity. 

The Gothique manner, and the barbarous Orna- 
ments, which are to be avoided in a Pi&Fure, are 
juſt the ſame with thole in an ill order'd Play. For 
example, our Engliſh Tragicomedy muſt be confels'd 
to be wholly Gothique, notwithſtanding the Succeſs 
which ic has found upon our Theatre, and in the 
Paſtor Fido of Guarini ; even though Coriſca and 
the Satyr contribute ſomewhat to the main Action. 

To {© Neither 
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Neither can I defend my Spaniſh Fryar, as fond 


as otherwiſe I am of it from this [mputation: for 
though the comical parts are diverting, and thele- 
rious moving, yet they are of an unnatural min- 
gle. For Mirth and Gravity deſtroy each other, 
and are no more to be allow d for decent, than 
a gay Widow laughing in a mourning Habit. 

E had almoſt forgotten one conſiderable reſem- 
blance. Du Freſnoy tells us, That the Figures of the 
Grouppes, muſt not be all on a ſide, that us, with 
their Face and Bodies all turn'd the ſame way ; but 
muſt contraſt each other by their ſeveral poſitions. Thus 
in a Play, ſome characters muſt be rais'd to op- 
poſe others ; and to ſer them off the better, ac- 
cording to the old Maxim, Contraria juxta fe po- 
ſita, mags eluceſcunt. Thus in the Scornfull Lady, 
the Uſurer is ſer to confront the Prodigal. Thus 
in my Tyrannicque Love, the Atheiſt Maximin is op- 
pos'd to the character of. St. Catharine. 

1 am now come, though with the-omiſſion of 
many Likeneſſes, to the third Part of Painting, 
which is call'd the Cromatique or Colouring. Ex- 
preſſion, and all that belongs to words, 1s that in - 
a Poem, which Colouring is in a Pifture. The 
Colours well choſen in their proper places, toge- 
ther with the Lights and Shadows which belong 
tothem, lighten the Deſign, and make it pleaſing 


co. 
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to the Eye. The Words, the Expreſſions, the 
Tropes and Figures, the Verſthcation, and all 
the other Elegancies of Sound, as Cadences, 
Turns of Words upon the Thought, and many 
other things which are all parts of expreſſion, 
perform exactly the ſame Office both in Dra- 
matique and Epique Poetry. Our Author calls Co.- 
louring, Lena Soror4, in plain Engliſh, The Bawd 
of her Siſter the Deſign or Drawing : ſhe cloaths, 
ſhe dreſles her up, ſhe paints her, ſhe makes her 
appear more lovely than naturally ſhe is, ſhe pro- 
cures for the Deſign, and makes Lovers for her. 
For the Deſign of it ſelf, is onely ſo many naked 
lines. Thus in Poetry, the Expreſſion 1s that 
which charms the Reader, and beautifies the De- 
ſign which is onely the Out-lines of the Fables. 
'Tis true, the Deſign muſt of it ſelf be good ; if 
it be vicious or (in one word) unpleaſing, the 
coſt of Colouring is thrown away upon it. *Tis 
an ugly woman in a rich Habit fer out with Jew- 
els, nothing can become her : but granting the 
Deſign to be moderately good, 'tis like an ex- 
cellent Complexion with indifferent Features ; the 
white and red well mingled on the Face, make 


what was before but. paſlable, appear beaurifull. 


Operum Colores is the very word which Horace uſes, 
to ſignify Words and elegant Expreſſions, of which 
— | _— 
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ke himſelf was ſo great a Maſter in his Odes. A- 
monegſt the Ancients, Zeuxis was molt famous 
for his Colouring. Amongſt the Moderns, Titian 
and Correggio. Of the two Ancient Epique Poets, 
who have lo far excell'd all the Mederns, ,the In- 
vention and Deſign were the particular Talents of 
Elomer. Virgil muſt yield to him in both, for 
the Deſign of the Latine was borrowed from the 
Grecian: But the diftio YVirgiliana, the expreſſion 
of Yirgi; his Colouring was incomparably the ber. 
ter, and in that I have always endeavour'd to 
copy him. Moſt of the Pedants I know main- 
rain the contrary, and will have Homer excell e- 
ven in this part. But of all people, as they are 
the moſt ill manner'd, ſo they are the worſt 
Judges ; even of words which are their Province, 
they ſeldom know more than the Grammatical 
conſtruction , unleſs they are born with a Poetical 
Genius; which is a rare Portion amonglt them. 
Yet ſome I know may ſtand excepted; and ſuch 
I honour. Yugi is fo exact in every word, that 
none can be chang'd but for a worſe: nor any 
one remoy'd from its place, but the harmony will 


be alcer'd. He pretends ſometimes to trip ; but 


tis onely to make you think him in danger of a 
fall , when he is moſt ſecure. Like a skiltull 


dancer on the Ropes (if you will pardon the 
=. (g ) meannels 
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PREFACE. 
meanneſs of the ſimilitude) who ſlips willingly 
and makes a ſeeming ſtumble, that you may 
think him in great hazard of breaking his neck ; 
while atthe ſame time he is onely giving you a 
proof of his dexterity, My late Lord Ro/comon was 
often pleas'd with this refleftion, and with the 
examples of it in this admirable Author. 
| I have not leiſure to run through the whole 
Compariſen of Lights and Shadows with Tropes and 
Figures; yet I cannot but take notice of Metaphors, 
which like them have power to leſſen or greaten 
any thing. Strong and glowing Colours are the juſt 
relemblances of bold Metaphors, but both muſt be 
judiciouſly apply'd ; for there is a difterence be- 
rwixt daring and fool-hardinels. Lucan and Sta- 
tins often ventur'd them too far, our Yirgil never. 
Bur the great defect of the Pharſaka and the The- 
bais was in the Deſign ; if that had been more per:- 
tet, we might have forgiven many of their bold 
ſtrokes in the Colouring ; or at leaſt excus'd them :: 
yet ſome of them are ſuch as Demoſthenes or Cice- 
ro could not have defended. Yirgil, it he could 
have ſeen the firſt Verles of the Sylve, wonld have 
thought Statius mad in his fuſtian Deſcription of 


the Statue on the brazen Horſe. But that Poet was al- 


ways in a Foam at his ſetting out, even before the 
Motion of the Race had warm'd him. The 1o- 
| bernelſs 
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berneſs of Yirgil, whom he read it ſeems to little 
purpoſe, might have ſhown him the difference be- 
ewixt, Arma Virumgq; cano, and Magnanimum /Ea- 
cidem, formidatamq; tonanti Progentem. But Virgil 
knew how to riſe by degrees in his expreſſions : 
Statius was in his towring heights at the firſt ſtrerch 
of his Pinions. The a of his running 
Horſe juſt ſtarting in the Funeral Games for A4-- 
chemorus, though the Verſes are wonderfully fine, 
are the true Image of their Author. 


Stare adeo neſcit, pereunt veſtigia mille 
Ante fugam; abſentemg; ferit gravis ungula campum. 


Which would coſt me an hour, if I had the lei- 
{ure totranſlate them, there is ſo much of Beaury 
in the Original. Yirgil, as he better knew his 
Colours, ſo he knew better how and where to place 
them. In as much haſt as I am, I cannot for- 
bear giving one example. *Tis ſaid of him, 
"That he read the Second, Fourth and Sixth Books 
of his Zneids to Auguſtus Ceſar. In the Sixth, 
(which we are ſure he read, becauſe we know 
Ofavia was preſent, who rewarded him ſo boun- 
tifully for the rwenty Verſes which were made in 
honour of her deceas'd Son Marcellus) in this ſixth 
Book I ſay, the Poet ſpeaking of - Miſenus the 
Trumpeter, ſays, (£3 19 
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-.-<----- uo non preſtantior alter, 
Zre ciere VIrOs, -------- a 


And broke off in the Hemyſtick or midſt of the 
Verſe: but in the very reading f1ez'd as it were 
with a divine Fury, he made up the latter part of 


the Hemyſtick, with theſe following words ; 


NE HI Martemq; accendere cant. 


How warm, nay how glowing a Colourmg is this! 
In the beginning of the Verſe, the word As, or 
Braſs, was taken for a Trumpet, becauſe the-In- 
ſtument was made of that Metal, which of it ſelf 
was fine ; but in the latter end, which was made 
ex tempore, you ſee three Metaphors, Martemgue, 
---- accendere, ----- canty. Good Heavens! how the 
plain ſence is rais'd by the Beauty of the words. 
Bur this was Happineſs, the former might be on- 
ly Judgment : this was the curioſa felicitas, which 
Petronius attributes to Horace; *tis the Pencil thrown 
luckily full upon the Horſes mouth to expreſs the 
Foam which the Painter with all his skill could 
not perform without it, Theſe hits of words a 
true Poet often finds, as I may ſay, without 
ſecking : but he knows their value when he finds 
them, and is infinitely pleas'd. A bad Poet may 

| ſome- 
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ſometimes light on them, but he diſcerns not a 
Diamond from a Briſtol-ſtone; and would have 
been of the Cocks. mind in A/op, a Grain of Bar- 
ley would have pleas'd him better than the Jewel. 
The Lights and Shadows which belong to Colouring, 
pur me in mind of that Verſe in Horace, Hoc a- 
mat obſcurum, vult hoc ſub luce videri : ſome parts 
of a Poem require to be amply written, and with 
all the force and elegance of Words : others muſt 
be caſt inco Shadows; that is, paſs'd over in f1- 
lence, or but faintly touch'd. This belongs 
wholy to the Judgment of the Poet and the Pain; 
ter. The moſt beautifull parts of the Picture and \- 
the Poem muſt be the moſt fhniſhd, the Colours 
and Words moſt choſen; . many things in both 
which are not deſerving of this care, mult be {hit- | 
red.off; content with vulgar expreſſions and tholz 
very ſhort, and left as in a ſhadow tothe imag}- 
nation of the Reader. 

We have the Proverb, manum de tabula, from. 
the Painters ; which ſignifies, to know when to 
give over, and to lay by the Pencil. Both Hb 
mer and Yirgil pradtis'd this Precept wonderfully 
well, but Yirgil the better of the two, Homer 
knew that when He&or was ilain, Troy was as 
good as already taken ; theretore he concludes his 
Action there. For what follows in the Funerals 


; of 
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of Patroclus, and the redemption of Hefor's Bo- 
dy, is not (properly ſpeaking) a part of the main 
Action. Burt Yireil concludes with the death of 
Turnus: for after that difficulty was remov d, #- 
neas might marry and eſtabliſh the Trojans when 
he pleas'd. This Rule I had before my Eyes inthe 
concluſion of the Spaniſh Fryar, when the diſcove- 
ry was made, that the King was living, which - 
was the knot of the Play unty'd, the reft is ſhut 
up in the compaſs of ſome few lines, becaule no- 
thing then hinder'd the Happineſs of Toriſmondand 
Leonora. The faults of that Drama are in the 
kind of it, which is Tragi-comedy. But it was 
given to the people; and I never writ any thing 
tor my ſelt but Anthony and Cleopatra. 

This Remark I muſt acknowledge is not ſo pro- 
per for the Colouring as the Defrgn; but it will hold 
tor both. As the words, exe. are evidently ſhown 
co be the cloathing of the Thought, in the ſame 
ſenſe as Colours are the cloathing of the Deſign, 
ſo the Painter and the Poet ought to judge ex- 
a&tly, when the Colouring and Expreſſions are 
perfect, and then to think their work is truly 
fhinifh'd. Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, That he 
knew not when to give over. A work may be over- 
wrought as well as under-wrought : roo much 


Labour often takes away the Spirit by adding to 
the 
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the poliſhing ; ſo that there remains nothing but a 
dull corre&neſs, a piece without any conſiderable 
Faults, but with few Beauties; for when the Spi- 
rits are drawn off, there is nothing but a caput mor- 
tuum. Statius never thought an expreſſion could 
be bold enough; and it a bolder could be found 
he rejected the firſt. Yirgil had Judgment enough 
roknow daring was neceflary ; but he knew the 
difference betwixt a glowing Colour and a glaring : 
as when he compar'd the ſhocking of the Fleets 


at Aftium to the juſtling of lands rent from their 
in the Ocean. He knew 


Foundations, and meets 
the compariſon was forc'd beyond Nature and 
rais'd too high : he therefore ſoftens the Metaphor 


with a Credas, You would almolt believe, that 


Mountains or Iflands ruſh'd againſt cach other. 


—_ Credas mnare reyulſas 
Cycladas : aut montes concurrere montibus &quos. 


Bur here I muſt break off without finiſhing the 
Diſcourſe. 

Cynthius aurem vellit & admonnit, exc. the things 
which are behind are of too nice a conſideration 
for an Eſſay, begun and ended in twelve Morn- 
ings, and perhaps the Judges of Painting and Poe- 
try, when I tell chem, how ſhort a time it coſt 
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me, may make me the ſame anſwer, which my 
late Lord Rocheſter made to one, who to com- 


mend a Traged), laid it was written in three weeks 


How the Devil could he be fo long about it? For 
that Poem was infamoully bad ; and I doubr this 


Parallel is little better ; and then the ſhortneſs of 


the time is ſo far from being a Commendation, 
that it is ſcarcely an Excuſe. But if I have really 
drawn a Portrait to the Knees, or an halt length 
with a tolerable Likeneſs, then I may plead with 
ſome Juſtice for my ſelf, that the reſt is left to 
the Imagination. Let ſome better Artiſt pro. 
vide himſelf of a deeper Canvas, and taking theſe 
hints which I have given , ſet the Figure on its 
Legs, and finiſh it in che Invention, Deſign and 
Colouring. 
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PREFACE 


OF THE 


French Author. 


Mong all the beautiful and delightful 
Arts, that of Painting has always 
found the moſt Lovers ; the number 
of them almoſt including all Mankind. 


Of whom great multitudes are daily found, who 
value themſelves on the knowledge of it ; either 
becauſe they keep company with Painters, or that 
they have ſeen good Pieces; or lafily, becauſe 
their Guſto is naturally good. Which notwith- 


ſtanding, that Knowledge of theirs (if we may 


fo call it) is ſo very ſuperficial, and ſo ill ground- 
ed, that it is impoſſible for them to deſcribe in 
what conſiſts the beauty of thoſe Works which they 
admire, or the faults which are in the greateſt 
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part of thoſe which they condemn: and truly tis | 
ot hard to find, that this proceeds from no other | 
cauſe, than that they are not furniſh'd with Rules 
by which to judge, nor have any ſolid Foundati- 
ons, which are as ſo many Lights ſet up to clear | 
their underſlanding and lead them to an entire | 
and certain knowledge. I think it ſuperfluous 
to prove that this is neceſſary to the knowledge of 
Painting. '7z ſufficient, that Painting be ac- | 
knowledg'd for an Art; for that being granted | 
it follows without diſpute, that no Arts are with- | 
out their Precepts. T ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf with 
telling you, that this little Treatiſc will furniſh 
you with infallible Rules of judging truly : ſince | 
they are not onely founded upon right Reaſon 
but upon the beſt Pieces of the beft Maſters, which- 
our Author hath carefully examin d during the 
ſpace of more than thirty years; and on which he 
has made all the refleaions which are neceſſary to 
render this Treatiſe worthy of Poſterity : which 
though little in bulk, yet contains moſt judicious 
Remarks, and ſuffers nothing to eſcape that is eſ- 
ſential to the Subjeft which it handles, If you 
will pleaſe to read it with attention, you will 
find it capable of giving the moſt nice and deli- 
cate fort of Knowledge, not onely to the Lovers, 
but even t0 the Profeſſors of that Art. 


It 


*b4 


——_— 


PREFACE 


It would be too long to tell you the particular 
advantages which it has above all the Books 
which hath appear d before it in this kind: you 
need onely to read it, and that will convince you 
of this truth, AII that I will allow my ſelf to ſay, 
ts onely this, That there is not a word in it, which 
carries not its weight; whereas in all others, 
there are two conſiderable faults which lie open 
to the fight, (viz.) That ſaying too much, they 
always ſay too little. I afſure my ſelf, that the 
Reader will own tis a work of general profit, to 
the Lovers of Painting, for their inſtruttion how 
to judge exatlly; and with Knowledge of the Cauſe, 
which they are to judge. And to the Painters 
themſelves, by removing their difficulties, that 
they may work with pleaſure; becauſe they may 
be in ſome manner certain that their Productions 
are good. *'Tis to be uſed like Spirits and preci- 
ous Liquours, the leſs you drink of it at a time 
tis with the greater pleaſure: read it often, and 
but little at once, that you may digeſt it better ; 
and dwell particularly on thoſe paſſages which 
' you find markd with an Aſteriſm *®. For the 
obſervations which follow ſuch a Note, will givs 
you a Clearer Light, on the matter which is there 
treated, You will find them by the Numbers 
which are on the ſide of the Tranſlation, from jroe 
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PREFACE. 
to five Verſes ; by ſearch: for the like Number 


in the Remarks which are 41 the end of it, and 
which are diſtinguiſhd from each other by this 
note &. You will find in the latter Pages of this 
Book, the Jadgment of the Author on thoſe 
Painters, who have acquir d the greateſt Repu- 
tation inthe World, Amongſt whom, he was not 
willing to comprehend thoje who are now living: 
They are undoubtedly his, as being found among 
his Papers written in his own hand. 

As for the Proſe Tranſlation which you will | 
find on the other fide of the Latine Poem, Imuft | 
inform- you 0n what-occaſion, and in what manner 
it was perform d. The Love which I had” for Pain- 
ting, and the pleaſure which I found in the Ex- 
ercile of that noble Art, at my leiſure hours, gave 
me the defire of being acquainted with the late 
Mr. du FRESNOY ; who was generally reputed | 
to have a through-knowledge of it. Our Ac- 
quaintance at length proceeded to that degree of 
Intimacy ; that he intrufled me with-his Poem, 
which he believ d me capable both of underſtan- | 
ding, and tranſlating; and accordingly deſir d | 
me to undertake it: The truthy is, that we had 
convers d ſo often- on that - Subject, and he had 
communicated .-his Thoughts of it ſo fully to me 
that I had not the leaſt remaining difficulty con- | 

| PANE cerning. [ 
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cerning it. 1 undertook, therefore to tranſlate it, 
and imploy d my ſelf in it with Pleaſure, Care, 
and Aſjiduity ; after which, I put it into his 
hands, and he alter d in it what þe pleas'd, till 
at laſt it was whelly to his Mind. And then he 
gave his Conſent that it ſhould be publiſh'd : 
but his Death preventing that Delign, Ithought 
' ita wrong to his Memory, to deprive Mankind 
| any longer of this Tranſlation, which I may ſaſe- 
ty affum tobe done according to the true ſence of 
'* the Author, and to his liking: Since he him- 
ſelf bas given great Teltimonics of his Approba- 
| tion rt0 many of his Friends, and they who were 
' acquainted with him, know his humour to be ſuch, 
' that he wou d never conſtrain himſelf ſo far, as ts 
\. commend. what he did not really approve. 1 
thought my ſelf oblig d to ſay thus much, in vin- 
* dication of the faithfulneſs of my Work, to thoſe 
 mho underſtand not the Latine : for as to thoſe 
 mho are converſant in both the tongues, I leave 
them to make their own judgment of 7t. 

l The Remarks which I have added tohis work, 
' are alſo wholly conformable to his opinions ; and 
Tam certain that he woud not have diſapprov d 
' them. I have endeavourd'in them to explain 
ſome of the moſt obſcure paſlages , and' thoſe 


which are moſt neceſlary to be underſtood ; and 
1 have 
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PREFACE. 


I have done this according to the manner wherein 
he us d to expreſs himſelf, in many Converſations 
which we had together. I have confin d them 
alſo to the narroweſt compaſs I was able, that I 
might not tire the patience of the Reader, and 
that they might be read by all perſons. But if it 
happens, that they are not to the taſt of ſome 
Readers (as doubtleſs it will ſo fall out) I leave 
them entirely to their own diſcretion, and ſhall 
not be diſpleas d that another hand /hou'd ſuc- 
ceed better. I jhall onely beg this favour from 
them, that in reading what I have written, they 


will bring no particular guſto along with them, 


or any prevention of mind, and that whatſoever 
judgment they make, it may be purely their own, 
whether it be in my favour, or in my condem- 
nation. 


JX, 

+ 
"i 
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Of the number of Figures. 23 


ATABLE of the Precepts 
Contain'd in this TREATISE. 


()® what is Beautiful. p. 7 | 

Of Theory and Praftice.s | 
Concerning the Subjet, 11 
Invention the firſt part of 


Painting. I2 
The Diſpoſition of the whole 
Work. 1b. 
The Faithfulneſs of the Sub- 
Jed. 1b. 
Whatſoever palls the Subjeft 
to be rejedted. I5 


Deſign, or Drawing the ſe- 
cond part of Painting. 16 
Fariety in the Figures, 19 
The Members fk Drapery of 
every Figure to be ſuita- 
ble to it. ib. 
The Aftions of Mutes to be 
imitated. 1Þ. 
Of the principal Figure of 
the Subjett. 1b. 
Grouppes of Figures. 20 
The Diverfity of Poſtures in 
the Grouppes. 1b. 
Equality of the Pzece. 1b. 


The Motions of the Hands 
and Head muſt agree. ib. 
What muſt be avoided inthe di- 
ftribution of the Figures.tb. 
That we muſt not tie our ſelves 
to Nature, but accommo- 
date her to our Genius. 24 
Ancient Figures the Rules of 


imitating Nature. 27 
4 fingle Figure how to be 
treated. ib. 
Of the Draperies. 1Þ. 


What things contribute to a- 
dorn the Pifture. 37 


for Ornament. tb. 
The Medel. ib. 
The Scene of the Piflure. 1b. 


The Graces and the Nobleneſs. 


Colouring the third part of 


Of the Foints and Feet. 1b, 


Painting. E] 5 
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Of precious Stones and Pearls 


ib. 
Let every thing be ſet in its. 
proper place. 1Þ. 
Of the Paſfions. 32 
ors Ornamens to be a- 
voided, ib. 
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The Conduit of the Tones of | 
Light and Shadows. 39 
Of dark Bodies on light 
grounds. 4O 
That there muſt not be two e- 
qual Lights in a Fiflure. 43 
Of White and Black. 44 
The Refle(tion of Colours. 47 
The Union of Colours. 1b. 
Of the Inter poſition of Atr. 1Þ. 
The relation of Diſtances. 48 
Of Bodies which are diſtanc d. 
1b. 
Of Bodies which are cont igu- 
ous, and of thoſe which are 


The place of the Pifture. ib. 
Large Laghts. 56 
What Lights are requiſite. tb. 
Things which are vicious in 
Painting to be avoided. ib. 
The prudential part of a Pain- 
ter. 1b. 
The Idea'df a beautiful Piece. 
f9 

Advice to a young Painter.ib. 
Art muſt be p57 ine to 
the Painter. 60 
Diverfity and Facility are 
pleaſing. ' 1Þ. 
The 4s os muſt be in the 


ſeperated. ib. | Zead, and the Copy on the 
Contrary extremities to be a-| Cloth. 1Þ, 
een: ib. | The C ompaſs to be in the 
Diverſity of Tones and Co-| Eyes. ib. 
lours. ib. | Pride an Enemy to good 
The Choice of Light. 51 | Painting. 63 
Of certain things relating to | Know your ſelf. 1b. 


the prattical part. 1b. 
The Field, or Ground of the 
Pidture. 1b. | 
Of the Vivacity of Colours.52 
Of Shadows. ib. 
The Pifture to be of one FR 
ib. 

The Looking-glaſs the Pazn- 
ters beſt Maſter. ib. 
An half Fizure, or a whole one 
before others. 
A Portrait. 55 


Prattiſe perpetually. 64 
The Morning moſt proper for 

Work. | 1b. 
Every day do ſomething. ib. 


The Paſſions which are true 
and na:ural 1b, 
Of Tivle- Books. 67 
The method of Studies for a 
young t ainter. 71 


Nature and £xperzience per- 


iÞ. fect Art. 76 
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DE ARTE 


GRAPHICA 


LIBER. 
LI PICTURA POESIS ERIT ; ſimil:i{que Poeſt 


Sit Piftura, refert par emula queq; ſororem, 
Alternantque vices & nomina ; muta Poeſis 
Dicitur hac, Piftura loquens ſolet illa vocari. 


Quod fuit auditu gratum cecinere Poets, 

Quod pulchrum aſpefiu Piftores pingere curant : 
Queque Poetarum numeris mdigna fuere, 

Non eadem Piftorum operam ſtudiumque merentur : 


Ambe quippe ſacros ad Relligionts honores 

Sydereos ſuperant ignes, Aulamque Tonantis 

Ingreſſe, Divym aſpefu, alloquioque fruuntur ; 

Oraque magna Deim 0 difta obſervata reportant, 

Celeſtemque ſuorum operum mortalibus. ignem. 

Inde per hunc orbem ſtudits coeuntibus errant, 
Carpentes. 
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Art of Painting; 


X* 


Ainting and Poeſy are two Siſters, which 
are ſo like in all things, that they mu- 
cually lend to each other both their 


The Paſſazes 
which you ſee 
mark d with 

an Aſteriſns * 


AYE N107E AM- 


Name and Office. One 1s call'd a ply explains 


in the Re- 


dumb Poeſy, and the other a ſpeaking Picture. ,,,4.. 


The Poets have never ſaid any thing but what 
they believ'd wou'd pleaſe the Ears. Andir has 
been the conſtant endeavour of the Painters to 
give pleaſure to the Eyes. In ſhort, thoſe things 
which the Pocts have thought unworthy of their 
Pens, the Painters have judg'd to be unworthy 
of their Pencils. * For both of them, that they 
might contribute all within their power to the 
ſacred Honours of Religion, have rais'd them- 
ſelves to Heaven, and, having found a free ad- 
miſſion into the Palace of ove himſelf, have en- 
joy'd the ſight and converſation of the Gods ; 
whoſe Majeſty they obſerve, and contemplate 
the wonders of their Diſcourſe; in order to relate 
them to Mankind ; whom at the ſame time they 
inſpire with thoſe Cceleſtial flames, which ſhine 


ſo gloriouſly intheis Works. From Heaven they 
B 2 rake 
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take their paſlage through the world ; and are 
neither ſparing ot their pains nor of their ſtudy to 
collect 255 Io they find worthy of them. 
X They dive (as I may ſay) into all paſt Apes; 
and ſearch their Hiſtories, for Subjects which are 
proper for their uſe: with care avoiding to treat 
of any but thoſe which, by their noblenels, or by 
ſome remarkable accident, have deſerv'd to be 
conſecrated to Eternity ; whether on the Seas, or 
Earth, or in. the Heavens. Ard by this their 
care and ftudy it comes to paſs, that the glory 
of Heroes is not extinguifh'd with their lives: 
and that thoſe admirable works, thoſe prodigies 
of skill, which even yetare the objects of our ad- 
miration, are ſtill preſery'd. * So much theſe Di- 
vine Arts have been always honour'd : and ſuch 
authority they preſerve amongſt Mankind. Tr 
will not here be neceflary ro implore the fuccour 
of Apollo, and the Muſes: for the gracefulneſs of 
the Diſcourſe, or for the Cadence of the Verſes : 
which containing only Precepts, have not fo 
much need of Ornament, as of Perſpicuity. 
pretend not in this Treatiſe to tye the hands 
of Artiſts, whoſe skill confiſts only in a certain 
practice, or manner which they have affected ; 
and made of it as it were a Common Road. 
Neither wou'd I ſtifle the Genius by a jumbled 
heap: 


De Arte Graphica. 


Carpentes que diona ſui, revolutaque luſtrant 
Tempora. (Quarends conſortibus Argumentis. 


Denique quacumgue in celo, terraque, marique 
Longius im tempus durare, ut pulchra, merentur, 
Nobilitate ſua claroque infignia caſu, 

Dives &> ampla manet Piftores atque Poetas 
Materies, inde alta ſonant per ſecula mundo 
Nomina, magnanimis Heroubus inde ſuperſtes 
Gloria, perpetuoque operum miracula reſtant : 
Tantus meſt divis honor Artibus atque poteſtas. 


ol 


Non mihi Preridum chorus hic, nec Apollo vocandus, 


Majus ut eloquium numeris aut gratia fandi 
Dogmaticts illuſtret opus rationibus horrens. : 


Cum nitida tanttm & facili digeſta loquelg, 
Ornart precepta negent ; contenta doceri. 


Nec mihi mens animuſye fuit conſtringere nodos 
drtificum manibus, quos tantum dirigit uſus.; 
Indolss ut vigor inde potens obſtriftus hebeſcat, 
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s De Arte Graphica: 


Normarum numero immani Geniumque moretur : 


Sed rerum ut pollens Ars coonitione gradatim 


Nature ſeſe inſmuet, verique capacem 
Tranſeat in Genium, Geniuſque uſu induat 4rtem. 


Fa 
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+a rx Precipua imprimis Artiſque potiſſima pars eſt, 
De Pulchro. Ngoſſe quid in rebus Natura crearit ad Artem 
Pulchrius, idque Modum juxta, Mentemque Vetuſtam, 


Qua fme barharies caca C&* temeraria Pulchrum 
Negligit, inſultans ignote audacior Arti, 

Ut curare nequit, que non modo noverit eſe, 
Illud apud Peteres fuit, unde notabile diftum, 
Nil Pictore malo ſecurius atque Poeta. 
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The Art of Paimting. 


heap of Rules: nor extinguiſh the fire of a vein 
which is lively and abundant, Bur rather to 
make this my buſineſs, that Art being ſtrength- 
ned by the knowledge of things, may at length. 


paſs into Nature by flow degrees; and fo inpro-- 35. 


_ ceſs of time may be ſublim'd into a pure Genius 
which is capable of chooſing judiciouſly what is 


true; and of diſtinguiſhing berwixt the beauties 


of Nature, and that which is low and mean in 
her ; and that chis Original Genius by long exer- 
ciſe and cuſtoms, may perfectly pollels ail the 
Rules and Secrets of that Art. 


' *X The principal and moſt important part of _Frompe [ 
-. . * f what 6 
Painting, is to find out and thoroughly to un- Zeaurifulk 


derſtand what Nature has made. molt beautifull, 
and moſt proper tothis Art; ® and that a choice 
of it may be made according to the guſt and 
manner of the Ancients, ® without which all is 
nothing but a blind, and raſh barbarity ; which 
rejects what is moſt beautifull, and ſeems with an 
audacious inſolence to deſpiſe an Art, of which 
it is wholly ignorant; which has occaſion'd 
theſe words of the Ancients: That no man is ſo bold, 
foraſh, and ſo overweening of his own works, as an 
ill. Painter, and a bad Poet, who are not conſcious to- 
themſelves of their own Ignorance, 
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The Art of Painting. 

* We love what we underſtand; we defire 
what we love ; we purſue the enjoytment of thoſe 
things which we defire ; and arrive at laſt to the 
poſſetſhon of what we have purlu'd, it we con- 
{tantly perſiſt in our Deſign. In the mean time, 
weought not to expect that blind Fortune ſhou'd 
infallibly throw into our hands thoſe Beauties: 
For though we may light: by chance on ſome 
which are true and natural, yer they may prove 
either not to be decent or 19t to be ornamental. 
Becauſe it is not ſufficient ro imitate Nature in 
every circumſtance, duliy, and as it were literally, 
and meanly ; bur it becomes a Painter to take 
what is moſt beautifull, ® as beg the Soveraign 


Judge of his own Art; and that by the progreſs 


which he has tmade, hemay underſtand how ro 
corre& his errours, and * pertnic ho tranſient 
Beauties to eſcape his obſervation. 

* In the ſame manner, that bare practice, de- 
ſtitute of the Lights of Art, is always ſubject co 
fall into a precipice like a blind Traveller, with- 
out being able to produce any thing which con- 
tributes to a ſolid reputation : So the ſpeculative 
part of Painting, without the affiſtance of manual 
operation, can never attain 0 that petfection 
which is its obje&t : But loathfully langmſhes as 
ina Priſon: for it was not with his Tongue that 

Apelles 
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De Arte Graphica. 9 
Cognita amas, &* amata Cupis, ſequeriſque cupita; a5. 
Paſſibus aſſequeris tandem que fervidus urges ; 
Illa tamen que pulchra decent ; non omnia caſus 
Qualiacumque dabunt, etiamve funllima verss : 
Nam quamcumgue modo fervilt baud ſufficit ipſam 
Naturam exprimere ad yivum, ſed ut Arbiter Artis 50. 
Seliget ex il/a tantym pulcherrima Piftor. 
Quodque minus pulchrum, aut mendoſum corriget ipſe 


Marte ſuo, forme Veneres captando fugaces. 


II. Pracep- 
rum. 
| F F . . . Ter ® 
Utque manus grand: nil nomme practica dignuus Com 
Aſſequitur, purum arcane quam deficit Artis 55. 
Lumen, & in prceps abitura ut aca vagatnr ; 
Sic nthil Ars oper manunm privata ſupremum 
Exequitur, ſed languet iners uti vin&a lacertos ; 
Diſpoſitumque typum non lingua pinxit Apelles. 
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De Arte Graphica. 


Go. Ergo licet tota normam haud poſſimus in Arte 
Ponere, (cum nequeant que ſunt pulcherrima dica) 
Nutimur hec paucs, ferntati ſumma maziſtr x 
Dogmata Nature, Artiſque Exempiarta prima 
Altius intuiti; ſic mens habiliſque facultas 

b:dolts excolitur, Gentumque ſcientia complet, 
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Luxurianſque in monſtra furor compeſcitur Arte : | 
Eſt modus in rebus, ſuat cerci denique fines, , 


Quos ultra citraque nequit conliſtere rectum. 
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De Arg. is poſitis, erit optandum Thema nobile, pulchrums 
70. Quodque venuſtatum circa Formam atque C olorem 
g ponte CapaXx amplam emerit £ M0X prabeat Arti 


Materiam, retegens aliquid ſalis & documents. 
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The Art of Painting. 
Apelles perform'd his Noble Works. Therefore 


[ 


though there are many things in Painting, of 


= 


which no preciſe rules are to be given {* becaule 
the orearelt Beaurics cannot always be exprets'd 
for want of terms) yet I ſhall nor emit to give 
ſome Precepts whicn I have iclected from among 
the moſt conſiderable which we have receiv'd 
from Nature, that exa& School-miltrels, atter ha- 
ving examin'd her molt ſecret recelles, as well as 
F choſe Maſter-picces of Antiquity, which were 
the firſt Examples of this Art : And, 'cis by this 
means that the mind, and the natural diſpoſition 
are to be cultivated ; and that Science pertects 
Genius, X and allo moderates that fury of the 
fancy, which cannot contain it ſelf within the 
bounds of Reaſon ; but often carries a man into 
dangerous extremes: For there is a mean in all 
things ; and a certain meaſure, wherem the good and 
the beautifull conſiſt ; and out of which they never 
can depart. 

This being premis'd, the next thing is to make 
choice of * a Subje&t beantifull and noble; 
which being of it ſelf capable of all the charms 
and graces, that Colours, and the elegance of 
Deſign can poſlibly give, thall afterwards afford, 
to a perfect and conſummate Art, an ample field 
of matter wherein co expariate it ſelf; to exert all 
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The Art of Pamting. 


its power, and to produce ſomewhat to the ſight 
which is excellent, judicious, * and well ſca- 
ſon'd; and at the ſame time proper to inſtruct, 
and to enlighten the Underſtanding, 

Thus at length I enter into the Subject-matter 
of my Diſcourſe; and at firſt find only a bare 
ſtrain'd Canvaſs: * on which the whole Machine 
(as it may be call'd) of the Picture is to be dil- 
pcs'd; and the imagination of a powerfull, and 
ealy Genius ; * which is what we properly call 
Invention. 

X INVENTION is a kind of Mule, 
which being poſlelsd of the other advantages 
common to her. Siſters; and being warm'd by 
the fire of Apollo, is rais'd higher than the reſt, 
and ſhines with a more glorious, and brighter 
fame. 

X *Tis the buſineſs of a Painter, in his choice 
of Poſtures, to forelee the effect, and harmony of 
the Lights and Shadows, with the Colours which 
are to enter into the whole; taking from cach of 
them, that which- will moſt conduce to the pro- 
duction of a beautifull Effect. 

* Let your Compoſitions be conformable to 
the Text of Ancient Authours, to Cuſtoms, and 
to I imes. 
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De Arte Graphica. I3 | 
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Tandem opus aggredior, primoque occurrit in Albo 
Diſponenaa typi concepta potente Minervg 
Machina, que noſtris Inventio dicitur or1s. >5. 
Ila quidem pris imgenuss inſtrufa Sororum INVEN- 
. . hy . - . TIO 
Artibus Aonidum, & Phebi ſublimior aſtu, - orima Pictu: 
rx pats. 
[V. 
Diſpoſitio,11- 
. » @ VE O [f 
Querendaſque inter Poſuturas, luminis, umbra, tius —_—_= 
Atque futurorum jam preſentire colorum _ 
Par erit harmoniam, captando ab utriſque venuſtums 80. 
Sit Thematis genuma ac viva expreſſio juxta V. 


. 5 ; Fidelitas Ar- 
Textum Antiquorum, proprus cum tempore formis. ——_— y 
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Nec quod i mane, mhil facit ad rem, five videtur 
iImproprium, minimeque ureens, potiora tenebit 
Ornamenta operts ; Tragice ſed leoe fororis 
S1mma ubt res agitur, vis ſummare, quiritur Artis. 


I/ta labore gravi, ſtudio, moutiſque Magiftri 
Ardua pars nequit addiſct rarifſima : namque 
Nt pris thereo rapuit quod ab axe Prometheus 
Sit jubar infuſum menti cum flamine vite, 
Mortali haud cuivss divina hac munera dantur, 
Non uti Dxdaleam licet omnibus ne Corinthum. 


| : | 
A ypto mformis quondam Piftura reperta, 
Grecorum ſtudis &* mentis acumine crevit : 
Eoregiis tandem ulluſtrata & adulta Magiſtris 
Naturam viſa eft nuro ſuperare labore, 


Quos inter Graphidos gymnaſia prima fugre, 
Portus Athenarum, Sicyon, Rhodos, atque Corinthus, 
Diſparia inter ſe, modicum ratione Laboris, 
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The Art of Painting. i'5 

X Take care that whatſoever makes nothing ,,, *” 
to your Subject, and is improper to It, DC nor pal the Si Sub 
admitted inzo your Work, or not pollct: 5 the” Webs ins 
chict Place in it. Bur on this occalion , imi-_ 85. 
cate the Siſter of Painting, Tragedy : *whkaad em- 
ploys the whole forces wo her Arr in che- nin 
Action. 

X This part of Painting, fo rarely met with, 
and fo difkcule to be found, 1s neither to be ac- 
"I 'd by pains or ſtudy, nor by the Precepts or 

ounſels of any Maſter. For they alone who 
= been inſpir'd at cheir birth with ſome por- 
tion of that Heavenly fire * which was ſtollen 
by Prometheus, are capable of receiving ſo divine 
a preſent. As the Proverb tells us, X that it hap- 
pens not to every one to ſee Corinth. 

Paincing firſt appeard in Egypt : but wholly 
different from the truth, ill having travell'd into 
Greece, and being cultivated by the Study, and 
ſublime Genius of that Nation, * it arrivd at 95: 
length to chat height of perfe&tion, that it ſeem'd 
to {urpals even Original nature. 

Among the Academies, which were com- 
pos'd by the rare Genius of thole Great men, 
theſe four are reckon'd as the principal: namely, 
the Athenian School, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, 
and that of Corinth, "Theſe were little different 
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WW from each other, onely in the manner of their 
[8 100, work; as it may be ſeen by the Ancient Sta- 
= tues, which are the Rule of Beauty, and to which 
rh | | | ; 
W: ſucceeding Ages have nothing that is equal : 
1" * Though they are noc very much inferiour 
Hl. either in Science, or in the manner of their Exe- 
8 cution. 
+438 VII. 


Fl rf, vw T7 A Poſture therefore muſt be choſen accor- 
b  /condpartof ding to their guſto: X* The Parts of it muſt be 
} 58 Painting. % % | k : 

b great ® and large, * unequal in their poſition, 
L| ſo that thoſe which are before mult contraſt ( or 


# 105. oppole) thole others which are hindermoſt, and 
| bi: all of them be equally balanc'd on their Centre. 


18 X The Parts muſt have their out-lines in waves 
'* reſembling flames, or the gliding of a Snake up- 
on the ground: They muſt be ſmooth, they 
mult be great, they muſt be almolt imperceptible 
ro the touch, and even, without either Eminen- 
110. ccs or Cavities. They muſt be drawn from far, 
and withour breaks, to avoid the multiplicity of 
lines. Let the Muſcles be well inſerted and 
bound together * according to the knowledge of 
them which is given us by Anatomy, Let them 
be * deſign'd after the manner of the Grecians : 
and let them appear but little, according to 
what we ſee-in the Ancient Figures. In fine, Flet 


there be a perfect relation berwixt the parts and 
the 


De Arte Graphica, 


Ut patet ex Veterum ſtatuis, forme atque decoris 
Archetypis, quets poſterior mil protulit atas 
Condignum, &* non inferius longe Arte, Modogue : 
Forum igitur vera ad normam Poſitura legetur, 
Grandia, inequalis, formoſaque Partibus amplis 
Anteriora dabit membra, in contraria motu 
Diverſo variata, ſuo liberataque centre : 


Membrorumque Sinus ignis flammantis ad inſtar 
Serpentt undantes flexu, ſed levia plana _ 
Magnaque ſ1gna, quaſt fie tabere ſubdita taftu 
Ex longo dedufta fluant, non ſea minutim, 
Inſertiſque Toris ſint nota ligamina juxta 
Compagem Anathomes, &* membrificatio Graco 
Deformata Modo, pauciſque expreſſa lacertis, 

Qualis apud Yeteres ; totoque Eurithmia partes 
Componat, 
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De Arte Graphica. 


115. Componat, genitnmque ſuo generante ſequenti 
Sit minus, &* piuntto videantuy cnntta ſub uno ; 
Regula certa licet nequteant Proſpefica dici, 
Aut complementum Graphidos ; Jed in arte puvamen 
Et Modns aecelerans operandi : nt corpora falſo 

120. Sub viſu in multis referens mendoſa labaſeit : 

| Nam Geometyalem nanguam ſunt cor por a juxta 

Menſuram depifa oculis, ſed qualia Viſa. 


VIIL Non eadem forme ſpecies, non omnibus tas. 
Varietas y 


Figuris,  Zqualts, fimitiſque color, erineſque Figuris : 
125. Nam varus Velat orta plats Gens aiſparevu Itu. 


FigursFruna = S/12Mla menbya ſuo capiti conformia fiant 
Men Mnum idemque fimulcorpus cum veſtibus ipfis : 
r1S cill- : * ,, BW [Y.. "PO. . | 
bus, Mutorumque fitens Poſitura imitabitur attus. 
"1 
Mutorum a- 
CHhones 1Mise 
tanda, 
" A 1 . - 
tein Pin Prima Figurarnum, ſeu Princeps Dramatis ultro 
C.1S: 


130. Profuiat media im Tabula fub lumme primo | 
Pulchrior ante alias, reliquis nec operta Figuris, 


Azglo- 


The Art of Painting. 19 
the whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. 
Ler the part which produces another part, be 115. 
more ſtrong than that which it produces ; and 
ler the whole be ſeen by one point of Sight. 
X Though Perſpective cannot be call'd a certain 
rule or a finiſhing of the Picture, yet it 1s a grear 
Succour and Reliet to Art,and facilitatcs the micans 
of Execution; yet frequently falling into Errors, 120. 
and making us behold things under a falle Aſpect ; 
for Bodies are not always repreſented according 
to the Geometrical Plane, but ſuch as chey ap- 
pear to the Sight. : 
Neither the Shape of Faces, nor the Age, nor y11x. 
the Colour ought to be alike in all Figures, any _ in the 
: ITHYES: 
more than the Hair : becauſe Men are as different |, , 5. 
from each other, as the Regions in which they 
are born, are different. 
* Ler every Member be made for its own = 
. . O /VIEIBOET S 
head, and agree with it. And let all rogether ad Drapery 
compole but one Body, with the Draperies which = fat 
are proper and ſuitable to it. And above all, ri —_ 


X ler the Fignres to which Art cannot give a voice, 7h At#tons 


:mizate the Mutes in their Actions. - — us 


* Ler the principal Figure of the Subje& ap- 1 2 0. 
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| pear in the middle of the Piece under the ſtrong- _ XI. 
{t L n h h ( þ | | Of the princs- 

Ee wy of tat 1c may 1Ve lomewhat to ma E pal Figare f 

it more remarkable than the reſt, and that the Fi- 7 $994 


D 2 ures 
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1 20 The Art of Parting. 
gures which accompany it, may not ſteal it from 
our Sight. 

X11. X Let the Members be combin'd in the ſame 
recog f manner as the Figures are, that is to lay, coupled 

and knit together. And let the Grouppes be ſe- 
paraced by a void ſpace, to avoid a confus'd 

heap ; which proceeding from parts that are dil- 

135. persd without any Regularity, and entangled 

one within another, divides the Sight into many 

Rays, and cauſes a diſagreeable Confuſion. 
ESHL X The Figures in the Grouppes, ought not to 
7 rats be like. each other in their Motions, any more 
ze Groyppes. than in their Parts: nor to be all on the ſame fide, 

140. bur let them contraſt each other: bearing them- 
ſelves on the one ſide, in Oppoſition to thoſe which 
are ſet againſt them on the other. 

Amongſt many Figures which ſhow their fore- 
parts [et there be ſome one whole hinder parts may 
be ſeen ; oppoſing the Shoulders to the Stomach, 
and the right ſide to the let. 

145. X One {ide of the Pi&ture muſt not be void, 
Eat ,{While the other is filld to the Borders; but ler 
the piece, matters be fo well dilpos'd, that if one ſide of 

the Piece be full, the Painter thall find ſome oc- 

150, caſion to fill the other; ſo that they ſhall appear 
in tome lort equal whether there be many Figures 


in it, or but few, 
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Aeglomerata ſumul fint membra, ipſeque Figure XIT. 


IIs . Figurarum 
Stipentur, circumque globos locus uſque vacabit ; GlobiſeuCu: 
Ne, mal: diſperſis dum viſus ubique Figuris muli, 
Dividitur, cunftiſque operis fervente tumulty 125. 
Partibus implicitis crepitans confuſto ſurgat. 

Inque figurarum cumulis non omnibus idem . XI IT. 
Corports inflexus, motuſque, vel artibus omnes Sietin 
Converſis pariter non connitantur eodem, cumulis, 
Sed quedam in diverſa trahant contraria membra 140. 
Tranſverseque aliis pungent, & c&tera frangant. 

Pluribus adverſis averſam oppone figuram, 

Pettoribuſque humeros, & dextera membra ſmiſtris, 
Seu multis conſtabit Opus, pauciſve figuris. 

Altera pars tabule vacuo ne frigida Camps 145. 

Aut deſerta fiet, dum pluribus altera formis XIV. 

Tabulzlibra- 
Fervida mole ſua. ſupremamexurgit ad oram: es 
Sed tibt ſic poſutts reſpondeat utraque rebus, 
Ut fr aliquid ſurſum ſe parte attollat in ung, 
Sic aliquid parte ex alia conſurgat, &* ambas 150: 
A quiparet, geminas cumulando equaliter oras. 

Pluribus 
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XV. Pluribus implicitum Perſonis Drama ſupremo 


Rarior eſt Tabula excellens ; vel adhuc fere nulla 
155. Preftitit m multts quod vix bene praftat in ung : 


Auippe folet rerum nimio diſperſa tumultu 
Majeſtate carere gravi requieque decora ; 
Nec ſpecioſa nitet Vacuo niſt libera Campo. 


Sed ſt Opere m magno plures Thema grande requirat 
160. Ffſe fignrarum Cumulos, ſpeftabitur un; 


Machina tota rei, non ſmgula quaque ſeorſim. 


- 4. 
Internodia & 


rag exh- Precipua extremis raro Internodia membris 


XVIL Abdita {ant : ſed ſumma Pedum veſtio1a Nunquam. 


Morusmanu- 
um moru1 Ca- 


 pitis juagen= Gratia nulla manet, motuſque, vigorque Figuras 


= &« Retro alus ſubter majori ex parte latentes, 

xV11I. At capitis motum manibus comitentur agend0. 
$47 "awry Diffeciles fugito a/peFtus, contra&taque viſu 
one & Com- Aembra ſub ingrato, notuſque, aFuſque coattos, 


- 


politione. Au : dque 
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X Asa Play is very ſeldom good, in which there ,,, 29 
are too many Actors, ſo *tis very leidom cen and ber of F: 
almoſt impoſſible to perform, that a Picture ſhould 
be perfect in which there are too great a number 
of Figures. And we cannot wonder thar ſo few 
Painters have ſucceeded who have introduc'd into 1 5 e. 
their works many Figures. Becauſe indeed there 
are not many Painters to be found, who have 
ſucceeded happily, when even they have intro- 
duc'd but few. Many diſpers'd Objects breed 
confuſion, and take away from the Picture 
that grave Majefty, that ſoft filence and repoſe, 
which give beauty to the Piece, and ſatisfaction 
to the 7 t. Bur if you are conſtrained by the 
fubje&, ro admir of many Figures, you muſt then 1 60. 
conceive the whole together ; and the effe&t of 
the work at one view ; and not every thing ſepa- 
rately and m particular. KVI 

X The extremities of the Joints mult be ſeldom 2,77 39 


hidden, and the extremities or end of the Feet ne- _XV 1 
The motions of 


ver the hands and. 


* The Figures which are behind others, have __ muſt 4- 


neither Grace nor Vigor, unleſs the Motions of 16 5. 
the hands accompany thoſe of the Head. 
Avoid the views which are difhcultto be found, XV1IT. 


Ny : ? What muſt be 
and are not natural, as alſo forc'd Actions and avvidedinrhe 
. . . ai ltributi 
Motions. Show no parts which are ungracious ;#, z:,,ve. 
to 
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f j 24. The Art of Pamting. 

=o to the Sight, as all fore ſhortnings, uſually 

10 are. 

Cl; *X Avoid alſo thoſe Lines and Out-lines which 
|} "N are equal ; which make Parallels, or other ſharp 
i 170. Pointed and Geometrical Figures; ſuch as are 
Wl. Squares and Triangles : ail which by being too 
[18 exact give to the Eye a certain diſpleaſing Sym- 
|S metry, which produces no good effect. But as 
Wl [ have aſready rold you, the principal Lines ought 
|| to contraſt each other : For which reaſon in 
WW theſe out-lines, you ought to have a ſpecial regard 
I 175. to the whole rogether: for 'tis from thence that 

i the Beauty and Force of the parts proceed. 


+, XIX. X Be not lo ſtritly ty'd to Nature, that you 
at we muſt ; 

wt tic our allow nothing to ſtudy, and the bent of your 

_ "phage own Genius. But on the other {1de, believe not 

ds that your Genius alone, and the Remembrance 

= g of thoſe things which you have ſeen, can afford 

you wherewithall to furniſh out a beautifull Piece, 

without the Succour of that incomparable School- 

miſtreſs, Nature; * whom you muſt have al- 

180, ways prelent as a witneſs to the Truth. We may 

make a thouſand Errors of all kinds; they are 

every-where to be found, and as thick ſet as 

Trees in Foreſts, and amongſt many ways which 

miſlead a Traveller, there is but one true one 

which conducts him ſurely co his Journey's end ; 


as 


De Arte Graphica. 25 
Quodque refert fignis, refos quodammodo traftus, 
Sive Parallels plures ſimul, 0 vel acutas, 
Pel Geometrales (ut Quadra, Triangula,) formas : 170. 
Ingratamque pari Signor un! ex ordine quandam 
Symmetriam ſed preciprid in contraria ſemper 
Signa volunt duci tranſverſa, ut diximus ante. 
Summa igitur ratio Signorum habeatur in ont 
Compoſito ; dat enim reliquis pretium, atque vigorem. 17 5« 


Non ita nature aſtanti ſts cutque revin&Fus, ; - = 
Elon $7 OP $ l : NaturaGenlo 
c prater nibil ut Gento ſtu toque relinquas ; accom 
Nec ſine teſte rei natura, Artiſque Magiſtra danda. 
Quidlibet ingento memor ut tantummodo rerum 
Pingere poſſe putes ; errorum eſt plurima ſylva, 180. 


+ Multipliceſque vie, bene agend! termmus unus, 
Linea rea velut ſola eſt, 3+ mille recurye : 


Sed juxta Antiquos naturam imitabere pulchram, 
Qualem forma rei propria, objeftumque requirit. 


Non 
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De Arte Graphica, 


185. Non te igitur lateant antiqua Numiſmata, Gemme, 
XX. Paſa, Typi, Statue, calataque Marmora Signs ; 
Signa Anti- 
qua- Nature Quodque refert ſpecie Veterum poſt ſacula Mentem ; 
| —_ con- Splendidior quippe ex illis aſſurgit imago, 
Magnaque ſe rerum facies aperit meditant1 ; 
Tunc noſtri tenuem ſecli miſerebere for tem, 


Cum ſpes nulla fret rediture qualis in evum. 


I YO. 


IRE Exquifita fiet forma dum [ola Fioura 
Sola Figura 7 f h I / 5 


uomodotra- © Mgitur, &* multis variata Coloribus eſto. 
anda, 
Lati amplique ſinus Pannorum, & nobilts ordo 
195. Membra ſequens, ſubter latitantia Lumine &x Umbra. 
XXII. 
Quid in Pan- Exprimet, ille licet tranſverſus Jepe feratur, 
nis obſervan- Ft circumfuſos Pannorum porrig at extra 
dum. 
Membra ſmus, non contignos, ipfiſque Figure 
Partibus impreſſos, quaſi Pannus adber _eF lis ; 
209. Yed modice expreſſos cum Lumine fervet & "IE is: 


Queque 
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as allo there are many ſeveral ſorts of crooked 
lines; bur there is one only which is ſtraight. 
Our bufineſs is to imitate the Beauties of Na- 
ture, as the Ancients have done before us, and as 185. 


the Obje&t and Nature of the thing require from |, *>- .. 


us. And for this reaſon we mult be carefull in gwres:heruler 
the ſearch of Ancient Medals, Statues, Vajes and ; Womoras 
Baſſo Relievo's : * And of all other things which 

diſcover to us the Thoughts and Inventions of 

the Grecians ; becaule they furniſh us with great I 

deas, and make our Productions wholly beauritull. 1 90. 
And in truth after having well examin'd them, 

we ſhall therein find ſo many Charms, that we 

ſhall picy the Deſtiny of our preſent Age without 

hope of ever arriving at ſo high a point of Perte. 

Ctlon. 

* It you have but one ſingle Figure to work 7 2 
upon, you ought to make it perfectly finifh'd gure Tow-20 
and diverſify'd with many Colours. FTE. 

X Let the Draperies be nobly ſpread upon the ANIL 


Body ; let the Folds be large, ® and let them Bs perier, 
low the order of the parts, that they may be {zen 1 95. 
underneath, by means of the Lights and Shadows, 
notwithſtanding that the parts ſhould be often 
travers'd (or croſs'd) by the flowing of the Folds 
which looſely incompaſs them, ® without fitting 
roo ſtraight upon them, bur let them mark the 
2 patts 
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The Art of Painting. 

parts which are under them, fo as in ſome man- 
ner to diſtinguiſh them, by the judicious ordering 
of the Lights and Shadows. * And if the parts 
be too much diſtant from each other, ſo that 
there be void ſpaces, which are deeply ſhadowd, 
we are then to take occaſion to place in thoſe 
voids ſome Fold to make a joining of the parts, 
* And asthe Beauty of the Limbs conſiſts not in 
the quantity and riſing of the Muſcles, but on the 
contrary, thoſe which are leſs eminent have more 
of Majeſty than the others; in the ſame manner 
the beauty of the Draperies, conſiſts not in the 
multitude of the folds, but in their natural or- 
der, and plain fimplicicy, The quality of the 
perſons 1s allo to be conſider'd in the Drapery. 
* As ſuppoſing them to be Magiſtrates, their Dra- 
peries ought to be large and ample: If Country 
Clowns or Slaves they ought to be courſe and 
ſhort: * IF Ladies or Damlfels, light and lor. 
Tis ſomet:mes requiſite to draw out, as it were 
from the hollows and deep ſhadows, ſome Fold, 
and give it a Swelling, that receiving the Light, 
it may contribute to extend the clearnels to thoſe 
places where the Body requires it ; and hy this 
means we ſhall disburthen rhe pic.c of thote hard 
Shadowings which are always ungracetull. 


X "The 


De Arte Graphiica. 
Queque intermiſſis paſſim ſunt diſſita vanis | 
Copulet, induftis ſubterve, ſuperve lacernis. 

Et membra ut magnis pauci/que expreſſa lacertis. 


Majeſtate aliis praſtant forma atque decore z 

Haud ſecus in Pannis quos ſupra optavimus amplos 
Perpaucos ſmuum flexus, rugaſque, ſtriaſque, 
Membra ſuper verſu faciles inducere preſtat, 


Natureque rei proprius fit Pannus, abundans 
Patricus, ſuccinftus erit craſſuſque Bubulcis 
Mancipuſque ; levis, teneris, graciliſque Puellis, 


Inque cavis maculiſque umbrarum aliquando tumeſcet 
Lumen ut excipiens operis qua Maſſa requirit 


Latins extendat, ſublatiſque aggreget umbris, 
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SD De Arte Graphica. 
215. Nobilia Arma juvant virtutum, ornantque Figuras, 
XXII Qualia Muſarum, Bell, Cultuſque Deorum : 


Quid mul- 


ru; conterat Nec fit opus nimuum Gemmis Auroque refertum ; 
ad . abulzor- "+ SE | _ 
namentum. Rara etenim magno in pretio, ſed plurima vil. 

- = Þ '# 

Ornamen- 
tum Auri & 
Gemmarum- 


v.) "OM _—_ 
_ Que deinde ex Vero nequeunt praſente videri, 


220. Prototypum prins ulorum formare juvabit. 


XXVI. Convenat locus atque habitus, rituſque decuſque 


convententls Ferverur ; fit Nobilitas, Charitumque Venuſtas, 


Scena. arum homini munus. Celo. non Art M. 
"ny (Rarum ho unus, Calo, non Arte petendum.) 
Charites 8& 

Nobilitas, 


XX VINE 
Res =_— Natur fit ubique Fengr ratioque ſequenda. 


locum fuum | 


The Art of Pamting. 3I 

*X The Marks or Enſigns of Vertucs contribute 215. 
not little by cheir noblenels to the Ornament of , ASTIL. 
the Figures. Such, for example as are the Deco. cn ie 7 
rations belonging to the Liberal Arts, to War or mat Ou” 
Sacrifices. * Bur let not the work be too much X10 | 
enrich'd with Gold or Jewels, becaule the rarell os ol 
are ever the deareſt and moſt precious; and thoſe DR 
which ſerve only to increaſe the number, are of 
the common ſort, and of little value. 
X *Tis very expedient to make a Model of xxv. 
thoſe things, which we have not in our Sight, and pe I 
whoſe Nature is difficult to-be retain'd in the Me- 2 20. 
mory. | 

X We are to conſider the places, where we LE. f 
lay the ſcene of the Pi&ture; the Countries where the Pittwre. 
they were born whom we repreſent; the manner 
of their Actions, their Laws and Cuſtoms, and 
all char is properly belonging to them. 

F Let a nobleneſs and grace be remarkable XXV11. * 

e Graces 

through all your work. Bur to confeſs the truth, 4d the Ne- 
this is a moſt difficult undertaking ; and a very A 
rare Preſent which the Artiſt receives rather from. 
the hand of Heaven, than from his own Induſtry 
and Studies. 

In all things you are to follow the order of XXVITE 


Lef every 


Nature, for which reaſon you muſt. beware of thing be ſeiin 
its proper 


drawing or painting Clouds, Winds and Thun- ,;,,. 
der: 


j . 4 ; . . 
——_— CL 
; — om 
4 iz 2 
a 2 ws 
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32 The Art of Painting. 


225. der towards the bottom of your Piece; and Hell, 
and Warers, in the uppermoſt parts of ic: You 
are not to place a Stone Column or: 2 foundation 
of Wood; but let every thing Þe 1. in its proper 
place. 

230. Beſides all this, you are to cxprels the moti- 
8 Een ons of the Spirits, and the aff-ctions or Paſſions 
oy whoſe Center is the Heart: In a word, to make 

the Soul viſible, by the means of ſome tew Co- 
lours; this is that in which the greateſt difhiculty 
conſiſts. Few there are whom Jupiter regards 
with a favourable eye in this Undertaking. So 
that it appertains only to thoſe few, who parrti- 

235. Cipate ſomewhat of Divinity it elf, to work thele 
mighty Wonders. *Tis the buſineſs of Rhetori- 
cians, to treat the characters of the Paſſions: and 
I ſhall content my ſelf with repeating what an 
excellent Maſter has formerly ſaid on this Subject, 
Thar the fludied motions of the Soul, are never ſo na- 
turcl as thoſe, which are as it were ſtruck out of it on 
the ſudden by the heat and violence of a real Paſſion. 

L40. We are to have. no manner of reliſh for Go- 
LIFE. _ thique Ornaments, as being in effe&t ſo many 
nancrts are Monſters, which barbarous Ages have produc'd: 
'0 be avoided. Quring which, when Diſcord and Ambirion caus'd 

by the too large extent of the Roman Empire, had 
produc'd Wars, Plagues and Famine through the 
World, 


£ 


=—_— be - : 

_ De Arte Graphica. 33 
Non vicina pedum tabulata excelſa tonantis 225, 
Aſtra domns depifta gerent nubeſque notoſque ; 
Nec mare depreſſum Laquearia ſumma vel orcum ; 
Marmoreamque feret cannts vaga pergula molem : 
Congrua ſed propria ſemper ſtatione locentur. 

Fc preter motus antmorum C3 corde repoſtos 2 3 ©. 
Exprimere Affefus, panciſque coloribus ip/ 2 IE. 
Pingere poſſe animam, atque oculis prabere videndas, 

Hoc opus, hic labor eſt : pauci quos xquus amavit 
Juppiter, aut ardens evexit ad xthera virtus : 
Dis faniles potuere manu miracula tanta. 235 


Flos ego Rhetoribus traftandos deſero tantum 
Egregu antiquum memorabo ſophiſma Magiſtri, 
Verius affe&tus animi vigor exprimir ardens, 
Solliciti nimiim quam ſedula cura laboris. 


Denique ml ſapiat Gotthorum barbara trito 240. 
Ornamenta mo 1 C3 TF XNX., 
do, ſeclorum &+ monſtra malorum Ka 


Quers ubt bella, famem & peſtem, Diſcordia, Luxns, ornamenta 
P— . , tugienda, 
Et Romanorum res grandior intulit Orbi, Aa: 
F Ingenug 
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34 De Ares Sotica 


Tngente periere Artes, poriere ſi,/' be 
245. Artifics Mm moles, ! 44 tune m:raculs vidit 
I-bus abſ.mi Piftura, latere cotta 
Fornictbus, ſortem &> reliquam confidere Cryptis, 


Marmoribuſque diu Sculptura jacere ſepultts. 


Imperium interea ſcelerum gravitate fatiſcens 
250. Horridanox totum invaſit, donoque ſupernt 
Lumints indignum, errorum caligine merſit, 


Inpiaque ignaris damnavit ſecla tenebris: 


Unde Coloratum Graiis bue nſque Magiſtris 


Nil ſupereſt tantorum FHomimum quod Mente Modoque 


255- Noſtrates juvet Artifices, doceatque, Laborem ; 
_—— Nec qiu Chromatices nobts hoc tempore partes 


[Tertia par Reſtituat, quales Zeuxis traaverat olim. 
ICLUIR. 
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The Art of Painting. 36 
World, then I ſay, the ſtately Buildings fell to 
Ruin, and the noblene(s of all beautituil Arts was 
rotally extinguiſh'd ; then it was that the admi- 245. 
rable and almoſt ſupernatural Works of Painting 
were made Fuel for the Fire: Burt that this won- 
derfull Art might not wholly periſh, * ſome Re- 
liques of it took Sanctuary under ground, and 
thereby eſcap'd the common Deſtiny. . And in 
the ſame profane age, the noble Sculpture was for 
a long time buried under the ſame Ruines, wich 
all its beautifull Productions and admirable Sta- 
rues. The Empire in the mean time under the 
weight of its proper Crimes and undeſerving to 
enjoy the day, was invelop'd with a hideous night, 2 5 . 
which plung'd it into an Abyſs of errors, and co- 
ver'd with a thick darkneſs of Ignorance thoſe 
unhappy Ages, in juſt revenge of their Impieries : 
From hence it comes to pals, that the works of 
thoſe great Grecians are wanting to us; nothing 
of their Painting and Colouring now remains to 
affiſt our modern Arrtiſts, either in the Invention, 255- 
or the manner of thoſe Ancients; neither is there 
any man who is able to reſtore ® the CHRO- ES 
MATIQUE part o: COLOURING, or Pang. 
ro renew it to that point of excellency to which it 
had been carry'd by Zeuxis: who by this part 
which is ſo charming, ſo magical, and which fo 

F 2 admi- 
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36 The Art. of Painting. 


admirably deceives the ſight, made himſelf equat 

260. to the great Apelles, that Prince of Painters ; and 
deferv'd that height of reputation which he ſtill 
pollefles in the World, 

And as this part which we may call the Soul, 
of Painting and its utmolt perfection, isa deceiv- 
ing Beauty, but withal ſoothing and pleaſing: So 
ſhe has been accus'd of procuring Lovers for * 
her Siſter, and artfully ingaging us to admire 
her. But fo little have this Proſtitution, theſe 
falſe Colours, and this Deceit, diſhonour'd Paint- 

265. ing, that on the contrary, they have only lerv'd 
to ſet forth her Praiſe, and to make her merit far: 
ther known, and therefore it will be profitable to 
us, to have a more clear underſtanding of what 
we call Colouring. 

X The light produces all kinds of Colours, and 
the Shadow gives us none. The more a Body 
is nearer to the Eyes, and the more directly it is 
oppos'd to them, the more 1t is enlightn'd. Be- 
cauſe the Light languiſhes and leflens the farther 
it removes from its proper Sourle, 

170. The nearer the Object is to the Eyes, and the 
more directly it is oppos'd to them, the better it 
is feen, becauſe the Sight is weaken'd by diſtance. 
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De Arte Graphica. 
Hujus quando maga velut Arte equavit Apellem 
Piftorum Archizraphum Weri't ane Coloribus altam 
Nominis aterni famam toto 01 be ſonantem. 


Fc quidem ut im Tabulis fallax ſed grata Venuſtas, 
Et complementum Graphidos (mirabile viſu ) 

Pulchra vocabatur, ſed ſubdola Lena Sororis : 

Non tamen hoc lenocinium z fucuſque, doluſque 
Dedecori fuit unquam , illi fed ſemper honori, 
Laudibus & meritis ; hanc ergo noſſe juvabit. 


Lux varium vivumque dabit, nullum Umbra Colorem.. 


(uo magis adverſum eſt corpus luciſque propinquum, 


Clarins eſt Lumen ; nam debilitatur eundo. 


Quo magis eft -IYrpus direFum oculiſque propimquum, 
Conſpicitur meliis ; nam Viſus hebeſcit eundo. 


Ergo 


2 60. 


265. 


270. 


= 


a7, "F< 1 s "... 
St Ly ; 2 _ . : k I 


e238 De Arte Graphica. 
ANAL Ergo m corporibus que Viſa adverſa rotundis 
Tonorum, © ; 
Luminum & Integra fit, extrema abſcedant perdita ſignis 
_ com Confufis, non precipiti labentur in Umbram 
275. Claragradu, nec adumbrata in clara alta repente 
Prorumpant ; ſederit ſenſim hinc atque inde meatus 
Lucis & UWmbrarum, capitiſque unius ad inſtar 
Totum opus, ex multis quamquam ſit partibus unus 
Lummus Wmbrarumque globus tantunmodo fiet, 
280. Sive duovel tres ad ſummum, ubi grandius efſet 


Diviſum Pegma im partes ſtatione rematas. 


Sintque ita diſcrett inter ſe ration? colorum, 
Luminss umbrarumque anteorſum ut corpora Clara 
Obſcura umbrarum requies ſpetanda relinquat 


285, Claroque exiliant umbrata atque aſpera Campo. 
AC 


The Art of Painting. | 


39 


'Tis therefore neceſſary that round Bodies,which xxx1. 


gle, ſhould be of alivciy and ſtrong Colouring 
and that the extremities curn, in loling them- 
ſelves inſenſibly and confulcdly, without preci- 
pitating the Light all on the ſudden into the Sha- 
dow ; or the Shadow into the Light. But the 
paſſage of one into the other muſt be common 
and imperceprible, that is by degrees of Lights in- 
to Shadows and of Shadows into Lights, And it is in 
conformity to theſe Principles that you ought to 


treat a whole Grouppe of Figures, though it be- 


compos'd of ſeveral parts, in the ſame manner as 
you would do a ſingle Head : or if your Com- 
poſition requires, that you {ſhould have two 
Grouppes, or even.three ( * which ought to be 
the moſt) in your Piece, take heed rhat they may 
be detach'd, that is ſeparated or diſtinguiſh'd from 
each other by the Colours, the Lights and the 
Shadows, which are ſo dextrouſly to be manag'd, 
X that you may make the Bodies appear en- 
lighten'd by the Shadows which bound rhe f1ght ; 
which permit it not ſuddenly to go farther; and 
which cauſe it to repoſe for ſome ſpace of time, 
and that reciprocally the Shadows may be made 


{enſible by enlightning your ground, 
The 


' . ' | Th 
are ſeen. one over agailt the other in a rigne An- ,, 


aut! of 


. 
fy p 
#4 + 5 
\ - 
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27S, 


280. 
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40 The Art of Painting. 
The raiſing and roundneſs of a Body, oughr 
to be given it inthe ſame manner as we behold 
icin a Convex Mirrour, in which we view the Fi- 
gures and all other things, which bear out with 
290. more Lifeand ſtrength than Nacure it ſeif, * And 
let thoſe which turn, be of broken Colors, as 
Will being leſs diftinguiſh'd, and nearer to the borders. 
I Thus the Painter and the Sculptor, are to work 
l with one and the ſame intention, and with one 
and the ſame conduct. For what the Sculptor 
ſtrikes off, and makes round with his inftrument 
of Steel, the Painter performs with his Pencil ; 
caſting behind, that which he makes leſs viſible 
295. by the Diminution, and breaking of his Colours ; 
and drawing forward by his moſt lively Colours 
and ſtrongeft Shadows, that which is directly op- 
pos'd to the Sight, as being more ſenſible, and 
more diſtinguiſh'd, and art laſt enriching the naked 
Canvals, with ſuch Colours as are borrow'd from 
300. Nature; in the midſt of which he ſeems to fit; 
and from thence with one glance of ar ''ye and 
without removing his ſeat, he takes tii2: part of 
her which ſhe repreſents to his Stght , anc! turns as 
ina Machine about his v ork. 
>> + +4 $f When (olid Bois, (enſibie co the teeling, and 
of ark Bo dark, are placd on Light, and tranſparent 


dies on light 
grand, © grounds, as for example, The Heavens, the 


Clouds 
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Ac veluti in ſpeculiss convexis eminet ante 
Aſperior reipſa vigor &* vis autta colorum 
Partibus adverſis ; magis & fuga rupta retror ſum 

Illorum eſt (ut viſa minus vergentibus ors ) 

Corporibus dabimus formas hoc more rotundas, 290. 
Mente Modoque igitur Plaſtes © Piftor eodem 

Diſpoſitum tratabit opus; que Sculptor in orbem 

Atterit, hac rupto procul abſcedente colore 

Aſſequitur Piftor, fugientiaque illa retror ſum 
Tam ſignata minus confuſa coloribus aufert : 293+ 


" 


Anteriora quidem direfe adverſa, colore 
Integra, vivaci, ſummo cum Lumine e&& Umbra 


Antrorſum diſtin&ta refert velut aſpera viſu. 


Sicqne ſuper planum inducit Leucoma Colores. 
Flos velut ex ipſa natura immotus eodem 3 OO. 
Intuity circum Statuas daret inde rotundas. 


Denſa Figurarum folidus que corpora formis CNXI L 
Subdita ſunt tafu non tranſluent, ſed opaca la S opaca 
. . _ CU r = 
In tranſlucend: ſpatio ut ſuper Aera, Nubes — 4 
G Lympida 
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4 De Arte Graphica, 
5. Tympida ſtagna Wndaruni, & ivanta catera debent 
Aſpertora illis prope 0101 ftantibis offs 
Ut diſtinfta magis firmo C1111 = G Umbra, 
Et gravioribus ut ſuſten: a coloribits, mter 
Aereas ſpecies {ubjiſtent ſemper opaca : 
210. Sed contra procul abſcedant perlucida denfis 
Corporibus leviora; uti Nubes, Aer & Unde. 


XSNHL Non poterunt diverſa locts duo Lumina eadem 
Non duo ex 


Calo Lumi- In Tabula paria admitti, aut equalia ping: : 


Tab 
_—— Majus at in mediam Lumen cadet uſqe Tabellani 


315. Latins infuſum, primis qua ſumma Figurts 
Res agitur, circumque 0ras minuetur eundo : 
Utque in progreſſu Jubar attenuatur ab ortu 
Solis ad occaſum paulatim, & ceſſat eundo z 
Sic Tabulis Lumen, tota in compage Colorum, 
220, Primo a fonte, minus ſenſun declinat euudo.' 


Majus 


The Art of Painting, 2 
Clouds and Waters, and every other thing which 3; 
is in Motion, and void of different Objects, they 

ought to be more rough and more diſtinguiſh. 

able than that with which they are incompals'd, 

that being ſtrengthen'd by the Lights and Sha- 

dows, or by the more ſenſible Colours, they 

may ſubſiſt and preſerve their Solidiry amongſt | 
thoſe acrea! and traniparent Species, and that on 310. 
the contrary thoſe grounds whichare, as we have 

ſaid, the Sky, the clouds and the Waters being 

clearer and more united, may be thrown off from 


the Sight to a farther diſtance. ——__ 
We are never to admit two equal Lights in the 7 + there 

lame Picture; butthe greater Light mult ſtrike for- _ Face "9 

cibly on the middle; and there extend its greateſt Z/- #- 

clearnels on thoſe places of the Picture, where the 31 5. 

principal Figures of it are, and where the ſtrength 

of the action is perform'd, diminiſhing by degrees 

as It comes nearer and nearer to the Borders ; 

and after the fame manner that che Light of the 

Sun languiſhes inſenfibly in irs ſpreading from 

the Eaſt, from whence it begins, towards the 

Weſt where it decays and vaniſhes ; ſo the Light 

0: the Picture being diſtributed over all the Co- 

lcurs, will become leſs ſenſible the farther it isre- 3 20. 


raov'd from its Original. 


G 2 The 
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| 08 The experience of this is evident in thoſe Sta- 
2308 rues which we ſee (et up in the midft of Publique 
| | Places, whoſe upper parts are more enlighten'd 
| than the lower ; and therefore you are to imitate 


[Fi thent in the diſtribution of your Lights. 
/114 Avoid ſtrong Shadows on the middle of the 
16 Limbs; leaſt the great quantity of black which 
4 compoles thoſe Shadows, ſhould ſeem to enter 
10 325. intothemand to cut them: Rather take care to 
wi! place thoſe ſhadowings round about them, there- 
wo by to heighten the parts, and take ſo advantage- 
71 ous Lights, that after great Lights, great Sha- 
dows may ſucceed. And therefore Titian laid, 
with reaſon that he knew no better rule for the 
diſtribution of the Lights and ſhadows, than his 
Obſervations drawn from a ®* Bunch of Grapes. 
18 3. X Pure or unmix'd white either draws an ob. 
Il of pbie wg)ect nearer, or carries it off to farther diſtance : 
=  Blak, It draws it nearer with black, and throws it back- 
WW .- ward without it, * But as for pure black, there 
Wl is nothing which brings the object nearer to the 
1174 Sight. 
HY The light being alter'd by ſome Colour, ne- 
113k ver fails to communicate ſomewhat of that Co- 
18 lour to the Bodies on which it ſtrikes, and the 
1128 ſame effect is perform'd by the Medium of Air, 
| li W through which it paſles. 
1148 The 
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De Arte Graphica. 4.5 
Majus ut in Statuis per compita ſtantibus Urbis 
Lumen habent Partes ſupere, minus inferiores, 
Idem erit in tabulis, majorque nec umbra vel ater 
Membra Figurarum intrabit Color atque ſecabit : 


Corpora ſed circum Umbra cavis latitabit oberrans: 325+ 
Atqueita queretur Lux opportuna Figuris, 

Ut late infuſum Lumen lata Umbra ſequatur : 

Unde nec immerito fertur Titianus ubique 
Lucts & Umbrarum Normam appellaſſe Racemum. 


Purum Album eſſe poteſt propiuſqz magiſqz remotum : 3 3 O- 
Cum Nigro antevenit propins, fugit abſque remotum ; zonal, 


Purum autemNigrum antrorſum venit uſq; propinquums erum- 


Lux fucata fuo tingit miſcetque Colore 
Corpora, ficque ſuo, per quem Lux funditur, atr. 
Corpora 
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| 33 5 ET Corpora juntta fumul, circumfuſoſque w 
i. Colorum VE Excipuunt, propriumque alius radiofa 1 efle unt. 
ad eCUOs» 


_— Pluribus in Solides liquid ſub Luce propinquis 
rum, Participes, mixtoſque ſimul decet eſſe Colores. 
Hanc Normam Veneti Piftores rite ſequuti, 
349% (Quzfuit Antiquis Corruptio difta Colorum) 
Cum plures opere in magno poſutre Figuras, 
Ne conquntta ſimul variorum mimica Colorum 
Congeries Formam implicitam &* conciſa minutis 
Membra daret Pannts, totam unamquamque Figuram 
345+ Af aut uno tantum veſtire Colore 
Sunt ſouti, variando Tonis tunicamque togamque 
Carbaſeoſque Sinus, vel amicum in Lumine & Umbra 


C ontiguts circum nebus ſociando Colorem. 
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RXXNVII. 
Ac \ s FS: og 6 \ © _ 
_— Qua minus eſt ſpatii atrei, aut qua purior Aer, 


350, Cuntta magis diſtintta patent, ſpecieſque reſervant : 


Quaque 


The Art of Painting. 4.7 


The Bodies which are cloſe together, receive 335. 


froin eacit other that Colovr i 1401 15 2ppolite tO __NXXXYV. 
I The reflettion 
rhem: 1d rcliedt on each 05 | his Na- of Colours. 


CLF4.,y NC Property CIcIF OWN. 

"Tis 3\{o conſonant to reafon, thu: :/ 1c + 
part of thoie Bodies which are under a Lit u 
is extended and diſtribuced equaliy thrown all, 
{ſhould participare of each others Colours. The 
Venetian School having a great regard for that Max- 
im(which the Ancientscall'd the Breaking of Colours) 340+ 
in te quantity of Figures with which they fill their 
Pictures, have always endeavour'd the Union of 
Colours, for fear that being too different, they 
ſhould come to incumber the Sight by their con- 
fuſion with their quantity of Members ſeparated 
by their Folds, which are allo in great number; 
and for this reaſon they have painted their Dra- 345. 
peries with Colours that are nearly related to 
each other, and have ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd them 
any other way, than by the Diminution of the 
Lights and Shadows joining the contiguous Ob. 
jects by the Participation of cheir Colours, and 
thereby making a kind of Reconciliation or Friend- 
{hip berwixt the Lights and Shadows. 

The leſs acreal ſpace which there is betwixt us 150. 
and che Object, and the more pure the Air is, by ſo Xxxv1l. 


| . Of the Iney- 
much the more the Species are preferv'd and di- nina tie 


ſtinguiſh'd ; 


RX XX Vito 
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j E 48 The Art of Painting. 
6h ſtinguiſh'd ; and on the contrary the more ſpace 
« of Air there is, and the leſs it is pure, ſo much 
iis the more the Object is confus'd and embroyl'd. 
f\ XXXVIIL Thoſe objects which are plac'd foremott to 
le: + e relation «ry > 
of Diſtances, the view, ought always to be more finiſh'd, than 
M0 \ thoſe which are caſt behind ; and ought to have 
ll dominion over thoſe things which are contus'd 
and tranſient. * Bur let this be done relatively, 
355- (viz) one thing greater and ſtronger, caſting the 


Wi Ic behind and rendring it leſs ſenſible by irs op- 


Wl | polition. 

Wt. - XXXIX Thoſe things which are remov'd to a diſtant 
18 Wk 2% view, though they are many, yet ought tro make 
| 1 ſranced) but one Maſs; as for example the Leaves on 
lll! the Trees, and the Billows inthe Sea. 
nt | bog | Ler not the Objects which ought to be conti- 
| of Bodies ggoUus be ſeparated, and let choſe which ought 

__ - oxy ©o be ſeparated be apparently ſo to us ; bur let 
U. the hich this be done by a ſmall and pleaſing difference. 
Wl orice  * Let two contrary extremities never touch 
11208 Comrary ex- each other, either in Colour or in Light, but ler 
Wi be avoided, there always be a Medium partaking both of the 
ft 1 one and of the other. 
at Dive p f Let the Bodies every-where be of different 
Wh Tonesand Co- T Ones and Colours; that thoſe which are behind 
_ may be ty'd in Friendſhip together, and that thoſe 
1198 which are foremoſt may be ſtrong and lively. 
il © "Ev 


i EST =. . = 
De Arte Graphica. 45 
Oudque mags denſus nebulis, aut plurimus Aer 
Amplum mter fuerit ſpatium porrectus, m auras 


Confundet rerum ſpecies, &> perdet inanes. XXXYIIL 
Anteriora magis ſemper finita remotis une OM 
Incertis dommentur &* abſcedentibus, idque 255. 


More relativo, ut majora minoribus extant. 


— 


Cun&ta minuta procul Maſſam denſantur in unam, o AXXIX. 
. . - rpora pr - 
Ut folia arboribus ſylvarum, & in Aquore flutus. 


XL- 
Gy Contigua & 
Contigua inter ſe cotant, ſed diſſita diſtent, wh 
Diſtabuntque tamen grato & diſcrimine paryo. 3 60. 
| raria qungere nol ; XL 
Ext! ema extremus contraria nungere noll ; 0 
Sed medio ſint uſque gradu ſociata Coloris. co 


enda;y 


Corporum erit Tonus atque Color variatus ubighe XLIL 


SP | Tonus & 
Quarat amicitiam retro, ferus emicet ante. Color wal 
H Supre- 
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50 De Arte Graphica. 


2 65. Supremum in Tabulis Lumen captare diet 
XLI- Tnſanus labor Artſficum ; cum attmgere tantum 
Luminisde- ,Z | ” - 
lectus. Not Promenta queant ; aurean ſed veſpere Lucem, 
Seu modicam mane albentem, ſive atherts actam 


Poſt Hyemem nimbis transfuſo Sole caducam, 


270. Sen nebulis fultam accipient, tonitruque rubentem. 


| 


XLIV. Levia que lucent, veluti Chryſtalla, Metalla, 
_— Ligna, Ofſa & Lapides ; Yilloja, ut Vellera, Pelles, 
Barbe, aqueique Oculi, Crines, Holoſerica, Plume ; 


Et Liquida, ut ſtagnans Aqua, reflexeque ſub Undis 


Corporee ſpecies, & Aquis contermina cunfta, 


h 
4 Subter ad extremum liquide fmt pitta, ſuperque ' 
Luminibus percuſſa ſuis, ſigniſque repoſtis. 

XLV. Area vel Campus Tabule vagus eſto, leviſque 


Campus T a- Os, * 
> ag Abſcedat latus, liquideque bene unttis amicis 


380. Tota ex mole Coloribus, una five Patella : 


Queque cadunt retro m Campum confinia Campo. 
Vividus 


dl. 


The Art of Painting. 51 
X 'Tis labour in vain to paint a High-noon, or 3 65 
Mid-day light in your Picture, becauſe we have lk 
no Colours which can ſufficiently expreſs it, but Zizr, 2M 
tis better counſel, to chooſe a weaker light; ſuch 
as is that of the Evening, with which the Fields 
are gilded by the Sun; or a Morning/light , 
whoſe whitenels is allay'd : or that which appears 
after a Shower of Rain, which the Sun gives us 
through the breaking of a Cloud: or during 
Thunder, when the Clouds hide him trom our 370. 
view, and make the light appear of a fiery colour. 1 
Smooth bodies, Pk as Chryſtals , poliſh'd XLIV. {14 
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: . 4 Of certain 
Metals, Wood, Bones, and Stones ; thoſe which ;z;,g; ve/a- 


5 . . Tg to the 
are cover'd with Hair, as Skins, the Beard, or E alpart, 


the Hair of the Head; as allo Feathers, Silks, /_ 
and the Eyes, which are of a watery nature; and 11M : 
thoſe which are liquid, as Waters, and thoſe cor- 375, 40 
poreal ſpecies, which we ſee reflected by them ; 
and in fine, all that which touches them, or is 
near them, ought to be much painted and united- 
ly on their lower parts, but touch'd boldly above 
by the light and ſhadows which are proper to 
them. | 

X Let the Field, or Ground of the Picture, be XLV. 

; ! The field or 

clean, free , tranſient , light, and well united 4,c,,9 of ihe 
with Colours which are of a friendly nature to 


each other ; and of ſuch a mixture, as there may 3 90- 
H 2 be 


ps Fo 
{ 


S8LVT. 
Of the viva- 
City of Co- 
lour s, 


4 
: , 
18. 


385. 
XLVII. 


XLVIIL 
The Piftare 


prece. 


XLIS. 
The Looking- 


ter s beſt 
AMaſter. 


L. 
An half fi- 
Cure, or 4 
whole one, be- 


3909. 


glaſs the Paine IVY 


The Art of Painting. 


be ſomething in it of every colour that compoles 
your work, as 1t were the contents of your Pa- 


lette. 


And let the bodies mutually partake of 


the colour of their ground. 

7 Let your Coiours be lively, and yet not 
ook (according to the Painter's Proverb) as if 
they had been rubb'd or ſprinkled with meal : 
that is to lay, let them not be pale. 

X Let the parts which are neareſt to us, and 
molt rais'd, be ſtrongly colour'd, and as it were 
ſparkling ; and let thoſe parts which are more re- 
mote from ſighc, and towards the borders, be 


more faintly touch'd, 
X Let there be ſo much harmony, or conſent, 


of 5,45, in the Maſles of the Picture, that all the ſhadow- 


ings may appear as if they were but one. 


X Let the whole Pi&ture be made of one piece, 


drily. 


z9 beofoxve and avoid as much as poſſibly you can, to paint 


*X The Looking;glaſs will inftru&t you in ma- 


Beauties, which you may obſerve from Na- 


cure : ſo will alſo thoſe objects which are ſcen in 


an Evening in a large proſpect. 


If you are to paint a half figure or a whole 
one, which is to be ſet before the other figures, 


light. 


fore others, it muſt be plac'd nearer to the view, and next the 


And if it is to be painted, in a great place, 
and 


De Arte Graphica. 53 


ividus efto Color nimio non pallidus Albo, XLVI. 
Rf Fs - Color vivi- 
Adverſiſque locis ingeſtus plurimus ardens ; dus, non ta- 
Sed leviter parceque datus vergentibas 0ris. men pallidus. 
. A 85. 
Cun&a Labore ſimul cotant, velut Umbra ineadem, ie 
Umbra. 
: Rk x XLVIIL 
Tota fiet Tabula ex una depifta Patella. Ex una Pa- 
tella fit Ta- 
bula, 
| XLIX, 
Multa ex Natura Speculum praclara docebit ; Speculum 
\ $ : Pictorum 
uzque procul ſero ſpatus ſpeftantur in amplis. Magiſter. 
L. 
: Dimidia Ft- 
| gura vel in- 
Dimidia Effgies, que ſola, vel integra plures ” 


Ante alias poſuta ad Lucem, tet proxima viſu, 3 99. 
Et latis ſpeftanda locis, oculiſque remota, 
Liminis Umbrarumque gradu ſit pitta ſupremo, 

Partibus 
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vol. De Arte Graphica, 


LI. Parubus m minis mitatio juſta juvabit 
 _Egreiem, alternas referendo tempore eodem + 
395" Confunules Partes, cum Lumimis atque Coloris 
Compoſitis puſtiſque Tonis, tunc parta Labore 
Si facili & vegeto mieat ardens, viva videtur. 


WW. Fifa loco anguſto tenere pingantur, amico 
ors TE. Tuntta Colore graduque, procul que pita feroct 
400. Sit & maquali variata Colore, Tonoque. 
Grandia i ſ1gna volunt ſpatia ampla feroſque Colores. 


 Lumma 


The Art of Painting. 55 
and at a diſtance from the Eyes; be {ure onthat 
occaſion not to be ſparing of great lights, the 
moſt lively colours, nor the ſtrongeſt {hadows. 

X As for a Portira:i&t, or Pictures by the Lite, __ 
you are to work vreciſely afrer Nate, and to 
exprels what the ſhows you, working at the 
ſame time on thoſe parts which are relembling 295. 
to each other: As for example, the Eyes, the 
Cheeks, the Noſtrils and the Lips: lo that you 
are to lack the one, as ſoon as you have given 
2 ſtroke of the Pencil to the other, leſt the inter- 
ruption of time caule you to loſe 0" Idea of one 
part, which Nature has produc'd to reſemble the 
other: and thus imitating Feature for Feature with 
a juſt and harmonious Compolition of the lights 
and ſhadows, and of the colours, and giving to 
the Picture hind livelineſs which To freedom and 
force of the Pencil make appear, it may ſeem 


the living hand of Nature. 


The works which are painted to be ſeen in __ LIL _ 
lictle or narrow places, muſt be very tender and of bmw 
| well united with tones, and colours ; the degrees 
of which ought to be more "9" MW more une- , 
qual, and more ſtrong and vigorous, as the work TE 
is more diſtant: and it you make great figures, 


let them be ſtrongly colour'd, and in very lpaci- 
ous places, 


LI. 


rtrail. 


X You 
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56 The Art of Painting. 
LIK. F You are GO paint the molt tenderly that pol- 


Lar 'C Lioh! E. E.: 
 * fibly you can; and endeavour to loſe infenſ1bly 


the * large lights in the ſhadows which ſucceed 

them, and incompals them aboutr. 
LIV. eb Difthnre he fer 1 | © . EY 
kar Licker, [it il; Picture be jet in a place which is enligh 


are requiſie. tend, but with a little light, che colours muſt 

405. bevery clear; as onthe contrary very brown, if 

the piacc be firongly enlighten'd, or in the open 
Ar. 

Ly. Remember to avoid objects which are full of 
7,8" hollows, broken in pieces, lirtle, and which are 
painring ro ſeparated, or in parcels: ſhun allo thoſe things 
Ee AVI . ; : d 

which are barbarous, ſhocking to the Eye and 
party-colour'd, and all which is of an equal force 
of light and ſhadow : as alſo all things which are 

410. obſcene, impudent, filchy, unleemly, cruel, fan- 

raſtical, poor and wretched; thole things which 
are ſharp and rough co the teeling : In ſhort, all 
things which corrupt their natural forms, by a 
contuſion of their parts which are intangled in 
each other : For the Eyes have a horrour for thoſe 


_ things which the Hands will not condeſcend to touch. 
The pruden- Bur while you endeavour to avoid one vice, be 
tial part of a ; ; R 
Painter, Cautious leſt you fill into another : for Yertue 15 


415- placd/betwixt two extreams, which are on both ſudes 
equally blameable. 


Thoſe 


Cy 
hol nonkeotbegena cc — cow 


De Arte Graphica. 


Lumina lata unftas ſimul undique copulet Umbras 
Extremus Labor. In Tabulas demiſſa feneſtris 
Si fuerit Lux parva, Color clariſſimus eſto: 
Vividus at contra obſcuruſque in Lumine aperto. 


Que vacuts diviſa cavis vitare memento : 
Trita, minuta, fimul que non ſtipata dehiſcunt ; 
Barbara, Cruda oculis, rugs fucata Colorum, 
Luminis Umbrarumque Toms equalia cuncta ; 
Feda, cruenta, cruces , obſcena, ingrata, chimeras, 
Sordidaque &* miſera, C vel acuta, vel aſpera taftu, 
Queque dabunt forme temere congeſta ruinam, 
Implicitaſque aliis confundent miſcua Partes. 


Dumque fugis vitioſa, eave im contraria labi 


Danna mali, Vitium extremis nam ſemper mbheret. 
NY Pulchra 


31 


LUI. 
Lumina lata. 

LIV. 
Quantitas 
Luminis loci 
in quo T abu- 
la eſt expo- 
nenda. 


405. 


LV; 
Errores & vi- 
tia Picturz- - 
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58 
Pulchra gradu ſummo Graphidos ſtabilita Vetuſte 


LVII, 


_ Elegantium 5s - | | 
IdezTabula- Nobilibus Signs ſunt Grandia, Difſita, Pura, 


rum, 


Terſa, velut minime confuſa, Labore Ligata, 
Partibus ex magms pauciſque effeta, Colorum 


420. Corporibus diſtin feris, ſed ſemper amucis. 


Qui bene cepit, uti fafti jam fertur habere 


p * yo . *, . STS . 
LVIN. Dimidium ; Pifturam ita nil ſub limine primo 


Pictor Tyro. : 
: Ingrediens Puer offendit damnofuus Arti, 


Quam varla errorum genera ignorante Mariſtro 
Ex pravis libare T ypis, mentemque veneno 


425. 
Inficere, m toto quod non abſtergitur «vo. 


Nec Graphidos rudis Artis adhuc cito qualitacumque 
Corporaviva ſuper ſtudium meditabitur ante 
lllorum quam Symmetriam, Internodia, Formam 
Noverit mſpettis dofto evolvente Magiftro 
- Archetypis, dulceſque Dolos praſenſerit Artis. 
Pluſque Manu ante oculos quam voce docebitur uſus. 


430. 


LIX. 
Ars debet (er- 
vire Pictort, 
non Pictor == \ 
Arti. ' 


Quare 


The Art of Painting, 59 

Thoſe things which are beautifull in the ut: > 
moſt degree of Perfe&tion, according to the Axi- theamiful 
om of ancient Painters, ® ought to have ſome- *'** 
what of greatneſs in them ; and their out-lincs tro 
be noble: they muſt be diſintangled, pure and 
without alteration, clean and knit rogether ; com- 
pos'd of great parts, yet thoſe but tew in num- 
ber. In fine, diſtinguiſh'd by bold Colours; but 420: 
of ſuch as are related, and friendly to each other: 
And as it is a common ſaying, that He who has yy. 


begun well, has already perform'd balf his work; lo — 
® chere is nothing more pernicious to a Youth, er. 
who is yet in the Elements of Painting, than to 
engage himſelf under the diſcipline of an igno- 
rant Maſter; who depraves his taſte, by an in- 
finite number of miſtakes ; of which his wretched 
works are full, and thereby makes him drink the 42 5- 
pos: which infe&ts him through all his future 
life. 

Lethim who is yet but a Beginner, not make 
ſo much haſte to ſtudy after Nature, every thing 
which he intends to imitate; as not in the mean 
time to learn Proportions, the connexion of the 
parts, and their ourt-lines : And let him firſt have 4 o. 
well examin'd the Excellent Originals, and have 
thoroughly ſtudied all the ſweet deceipts of his 
Art, which he muſt be rather taught by a know- 
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60 The Art of Painting. 
ing Maſter, than by praftice; and by ſeeing him 


perform, without being contented onely to hear 
him ſpeak, 
LIX. X Search whatſoever is aiding to your Art, and 


Art muſt be j 
- "nun convenient, and avoid thoſe things which are re- 


we _—_ * pugnant to If. 
Dizerſirzava = Bodies of divers natures which are aggroup'd 
facility are _— 
zaſnge., (or combin'd) together, are agreeable and plea- 
435- fſanr to the fight; * as allo thoſe things which 
appear to be perform'd with eaſe. Becaule they 
are ever full of Spirit, and ſcem animated with a 
kind of Ccoleftial fire: Burt we are not able to 
compals theſe things with facility, till we have 
for a long time weigh'd them in our judgment, 
and thoroughly confider'd them : By this means 
the Painter ſhall be enabled to conceal the pains, 
and ſtudy which his Art and work have coft him, 
under a pleaſing fort of deceipt : For the great- 
eſt ſecret which belongs to Art, is to hide it from 
the diſcovery of Spectatours. 
4.40. Never give the leaſt touch with your Pencil 
© —0P till you have well examind your Delign, and 


»/tte in the have fertled your our-lines, ® nor till you have 


He, « . . : 
 =</apriy "preſent in your mind a perfect Idea of your 


Cloth, work. 
LX11 X Let the Eye be fatisfy'd in the firſt place, 


The C | 
Jer 4 even againſt and above all other reaſons, which 


£ Jes» b e- 


De Arte Graphica. 61 


| | _ 
Quere Artem quecumgque juvant, fuge queque YePNg- gejorrece. 
nant. ant diverſitas 
& Operis ta- 
_ , _ 
; . ; peciatim Ars 

 Corpora diverſe nature juntta placebunt ; fiorur 
Sic ea que facili contempta labore videntur : 435- 


Athereus quippe ignis ineſt & ſpiritus illis. 
Mente diu verſata, manu celeranda repenti. 
Arſque Laborque Operis grata ſic fraude latebit. 


Maxima deinde erit ars, nihil artis ineſſe videri. 


Nec prius mducas Tabule Pigmenta Colorum, 440. 


—_— LXL 
Expenſ: quam figna Typi ſtabilita niteſcant, Archetypus 
: : | in mente, A- 
Et menti preſens Operis fit Pegma futurt. pographum 
in tela, 
Pravaleat ſenſus rationi que offcit Arti LXIL. 
Circinus in 0- 


 Conſpicue, inque oculis tantummodo Circinus eſto» cul 
| Utere 


62 De Arte Graphica. 


Fd — 


445. Utere Dottorum Monitis, nec ſperne ſuperbus 
R meg 7"iſcere que de te fuerit Sententia Vulgi. 
Hori nocet E/? cecus nam quiſque ſuis in rebus, & expers 
Purina, Jadicii, Prolemque ſuam miratur amatque. 
Aſt ubi Conſulium deerit Sapientis Amici, 
450. 14 tempus dabit, atque mora intermiſſa labori. 
Non facilis tamen ad nutus & mania Vulgi 
Difta levis mutabis Opus, Geniumque relinques : 
Nam qui parte ſua ſperat bene poſſe mereri 


Multivaga de Plebe, nocet fubi, nec placet ulli. 


Cumque Opere in proprio ſoleat ſe pingere Pifor, 
( Prokem adeo ſubi ferre parem Natura ſuevit) 


YGN CIQUTIVEe* 


Proderit 


The Art of Painting. 63 
beget difficulties in your Art, which of it ſelf ſuffers 
none ; andlet the compals be rather in yout Eyes 


than in your Hands. 


X Profic your felt by the Counſels of the know- 445- 


ing : Anddo not arropantly diſdain to learn the CD ” 


opinion of every man concerning your work. my 
All men are blind as to their own productions ; ” 
and no man is capable of judging in his own 
cauſe; * bur if you have no knowing friend, to 
afiſt you with his advice, yet length of time will +. 
never fail ; *cis but letting ſome weeks pals over 
your Head, or at leaſt ſome days, without looking 
on your work, and that intermiſſion will faithful- 
ly diſcover to you the faults, and beauties ; yet 
ſuffer not your ſelf to be carried away by the opt 
nions of the Vulgar, who often ſpeak without 
knowledge ; neither give up your ſelf altogether 
to them, and abandon wholly your own Genius, 
ſo as lightly to change that which you have made: 
For he who has a windy Head, and flatters him- 
ſelf with the empty hope of deſerving the praiſe of 
the common people, whoſe opinions are inconli- 
derate, and changeable, does but injure himſelf 
and pleaſes no man. 

Since every Painter paints himlelt in his own 455- 
works (ſo much is Nature accuftom'd to produce ,, -xV- 


Know your 


her own likeneſs ) "tis advantageous to him to /e/f 


know 
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LXV. 
Perpetually 
prattiſe, and 
ao eaſily what 
you have con- 
cerv a, 


465. 


LXVI. 
The Morning 
moſt proper 

or work. 

LXVIL- 
Evers day de 
ſome; 111g, 

LXV1II. 
The Paſſions 
which are 
true and na- 
—_— 


4.7 O. 


The Art of Painting. 
know himſelf, * to the end that he may cultivate 
thoſe Talents which make his Genius, and nor 
unprofitably loſe his time in endeavouring to 
gain that which ſhe has refus'd him. As nei- 
cher Fruits have the taſte, nor Flowers the beauty 
which is natural to them when they are cranſplan- 
red in a foreign ſoil, and are forc'd to bear be- 
fore their ſeaſon by an artificial heat: ſo tis in 
vain for the Painter to {weat over his works in 
{pight of Nature and of Genius ; for without them 
'tis impoſſible for him to ſucceed, | 

X While you meditate on theſe truths, and 
obſerve them diligently, by making neceſſary re- 
fletions on them ; let the labour of the Hand 
accompany the ſtudy of the Brain ; let the for: 
mer ſecond and ſupport -the latter; yet without 
blunting the ſharpneſs of your Genius ; and aba- 
ting of its vigour by too much aſliduity, 

X The Morning is the beſt, and moſt proper 
part of the day for your buſinels ; employ it 
cherefore in the ſtudy and exerciſe of thoſe things 
which require the greateſt pains and application. 

X Let no day paſs over you without a line. 

Obſerve as you walk the Streets, the Airs of 
Heads; the natural Poſtures and Expreſſions ; 
which are always the moſt free the leſs they ſeem 


to be obſery'd. 
* Bc 


ww 1 OOCDDDOS —oe—_o—_  —_—— nn 


De Arte Graphica. 65 
Proderit imprimis Piftori iS oxzure ; 
Ut data que genio colat, abſtmeatque negatis. 


Fruftibus utque ſuns nunquam eſt ſapor atque venuſtas 
Floribus inſueto in fundo precoce ſub anni * 460. 
Tempore, quos cultus violentus &* 1gnis adegit ; 

Sic nunquam nimio que ſunt extorta labore, 

Et pitta invito Genio, nunquam ulla placebunt. 


LXV. 
Quod mente 


conceperis 
manu com- 


Vera ſuper meditando, Manus, Labor improbus adfit : groba, 
Nec tamen obtundat Genium, mentiſque vigorem. 465. 


Optima noſtrorum pars matutina dierum, LXVI. 
Matutinum 


Difralt hanc 1gitur potiorem impende Labori. tempus La- 
| bort aptum. 


LXVIE 


Nulla dies abeat quin linea dufta [uberlit. Singulis die- 
: 7 ſup fe bus aliquid 


Perque vias vultus hominum, motuſque notabis faciendum. 
Libertate ſua proprios, poſitaſque Figuras 470. 
. . LX VIII. 
Ex ſeſe faciles, ur inobſervatus habebss. AﬀeRus in- 
Mx obſervati & 
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65 
LXIX. 


Non dc{int 
F ugulares. 


48 5; 


| Ingenio rerum ſpecies preſentior extat, 
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De "Arte Graphics, 
Mox quodcumque Mari, 'Terrss & in Aere pulchrum 


Contigerit, Chartis propera mandare paratts, 
Dum preſens animo ſpecies tthi fervet hiants. 


Non epulis nims indulget Piftura, meroque 
Parcit, Amicorum quantum ut ſermone benigqno 
Exhauſtum reparet mentem recreata, ſed inde 
Litibus C&> curts in Culibe libera vita 

Secefſus procul a turba ſtrepituque remotos 
LVillarum rurifque beata fitentta querit : 
Namgquerecolle&o tota incumbente Minerva 


Commodinſque Operts compagem ampleclitur omnem. 


Infami tihi non potior ſit avara peculi 
Cura, aurique fames, modica quam ſorte beato 
Nomim# &terni & laudts pruritus habende, 


Con- 
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The Art of Pamting. 


X Be ready to put into your Table-book 


(which you muſt always carry about you) uwhar- Fs 


loever you judge worthy of it ; whether it be up. 
on the Earth, or in the Air, or upon the Waters, 
while the Species of them is yet freſh in your [- 
magination. 

* Wine and good Cheer are no great Friends 
ro painting, they ſerve only to recreate the Mind, 
when 'tis oppreſt and ſpent with Labour; then 
indeed 'tis proper to renew your Vigour by the 
converſation of your Friends: Neither is a true 
Painter naturally pleas'd with the fatigue of buſt- 
neſs, and particularly of the Law, * bur delights 
in the liberty which belongs to the Batchelour's 
Eſtate. * Painting naturally withdraws from 
Noiſe and Tumult, and pleafes it ſelf in the en: 
joyment of a Country Retirement : becaule Si. 
lence and Solicude ſet an edge upon the Genius, 
and cauſe a greater Application to work and ſtu- 
dy, and allo ſerve to produce the Ideas, which, 
ſo conceiv'd, will be always preſent in the MnJ, 
even to the finiſhing of the work ; the whole com- 
paſs of which, the Painter can at that time more 
commodiouſly form to himlelf than at any other. 

X Let not the covetous deſign of growing rich, 
induce you to ruin your reputation, but rather la- 
tisfy your ſelf with a moderate fortune ; and let 

KER Your 
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The Art of Pamting. 
your Thoughts be wholly taken up with acqui- 


ring to your ſelf a glorious Name, which can ne- 
ver periſh, but with the World, and make. that 
the recompence of your worthy Labours. 

X The qualities requiſite to form an excellent. 
Painter, are, atrue diſcerning Judgment ; a Mind. 
which-is docible, a noble Heart, a ſublime Senſe 
of things, and Fervour of Soul ; after which fol- 
tow, Health of Body, hand{omenels, a conveni- 
ent ſhare of Fortune, Youth, Diligence, an affe- 
tion for the Art, and to be bred under the diſci- 
pline of a knowing Maſter. 

And remember,that whatſoever your Subject be, 
whether of your own. Choice, or what chance or 
good fortune ſhall put into your hand, it you 
have notthat Genius or natural Inclination, which 
your Art requires, you ſhall never arrive to per- 
tection in it, even with all thoſe great advantages 
which I have mention'd; for the Wit, and the 
manual operation are things vaſtly diſtant from 
each other. *T's the Influence of your Stars, and 
the happineſs of your Genius, ro which you muſt 
be oblig'd for the greateſt Beauties of your Art. 

Nay, even your excellencies ſometimes will 
not pals for ſuch 1n the opinion of the learned, bur 
only as things which have leſs of Error in them, 
for no_ man {ces his own failings; * and Lite is ſo 


{hort, 


De Arte Graphica. 


'F ondigne pulchrorum Operum mercedis in evum. 


Tudicium, docile Ingenium, Cor nobile, Senſus 
Sublimes, firmum Corpus, florenſque Juventa, 
Commoda Res, Labor, Artis amor, dottuſque Magiſter ; 


Et quamcumque Voles occaſio porrigat anſam; 
Nt Genius quidam adfuerit Syduſque benignum, 
Dotibus his tantis, nec adhuc Ars tantaparatur :- 


Diſtat ab Ingenio longe Manus. Optima Dofis 
4 enſentur que prava minus z latet ommbus error, 


Vitaque tam longe brevior non ſuffcit Arti ; 
Deſt- 


490. 


49): 


70 De Arte Graphica. 
Deſmimus nam poſſe ſenes cum ſcire perit! 
Incipomus, dotamque Manum gravat &gra ſeneftus, 
Nec gelidis fervet Juvenilis in Artubus ep 

5 00. Quare agite, 0 Juvenes, placido quos Sydere natos 


Pacifere ſtudia alletant tranquilla Minerve, 
4 Jue ſuo fovet 1 igne, ft bique optavit Pri; 
Eja agite, at que animis mgentem mgentibus Artem * 

Exercete qalacres, dum ſtrenua corda Juventus 

505. Piribus extumulat vegetis, patiensque laboram eft ; 
Dum vacua errorum milloque imbuta ſapore 
Pura nitet mens, C& rerum ſitibunda novarum 
Preſentes haurit ſpecies, atque humida ſervat. 


% 


Ordo Studls: Cn | 
rum. In Geometrali pris Arte parumper adulti 


Signa 


The Art of Painting. 
fhort, that ie is not ſufficient for fo long an Art. 
Our ſtrength fails us in our old Age, when we 
begin to know ſomewhat: Age oppreſfes us by 
che ſame degrees that it inſtructs us, and permits 
not that our mortal Members which are frozen 
with our years, ſhould retain the Vigor and Spi- 
rits of our Youth. 

X Take courage therefore, O ye Noble Youths ! 
you legitimate Off ſpring of Mmerva, who are 
born under the influence of a happy Planet, and 
warm d with 2 Celeſtial Fire, which attracts 
you 'to the Love of Sctence; exerciſe while you 
are young, your whole forces, and employ them 
with delight in an Art which requires a whole 
Painter. Exerciſe them I fay, while your boyl- 
ing Youth ſupplies you with Strength, and furni- 
ſhes you with Quicknefs and with Vigour ; while 
your Mind, yer pure and void of Error, has not 
takenany ill habirnde to vice, while yer your Spi- 
rits are inflam'd with the Thirft of Novelties, and 
your Mind is filF'd with the firſt Species of things 
which prefent themfelves to a young Imaginarti- 
on, which it gives in keeping to your Memory ; 


and which your Memory retains for length of 


time, by reaſon of the moifture wherewith at that 
Age the Brain abounds: * you will do well 


71 
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Studies for 1 


* co begin with Geometry, and after having made/”s #9: 
lome 
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ſome progreſs it ir, * ſer your {elf on deſigning 
after the Avicient Greeks, and ceaſe not day or 
night from labour, till by your continual practice 
you have gain'd an caly habirude of imitating 
them in their- invention, and in their manner. 
X And when afterwards your judgment ſhall 
grow ſtronger, and come to its maturity with 
years, it will be very necellary to ſee and examine 
one after the other, and part by part, thoſe works 
which have given ſo great a Reputation to the 
Maſters of the firſt form in purſuit of that Me- 
thod, which we have taught you here above, 
and according to the Rules which we have given 
you ; ſuch are the Romans, the Yenetians, the 
Parmeſans, and the Bologneſes. Amongſt thoſe 
excellent Perfons, Raphael had the Talent of In- 
vention for his ſhare, by which he made as ma- 
ny Miracles as he made Pictures, In which is 
obſerv'd * a certain Grace which was wholly na- 
rural and peculiar ro him, and which none {ince 
him have been able to appropriate ro themſelves. 
Michael Angelo pollels'd powerfully the part of 
Deſign, above all others. * Julio Romano (edu- 
cated from his childhood among the Muſes) has 
open'd tous the Treaſures of Parnaſſus: and in the 
Poctry of Painting has diſcover'd ro our Eyes the 


molt lacred Myſteries of Apollo, and all the rareſt 
Orna- 


«1. AaA_ lon. dan. 


De Arte Graphica. 73 
Signa Antiqua ſuper Gratorum addiſcite formam ; Flo. 
ec mora nec requies, noftuque diuque labor! 


Itlorum Menti atque Modo, vos donec agendi 
Praxis ab aſſiduo faciles aſſueverit uſu. 


Mox ub: Judicium emenſts adoleverit annis 
Smgula que celebrant prime Exemplari claſſis 515. 
Romani, Veneti, Parmenſes, atque Bononi 
Partibus m cunttis pedetentim atque ordine ref, 
Ut monitum ſupra eſt vos expendiſſe juvabit. 


Flos apud invenit Raphael miracula ſumms 
Dutta modo, V\ enereſque habuit quas nemo demceps- 520. 
Quidquid erat forme ſcivit Bonarota potenter. 


Julius a puero Muſarum eduftus mm Antris 

Aonias reſeravit opes, Graphicaque Poſt 

Lux non viſa prius, ſed tantum audita Pottis 

Ante oculos ſpeFtanda dedit Sacraria Phebt : 525+ 
L | Quaque 


J 
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De Arte Graphica. 


| Otegue coronatis complevit bella triumphis 
Heroiim fortuna potens, caſuſque decoros 


Nobilius reipſa antiqua pinxiſſe videtur. 


Clarior ante alios Corregius extitit, ampla 
530. Luce ſuperfuſa circum coeuntibus Umbris, 
Pingendique Modo grandi, & traftando Colore 
Corpora. Amicitiamque, graduſque, doloſque Colorum, 
Compagemque ita diſpoſuit Titianus, ut inde 
Divus appellatus, magnis ſit honoribus auttus 
535. Fortunzque bonis: Quos ſedulus Annibal omnes 
In propriam mentem atque Modum mira arte coegit. 
| Plurimus 


The Art of Painting. 


Ornaments which that God is capable of commu- 
cating to thoſe works that he inſpires, which 
we knew not before, but only by the Recital 
that the Poets made of them ; he ſeems to 
have painted thoſe famous Wars which FHe- 

roes have wag d, and ended with Victory over 
crownd Heads, whom they, have led in tri- 
umph ; and thoſe other glorious» Events which 
Fortune has caus'd in all ages, even with more 
Magnificence and Nobleneſs, than when they 
were acted in the World. Correggio has made 
his Memory immortal by the Strength and Vi- 
gour he has given to his Figures, and by ſweer- 
ning his Lights and Shadows, and melting them 
into cach other ſo happily, that they are even im- 
perceptible. He is allo almoſt f1ngle in the great 
manner of his Painting, and the Facility he had 
inthe managing of his Colours. And Titian under- 
ſtood ſo well the Union of the Maſſes, and the Bo- 
dies of Colours, the Harmony of the Tones, and 
the Diſpoſition of the whole together, that he has 
delerv'd thoſe Honours, and that wealth which 
were heap d upon his rogether with that at- 
tribute of being fora "the Divine Painter. 

The laborious and diligent Amibal Carracct, has 
taken from all thoſe great Perſons already men- 
tion'd, whatſoever excellencies he found in them, 
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= The Art of Painting. 


and, as it were, converted their Nouriſhment in- 


\ "M8 f to his own Subſtance. 
ul LXXI. 'Tis a great means of profiting your lelt ro co- 
; Wature and 


\þ Experience Py diligently thoſe excellent Pieces, and thoſe 

fs perject Art. beautifull deligns ; But Nature which 1s preſent 

= before your Eyes, is yet a better Miſtreſs: For 
ſhe augments che Force and Vigour of the Geni- 
us; and ſhe it is from whom Art derives her ulti- 
540. mate perfection by the means of ſure Experience ; 
X I pals infilence many things which will be more 

amply treated in the enſuing Commentary. 

And now conſidering that all things are ſub- 
ject to the viciſlitude of Time, and that they are 
liable ro Deſtruction by ſeveral ways, I thought 
I might reaſonably take the boldneſs F to intruft 
co the Mules (thoſe lovely and immorrtal Siſters 
of painting) theſe few Precepts which I have here 

made and collected of that Arr. 

-545- I employ'd my time in the ſtudy of this work 
at Rome, while the honour of the Bourbon Fami- 
ly, and the juſt Avenger of his injur'd Anceſtors, 
the Victorious Lovs ,was darting his Thunder 
on the Alpes, and cauſing his Enemies to feel the 
force of his unconquerable Arms, while he like 
another Gallique Hercules, born for the benefic 
and Honour of his Country, was griping the Spa- 

549. mh Geryon by the Throat, and at the point of 
ſtrangling him. OB- 
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Plurimus inde labor Tabulas imitando juvabit MEXNL. 
| | a 
Egregias, Operumque Typos ; ſed plura docebit Expericn ri 
. . a rrtem rn- 
Natura ante oculos praſens; nam fu mat & auget Artem pe 
Vim Geni, ex ilaque Artem Experientia complet. 540. 


Multa ſuperſileo que commentaria dicent, 


Hec ego, dum memoror ſubitura volubilis &vi 
Cuntta vices, varuſque olim peritura rumis, 
Pauca Sophiſmata ſum Graphica immortalibus auſus 5 45. 
Credere Pierits. Rome meditatus; ad Alpes 
Dum ſuper inſanas moles inimicaque caſtra 
Borbonidum decus & vindex Lodoicus Avorum 
Fulminat ardenti dextra, Patriaque reſurgens 
Gallicus Alcides, premit Fliſpani ora Leonis. J49 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


Art of Painting 


OF 


Charles Alphonſe du Freſnoy. 


Ainting and Poeſy are two Siſters, &c. *Tis 
a receiv d truth, that the Arts have a cer- 


tain relation to each other. © There ts 
no Art (ſaid Tertulhan in his Treatiſe of Idola- 
« try) which is not either the Father or the near Re 
« lation of another. And Cicero in his Oration for 
Archias the Poet, lays, That the Arts which have 
«© reſpect to human life, have a kind of Alliance a- 


* mongſt themſelves, and hold each other (as we may 
i« ſay) by the hand. But thoſe Arts which are the 


neareſt related, and claim the moſt ancient Kin- 


dred with each other, are Painting and Poetry ; 
and 


c 


a 


A 


C 


a, 


A 


I, 
The Number 


- at the head of 


every Obſer- 
vation ſerves 
to find in the 
Text the par- 
ticular Paſ- 
ſage on which 
the Obſervati- 
08 was made. 
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Obſervations on the 


and whoſoever {hall throughly examine them, will 
find them ſo much reſembling one another, thar 
he cannot take them for leſs than Siſters. 

They both follow the ſame bent,and ſuffer them. 
ſelves rather to be carry'd away, than led by their 
fecret Inclinations, which are ſo many ſeeds of 
the Divinity. © There is a God within us (lays 
* Ovid in the beginning of his Sixth Book de Fa- 
« ſtis, there ſpeaking of the Poets) who by his A 
« oitation warms us. And Suidas lays, That the fa- 
«© mous Sculptor Phidias, and Zeuxis that icompa- 
&« rable Painter, were both of them tranſported by the 
« ſame Enthuſiaſm, which-gave life to all their works. 
They both of-:them aim art the ſame end, which 
is Imitation. Both. of them excite our Paſſions ; 
and we ſuffer our ſelves willingly to be deceiv'd, 
boch by the one, and by the other ; our Eyes and 
Souls are fo fixt to them, that we are ready to 
perſuade our ſelves that the painted Bodies breath, 
and that the Fitions are Truths, Both of them 
are ſet on fire by the great Actions of Heroes ; 
and both endeavour to eternize them : Both of 
them in ſhort, are ſupported by the ſtrength of 
cheir Imagination, and avail themſelves of thoſe 
licences, which .{p-!lo has equally beſtow'd on 
them, and with wiuch their Genius has. inſpir'd 
chem. 


Ln, 


A 


A 


Pito- 


Art of Painting. 


non enoown Pittoribus atque Poetis 
Quidlibet audendi, ſemper fuit equa poteſtas. 


Painters and Poets free from ſervile awe, 
May treat their Subjefts, and their Objefts draw. 


As Horace tells us in his Art of Poetry. 
The advantage which Painting poſleſles above 


. Poefie is this ; That amongſt ſo great a Diverlt- 


ty of Languages, ſhe makes her ſelf underſtood by 
all the Nations of the World; and that ſhe is necel- 
ſary to all other Arts, becauſe of the need which 
they have of demonſtrative Figures, which often 
givemore Light to the Underſtanding than the 
cleareſt diſcourſes we can make. 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 


Quam que ſunt oculis commiſſa fidelibus. 


Fearing excites the Mind by ſlow degrees, 
The Man is warm'dat once by what he ſees. 


Horace in the ſame Art of Poetry. 

For both of them that they might contribute, &c. 
Poetry by its Hymns and Anthems, and Painting by 
ts Statues, Altar-pieces, and by all thoſe Decorati- 

ons 
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Obſervations on the 
ons which inſpire Reſpe&t and Reverence for our 


Sacred Myſteries, have been {erviceable to Religion. 


Gregory of Nice, after having made a long and 
beautifull Deſcription of Abraham ſacrificing 
his Son Tſaac, ſays theſe words, © TI have often 
« caſt my eyes upon a Piture, which repreſents this 
« moving obje, and could never withdraw them with- 
« out Tears. Yo well did the Pifture repreſent 
« the thing it ſelf, even as if the Afton were then 
«« paſſing before my Sight, So much theſe Divine 
Arts have been always honour d, &c. The greate 
Lords, whole Cities and their Magiſtrates of Old (lays 
Pliny lib. 3.5.) took it for an honour to obtain a Pi- 
Fure from the hauds of thoſe great Ancient Painters. 
But this Honour is much fallen of late amongſt 
the French Nobility : and if you will underſtand 
the caule of it, Vitruvius will tell you that it comes 
' from their Ignorance of the charming Arts. Pro- 
pter ignorantiam Artis, virtutes obſcurantur : (in the 
Preface to his Fifth Book.) Nay more, we 
ſhould ſee this admirable Art fall into the laſt de- 
gree of Contempt, if our Mighty Monarch, who 
yields in nothing to the Magnanimity of Alexan- 
der the Great, had not ſhown as much Love for 
Painting as Valour in the Wars: we daily ſee him 
OE this noble Art, by the conſiderable 


Preſents which he makes to his * chit Painter. 
2; : * And 


Art of Painting. 
And he has alſo founded an Academy for the 
Progreſs and Perfectionating of Painting, which 


his * firſt Miniſter honours with his Protection, * a4. cot. 
his care, and frequent Viſits: inſomuch that we ** 


might ſhortly ſee the age of Apelles reviving in our 
Country, together with all the beauteous Arts, it 
our generous Nobility, who follow our incompa- 
rable King with ſo much Ardour and Courage in 
thoſe dangers tro which he expotes his Sacred Per- 
ſon for the Greatneſs and Glory of his Kingdom, 
would imitate him in that wonderfull Aﬀection 
which he bears to all who are excellent in this kind. 
Thoſe Perſons who were the moſt conſiderable 
in Ancient Greece, either for Birth or Merit, took 
a moſt particular care, for many ages, to be inftru- 
Aed in the Art of Painting : following that lau- 
dable and profitable cuſtom which was begun 
and eſtabliſh'd by the Great Alexander, which was 
to learn how to Defien. And Plmy who gives te- 
ſtimony to this in the tenth Chapter of his 3 5th. 
Book tells us farther ({peaking of Pamphilus the 
Maſter of Jpelles) That it was by the authority of A- 
lexander, that firſt at Sicyon, and afterwards thro 
all Greece, the young Gentlemen learn'd before all o- 
ther things to deſuxn upon Tablets of Boxen-wood'; and 
that the fiſt place among all the Liberal Ayts was gt- 
veu to Painting. And that which makes it evident, 
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Obſervations on the 
that they were very knowing in this Art, is the 
love and eſteem which they had for Painters, 
Demetrius gave high teſtimonies of this when he 
beſteg'd the City of Rhodes : For he was pleas'd 
to employ fome part of that time, which he ow'd 
:o the care of his Arms, in viſiting Protogenes, who 
was then drawing the Picture of Jaliſus. This Ja- 
lifus, (ſays Pliny) hinder d King Demetri1s from 
taking Rhodes, out of fear, left he ſhould burn the 
Piftures ; and not being able to fire the Town on any 
other ſide, he was pleas d ratber to ſpare the Painting, 
than to take the Vi&tory which was already m his hands. 
Protogenes at that time had his Work-houle in a 
Garden out of the Town, and very near the 
Camp of the Enemies, where he was daily fi- 
niſhing thoſe Pieces which he had already begun; 
the noiſe of Soldiers not being capable of inter- 
rupting his ſtudies, Burt Demetrius cauſing him 
to be brought into his Preſence, and asking him 
what made him ſo bold as to work in the midſt 
of Enemies : He anſwer'd the King, That he un- 
derſtood the War which he made, was againſt the Rho- 
dians and not againſt the Arts. This oblig'd Deme- 
trius to appoint him Guards for his Security, be- 
ing infinitely pleas'd that he could preſerve that 
hand, which by this means he fſav'd from. the 
barbarity and infolence of Soldiers. — 
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Art of Painting. 


had no greater pleaſure, than when he was in the 


painting room of Ypelles,where he commonly was 
tound. And that Painter once receiv'd from him a 
{enhible Teſtimony of Love andEſteem which that 


Monarch had for him: for having caus'd him to 


paint naked (by reaſon of her admirable beauty) 


one of his Concubines call'd Campaſpe, who had 


the greateſt ſhare in his affections, and perceiving 
that Apelles was wounded with the ſame fatal darr 
of Beauty , he made a preſent of her to him. In 
that age ſo great a deference was pay'd to Paint- 
mg, that they who had any Maſtery in that Arr, 
never painted -on-any thing: but what was porta- 


ble from one place to another, and what could. 


be fecur'd from burning. They took a particu- 
lar care, ſays Pliny, in the place above-cited, not 


ro paint any thing againſt a Wall, which could 


onely belong to one Maſter, and mult always 
remain in the ſame place; and for that reaſon 
could' not be remov'd in caſe of an accidental 
Fire. Men: were not ſuffer'd to keep a Picture, 
as it were in Priſon, on. the Walls: It dwelt in 


common- in. all Cities, and the Painter himſelf 


was reſpected, as a Common Good to all the World. 


See this Excellent Author, and you ſhall find that 


the 1 oth. Chapter of his 3 5th. Book is fill'd with 


the praiſes of thi Art, and with the Honours which 
were 
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Obſervations on the 


were aſcrib'd to it. You will there find that it was 
not permitted to any but thoſe of noble Blood 
to profels it, Francis the Firſt, as Vaſari tells us, 
was in love with Painting to that degree, that he 
allur'd our of Italy all the beſt Maſters,that this Art 
might flouriſh in his own Kingdom. Amongſt o- 
thers Leonardo da Vinci, who after having continu- 
ed for ſome time in France, died at Fontainblean, 
in the Arms of that great King, who could not 
behold his death, without ſhedding Tears over 
him. Charles the Fifth has adorn'd Spain with the 
nobleſt Pictures which are now remaining in the 
World. Ridolphi in his life of Titian, ſays, that 
Emperor one day took up a Pencil, which fell from the 
hand of that Artiſt, who was then drawing his Pifture, 
aud upon the Compliment which Titian made him on 
that occaſion , he ſaid theſe words, Titian has de- 
ſerv'd to be ſerv'd by Czlar. And in the lame lite 
'tis remarkable, 'That the Emperour valued himſelf 
not ſo much in ſubjeting Kingdoms and Provinces, 
as that he had been thrice made immortal by the hand of 
108 Titian. If you will but take the pains to read this 
Wt). famous life inRidolphi,you will there lee the relation 
| of all thoſe honours which he receiv'd from Charles 
the Fifth. It would take up too much time here to 
recount all the particulars : I will onely obſerve 


that the greatelt Lords who compos'd the Courr 
of 
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Art of Painting. 
of that Emperour, not being able to refrain 
from ſome marks of Jealouly, upon the preference 
which he made of the Perſon, and Converſation 
of Titian, to that of all his other Courtiers ; he 
freely told them, That he could never want a Court 
or Courtiers, but he could not have T'ician always with 
him. Accordingly he heap'd Riches on him, and 
whenſoever he ſent him Money, which, ordi- 
narily ſpeaking, was a great Summ, he always did 
Ic with this obliging Teſtimony, That his deſign 
was not to pay him the value of his Pi&Fures, becauſe 
they were above any price, Alter the example of the 
Worthies of Antiquity, who bought the rareſt 
Pictures with Buſhels of Gold, without counting 
the weight or the number of the pieces, In nummo 
aureo, menſur. accepit, non numero, lays Pliny, ſpeak- 
ing of Apelles. Quinfitian inferrs from hence , 
that there is nothing more noble than the Art of Paint- 
ing; becauſe other things for the moſt part are 
Merchandice, and bought at certain Rates; moſt 
things for this very reaſon, (ſays he) are vile be- 
cauſe they have a price, Pleraque hoc ipſo poſſunt 
videri vilia, quod pretium habent : leethe 3 4th. 3 5th. 
and 36th. Books of Pliny. Many great perſons 
have lov'd it with an extream Paſſion, and have 
exercis'd themſelves in it with delight. Amongſt 


others, Lelius Fabins, one of thole famous Ro- 
mans, 


JS: Ob{ervations on the 

[8 mans, Who, as Cicero relates, after he had taſted 

|" painting and had practis'd it, would be call'd 
oF  Fabins Pittor : as alſo Turpilius a Roman Knight ; 

Labeo Prtor & Conſul, Qumtns Pedius, the Poets 

Ennius and Pacuvins; Socrates, Plato, Metrodorus, 


Pirrho, Commodus, Nero, V, eſpaſian, Alexander Seve- 
rus, Antoninus, and many other Kings and Empe- 
rours, who thought it not below their Majeſty 
to employ ſome part of their time in this honou- 
i _ rable Arr, 
| d 37. | The principal and moſt important part of Painting, 
't is to find out and thoroughly to underſtand what Nature 


hath made moſt beautifull and moſt proper to this Art, 
i &c. Obſerve here the rock on which the greateſt 
|; part of the Flemiſh Painters have ſplit: moſt of 

| that Nation know how to imitate Nature, at leaſt 
as well as the Painters of other Countries, but 
they make a bad choice in Nature it ſelf; whe- 
ther it be, that they have not ſeen the Ancient 
pieces to find thoſe beauties; or that a happy 
Genius, and the beautifull Nature is not of the 
growth of their Country. And to confeſs the 
cruch, that which is naturally beautifull is ſo very 
rare, that it is dilcover'd by few perſons ; *cis 
difficult to make a choice of it, and to form to 
our ſelves ſuch an Idea of it, as may ſerve us for a 
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| Art of Painting 


And that a choice of it may be made according to C 


the guſt and manner of the Ancients, &c. That is 
to lay, according to the Statues, the Baſſo Relie- 
vo 5,and the other Ancient Pieces, as well of the Gre- 
cians as of the Romans ; Ancient (or Antique) is that 
which has been made from the time of Alexander 
the Great, till chat of Phocas; during whole Em- 
pire the Arts were ruin'd by War. Theſe Auc:- 
ent works from their beginning have been the rule 
of Beauty; and in effect, the Authors of them 
have been fo carefull to give them that pertecti- 
on, which is ſtill to be oblerv'd in them, that 
they made uſe not onely of one {ingle Body, where- 
by they form'd them, bur of many, from which 
they crook the moſt regular parts to compoſe 
from them a beautifull whole. *© The Sculptors, 
« ſays Maximus Tyrius in his 7th. Diſſertation, 
&« with admirable Artifice choſe out of many Bodies 
« thoſe parts which appear d to them the moſt beauti- 
« full, and out of that diverſity made but one Statue: 
« But this mixture is made with ſo much prudence 
« and propriety, that they ſeem to have taken but one 
*< onely perfeft Beauty. And let us not imagine that 
i we can ever find one natural Beauty which can di/- 
« pute with Statues, that Art which has always ſome- 
*© what more perfett than Nature. Tis allo to be 
preſum'd, that in the choice which they made of 
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Obſervations on the 
thoſe parts, they follow'd the opinion of the Phy. 


ſicians, who at that time were very capable of 


inſtructing them in the rules of Beauty : Since 
Beauty and Health ordinarily follow each other. 
i For Beauty, lays Galen, ts nothing elſe but a juſt 
& Accord and mutual Harmony of the Members, a- 
« nimated by a healthfull conſtitution. And men, 
cc ſaid the ſame Author, commend a certain Statue 
« of Polycletus, which they call the rule, and which 
deſerves that name for having ſo perfe&t an agree- 
ment im all its parts, and a proportion ſo exact, that 
it is not poſſible to find a fault m it. From what 
I have quoted, we may conclude, that the Anci- 
ent Pieces are truly beautifull, becauſe they re- 
{emble the Beauties of Nature; and that Nature 
will ever be beautifull which reſembles thoſe Beau: 
ties of Antiquity. 'Tis now evident upon what 
account none have preſum'd to conteſt the pro- 
portion of thoſe Ancient Pieces, and that on the 
contrary, they have always been quoted as Mo- 
dels of the moſt perfe& Beauty. Ovidin the 1 2th. 
Book of his Metamorphoſis, where he deſcribes Cl- 
larus, the moſt beautifull of all the Centaures, lays, 
That he had ſo great a Vivacity m bus Countenance, his 
Neck, his Shoulders, his Hands and Stomach were 
ſo fair, that it is certain the manly part of him was 
as beautifull as the moſt celebrated Statues, ps 
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Art of Painting. 
Philoſtratus in his Heroiqnes, ſpeaking of Proteſs. 
laus and praiſing the beauty of his face, ſays, 
« That the form of his Noſe was ſquare, as if it had 
« beenof a Statue; and in another place ſpeaking 
of Euphorbus, he lays, © That his beauty had gain'd 
« the affeftions of all the Greeks, and that it reſem- 


« bled ſo nearly the beauty of a Statuey that one might 


&« have taken him for Apollo. Afterwards alſo 
{peaking of the Beauty of Neoptolemus, and of his 
likeneſs to his Father Achilles, he ſays, © That in 
* beauty, his Father had the ſame advantage over 
« him, as Statues have over the beauty of living 

« Men. | 
This ought to be underſtood of the faireſt 
Statues, for amongſt the multitude of Sculptors 
which were in Greece and [taly, tis impoſſible but 
{ome of them muſt have been bad work-men, or 
rather leſs good : for though their works were 
much inferiour to the Artiſts of the firſt form, yet 
ſomewhat of greatneſs is to be ſeen in them, and 
ſomewhat of harmonious in the diſtribution of their 
parts, which makes it evident; that at this time 
they wrought on Common Principles, and that 
every one of them avail'd himlelt of thoſe Princi- 
ples according to his Capacity and Genius, Thoſe 
Statues were the greateſt Ornaments of Greece; we 
need onely open the Book of Pauſanias to find 
N 2 the 
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the prodigious quantity of them, whether within 
or withour their Temples, or in the crofling of 
Srreets, or in the Squares and publique Places, or e- 
ven the Fields, or on the Tombs, Statues were ere- 
cteto che Muſes, to the Nymphs, to Heroes,to great 
Captains, to Magiſtrates, Philoſophers and Poets : 
In thort, they were ſer up to all thole who had 
made themlelves eminent either in defence of their 
Country, or for any noble action which deferv'd 
2 recompence ; for it was the moſt ordinary and 
molt authentique way, both amonglt the Greeks 
and Romans, thusto teſtifie their gratitude. The 
Romans when they had conquer'd Gracia, tran- 
ſported from thence, not onely their moſt admira- 
ble Statues, bur alſo brought along with them' the 
moſt excellent of their Sculptors, who inſtructed 
others in their Art, and have left to poſterity the 
immortal Examples of their knowledge, which 
we ſee confirm'd by thoſe curious Statres, thoſe 
Vaſes, thoſe Baſſo-Relievo's, and thoſe beautifull 
Columns call'd by the names of 'Trajan and Anto- 
nine: They are thole Beauties which out Author 
propoſes to us for our Models, And as the true 
Fountains of Science, out of which both Painters 
and Statuaries are bound ro draw for their own 
ulz, without amuſing themlelves with dipping in 
ſtreams which are often muddy, at leaſt troubled ; 

[ 
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I mean the manner of their Maſters, after whom 
they creep, and from whom they are unwilling 
to depart, either through negligence, or through 
the meanneſs of their Genius. *© 7t belpnes onely to 
*« heavy minds, lays Cicero, . to ſpend thur time on 
« ſtreams, without ſearching for the Springs from 
* whence their materials flow m all manner of abun: 
&« dance. 

Without which all ts nothing, but a blind and raſh 
barbarity, &c. All that has nothing of the An- 
cient guſt, is call'd. a barbarous or Gothique ran- 
ner, which 1s not conducted by any rule, but 
onely follows a wretched fancy, which has no- 
thing in it that is noble: we are here to oblerve, 
that Painters are not oblig'd to follow the Antique 


as exactly as the Sculptors, for then their Picture, 
would favour roo ſtrongly of the Statue, and 


would ſeem to be without Motion, Many Pain- 
ters, and ſome of the ableſt amongſt them, be- 
lieving they do well, and taking that Precept 
in too literal a Sence, havefallen thereby into great 
inconveniencies ; it therefore becomes the Painters 
to make uſe of thoſe Ancient Patterns with difcre- 
tion, and to accommodate the Nature to them in 
ſuch a manner, thar their Figures which muſt 
leem to live, may rather appear to be Models for 


the Antique, than the Antique a Model for t heir figures. 
(fe 
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It appears that Raphael made a perfect uſe of 
this conduct, and that the Lombard School have 
not preciſely learch'd into this Precepr, any fur- 
ther than go learn from thence how ro make a 
good choice of the Nature, and to give a certain 
graceand noblenels to all their works, by the ge- 
neral and confus'd Idea, which they had of what 
is beautifull; as for the reſt, they are ſufhciently 
licentious, excepting onely Titian, who, of all 
the Lombards has preſerv'd the greateſt purity in 
his works. This barbarous manner of which I 
ſpoke, has been in great vogue from the year 61 1 
to 1450. They who have reſtor'd Painting in 
Germany, (not having ſeen any of thoſe fair Re- 
liques of Antiquity) have retain'd much of that 
barbarous manner. Amongſt others Lucas van 
Leyden, a very laborious man, who with his 
Scholars has infected almoſt all Exrope with his 


deſigns for Tapeſtry, which by the ignorant are 


call'd Ancient Hangings, (a greater honour than 
they deſerve :) theſe I ſay are efteem'd beaucifull 


by the greateſt part of the World. I muſt acknow. 
ledge that I am amaz'd art ſo grols a ſtupidity, 
and that we of the French Nation ſhould have fo 
barbarous a Taſt, as to take for beautifull thoſe 


far, childiſh and infipid Tapeſtries. Albert Du- 


rer, that famous German, who was contempora- 


4 
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ry to that Lucas, has had the like misfortune to 
fall into that abſurd manner, becauſe he had ne- 
ver ſeen any thing that was beautifull. Obſerve 
what YVaſaritells us in the life of Marc Antonio (Ra- 
phael's Graver) having firſt commended Albert 
for his skill in graving, and his other Talents : 
* And intruth, lays he, if this, ſo excellent, ſo exa#t, 
« and ſo univerſal a Man, had been born in Tuſ: 
« cany, as he was in- Germany, and had form'd his 
&« ſtudies according to thoſe beautifull pieces which are 
« ſeen at Rome, as the reft of us have done, be had 
« prov dthe beſt Painter of all Italy, as he was the 
« greateſt Genius, and the moſt accompliſh d which 
* Germany ever bore. 

We love what we underſtand, &c. This period 
informs us, that though our inventions are never 
ſo good, though we are furniſh'd by Nature with 
a noble Genius, and.though we follow the impulſe 
of it, yet this is not enough, if we learn not to un- 
derſtand what is perfe& and beautifull in Nature, 
to the end that having found it, we may be able 
to imitate it, and by this inſtruction we may be 
capacitared to obſerve thoſe errors which ſhe her 
{elf has made, and to avoid them, ſo as not to 
copy her in all forts of ſubjects ; ſuch as ſhe ap- 
pears to us without choice or diſtinEtion. 


As 
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As being the Sovereign Judge of his own Art, &C. 
This word of Sovereign Judge or Arbiter of his own 
Art, preſuppoſes a painter to be fully inſtructed 
in all che parts of Painting ; fo that being ſer 
as it were above his Art, he may be the Maſter 
and Sovereign of it, which 1s no eafte rnatter. 
Thoſe of that profeſſion are fo ſeldom endow'd 
with that ſupreme Capacity, that few of them 
arrive to be good Judges of Painting: and I 
ſhould many times make more account of their 
judgment, who are men of Sence, and yer have 
never touch'd a Pencil, than of the opinion which 
is given by the greateſt part of Painters. All 
Painters therefore may be call'd Arbiters of their 
own Art, but to be Sovereign Arbiters belongs one- 
ly to knowing Painters. 

And permit no ------ tranſient Beauties to eſcape his 
obſervation, &c. Thoſe tugitive or tranſ1ent Beau- 
ties are no other than ſuch as we obſerve in Nature 
with a ſhort and tranſient view, and which remain 
not long in their ſubjects. Such are the Paſſions 
of the Soul. There are of thele ſort of Beauties 
which laſt but for a moment; as the different 
Aires of an Aſſembly, upon the Sight of an un- 
expected and uncommon Object, ſome particu- 
larity of a violent Paſſion, ſome gracefull Action, 


2 Smile, a Glance of an Eye, a diſdainfull Look, 
| a 
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a Look of Gravity, and a thouſand other ſuch 


like things; we may alſo place in the Catalogue 
of theſe flying Beauties, fine Clouds, ſuch as or- 
dinarily follow Thunder or a Shower of Rain. 
In the ſame manner that bare practice deſtunte of Eq 54. 
the Lights of Art, &c. We find in Quinlan, 
that Pythagoras ſaid, © The Theory is nothing with- 
« out the praftice. And what means (la ysthe young- 
« er Pliny) have we to retam what has been taiight 
« us, if we put it not in praftice: we would not 
allow that Man to be an Orator who had the 
beſt thoughts imaginable, and who knew all the 
rules of Rhetorique if he had not acquir'd by ex- 
ercile the Art of ds them, and of compoſing 
an excellent Diſcourſe, Painting is a long Pil- 
grimage ; what avails it to make all the neceſla- 
ry preparatives for our Voyage, or to inform our 
{elves of all the difficulties in the rode, it we do 
not actually begin the journey, and travel at a 
round rate, we ſhall never arrive at the end of it. 
And as it would be ridiculous to grow old in the 
ſtudy of every neceſſary thing, in an Art which 
comprehends ſo many ſeveral parts; ſo on the 
other hand to begin the practice without knowing 
the rules, or at leaft wich a light TinEture of them 
isto expoſe our ſelves to the ſcorn of rhoſe who 
can judge of Painting, and to make it apparent 
tO 
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co the World that we have no care of our repu. 
ration. Many are of opinion, that we need one- 
ly work and mind the practical part to become 
$kilfull and able Painters ; and that che Theory 
onely incumbers the mind, and tyes the hand: Such 
Men do jult like the Squirrel, who is perpetually 
rurning the Wheel in her Cage; {he runs apace 
and wearies her ſelf with her continual Motion, 
and yet gets no ground. Ti not enough for doing 
well to walk apace, lays Quinetilian, but it is enough 
for walking apace to do well. Tis a bad excule to lay, 
E was bur a title while about it: Thar oracetull 
Eaſineſs, that celeſtial Fire which animates the 
work, proceeds not ſo much from having often 
done the like, as from having well underſtood 
what we have done. See what I ſhall farther 
ſay, in the 51/t. Rule, which concerns eaſineſs. 
Ochers there are who believe the Precepts and Spe- 
culation, to be of abſolute neceſſity, bur as they 
were ill inſtructed, and what they knew rather en- 
rangl'd than clear'd their underſtanding, ſo they 
oftentimes ſtop ſhort; and if they perform a work, 
tis not without Anxiety and Pain. And in truth, 
they are ſo much the more worthy of Compaſi- 
on becaule their intentions are right, and if they 
advance not in knowledge as far as others, and 
are ſometimes caſt behind, yet they are ground- 


ed 
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ed upon ſome ſort of reaſon; for 'tis belonging to 

good fence, not to go over falt when we appre- 

hend our ſelves ro be out of the way, or even 

where we doubt which way we ought to take. 
Others on the contrary, being well inſtructed in 

good Maximes,and in the rules.of Art, after having 

done fine things yet ſpoil them all by endeavou- 

ring tro make them better, which is a kind of o- 
ver-doing, and are ſo intoxicated with their work 

and with an earneſt defire of being above all o- 

thers, that they ſuffer themſelves to be deceiv'd 

with the appearance of an imaginary good. A- 

pelles one day admiring the prodigious Labour which pliny 35. to. 
he ſaw in a Pifure of Protogenes, and knowing 

how much ſweat it muſt have coſt him, ſaid, That Pro- 
rogenes and himſelf were of equal ſtrength ; nay, that 

he yielded to him in ſome parts of Painting, but im thus 

he ſurpaſs'd him, that Protogenes never knew when 

he had done well, and could never hold his hand ; he 

alſo added in the nature of a Precept, that he wiſh d all 
Painters would imprint this leſſon deeply in their Me- 

mory, that with over-ſtraining and earneſtneſs of finiſh- 

ins their Pieces they often did them more harm than 

good. There are ſome ( ſays Quin&tilian) who ne- \,, . 
ver ſatisfie themſelves, never are contented with their 

firſt Notions and Expreſſions, but are continually chang- 


mg all, till nothing remams of their firſt Ideas. Others 
O 2 there 


= & 
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WL there are (continues he,) who dare never truſt them- 

| /*8 ſelves, nor reſolve on any thing, and who bemg as it 
q were intangl'd im their own Genius, mage 1t to be a 


laudable correneſs, when they form difficulties to them- 
ſelves in their own work. And to ſpeak the truth, *tis 
hard to diſcern whether of the two is m the greateſt Error, 
he who is enamour d of all he does, or he whom no- 
thing of his own can pleaſe. For it has happend to 
young Men, and often even to thoſe of the greateſt 
Wit, to waſte their Spirits, and to conſume themſelves 
with Anxiety and Pain of their own giving, ſo far as 
even to doxe upon their work with too much eagerneſs 
of doing well ; T will now tell you how a reaſonable man 
- ought to carry himſelf on this occaſion: "Tis certain 
that we ought to- uſe our beſt endeavour to give the 
laſt Perfettion to our works ; yet it is always to be un- 
derſtood, that we attempt no more than what 1s im the 
compaſs of our Genius, and according to our Vem : for 
to make a true Progreſs, I grant that diligence and ſtu- 
dy are both requiſite, but this ſtudy ought to have no 
mixture, either of Self-opinion, Obſtnacy, or Anxiety ; 
for which reaſon, if it blows a happy Gale we muſt ſet up 
all our Sails, though mm ſo doing it ſometimes happens that 
we folln;y thoſe Motions where our natural heat is more 
powerfull than our care and our correftneſs, provided 
we abuſe not this licence, and ſuffer not our ſelves to 
be deceiv'd by it, for all our produCtions cannot fail to 
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Art of Painting. 
pleaſe us at the moment of their Birth, as bemg new 
0 Us8. 


| Co i 


Becauſe the greateſt Beauties cannot always be expreſs d EC 61. 


for want of terms,&c. I have learn'd from the mouth 
of Monſieur ds Freſnoy, that he had oftentimes 


heard Grido ſay, That no man could give a rule of 


the greateſt Beauties, and that the knowledge of them 
was ſo abſtruſe, that there was no manner of ſpeaking 
which could expreſs them, This comes juſt to whar 


QuinElian lays, That things incredible wanted words Declan 19. 


to expreſs them ; for ſome of them are too great and 
too much elevated to be comprebended by human diſcourſe. 
From hence ir proceeds that the beſt Judges when 
they admire a noble Picture, ſeem to be faſten'd 
to it; and when they come to themlelves you 


would ſay they had loft the uſe of Specch. 


Pauſiaca torpes, inſane, Tabellg, lays * Horace, * Lib.2.Sat.7. 
and + Symmachus lays, that the greatneſs of aſtoniſh- t Lib. 10.Ep. 


ment hinders men from giving a juſt applauſe. The T 
talans ſay Opera da ſtupire, when a thing is wonder- 
fully good. 

Thoſe Maſter-pieces of Antiquity, which were the firſt 
Examples of this Art, &c. He means the moſt 
knowing and beſt Painters of Antiquity, that is 
to ſay, from the laſt two Ages to our times. 

And alſo moderates that fury of the Fancy, &C. 


There is in the Latine Text, which produces onely 
Monſters , 


22. 


C 63. 


Ni = 
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102 Obſervations on the 
Monſters , that is to ſay , things out of all proba- 
ble relemblance, Such things as are often found 
in the works of Pietro Teſta : It often happens, ſays 
Dionyſins Longinus, a grave Author, That ſome men 
imagining themſelves to be poſſeſs d with a divine Fu- 
ry ; far from being carry'd into the rage of Baccha- 
nalians, often fall mto toys and trifles which are only 
Puertlities. 

& 69. A ſubjeft beautifull and noble, &c, Painting is 
not onely pleaſing and divertifing, but is alſo a 
kind of Memorial of thoſe things which Antiqui- 
ty has had the moſt beautifull and noble in their 
kinds, re-placing the Hiſtory before our Eyes ; 

I; as if the thing ar that time were effectually in A- 

Wt tion, even ſo far that beholding the Pictures 

_  _ wherein thoſe noble deeds are repreſented, we 

find our ſelves ſtung with a defire of endeavour- 

ing ſomewhat which is like that Action there ex- 
prels'd, asif we were reading it in the Hiſtory. 

The Beauty of the ſubject inſpires us with Love 

and Admiration for the Pictures. As the fair 

mixture cauſes us to enter into the ſubject which 
it imitates and imprints it the more deeply into 
our Imagination and our Memory : theſe are two 

Chains which are interlink'd , which contain , 

and are at the ſame time contain'd, and whoſe 

matter is equally precious and eftimable. 
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Art of Painting. 103 
And well ſeaſon'd, &c. Aliquid ſalis, ſomewhat C >2. 

chat is ingenious, fine and picquant, extraordina- 

ry of a high reliſh, proper to inſtruct and toclear 

the Underſtanding. The Painters ought to do 

like the Orators, ſays Cicero. Let chem inſtruct, P* Opt.Gen, 

let them divertiſe, and let them move us; this is © ©* 

what is properly meant by the word Salt. 
On which the whole Machie (as it may be call'd) « 4. 

of the Pifture is to be diſpos'd, &c. T's not with- 

out realon, nor by chance, that our Author uſes 

the word Machine. A Machine is a jult aflembling 

or Combination of many pieces to produce one 

and the ſame effect. And the Diſpoſition in a Pi. 

ure is nothing elſe but an Aſſembling of many 

parts, of which we are to foreſee the agreement 

with each other: And the juſtneſs ro produce a 

beaurifull effe&t, as you ſhall ſee in the fourth 

Precept, which is concerning the Oeconomy. This 

is alſo call'd the Compoſition, by which is meant 

the diſtribution and orderly placing of things, 

both in general and in particular. 
Which is what we properly call Invention, &c. Our E 75, 

Author eſtabliſhes three parts of Painting , 

the INVENTION, the DESIGN or 

DRAWING, and the CO LOURING, 

which in ſome places he alſo calls the CR O- 

MATIQUE. Many Authors who have writ- 
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ren of Painting, multiply the parts according to 
their pleaſure ; and without giving you or my 
ſelf the trouble of diſcuſſing this matter, I will 
onely tell you, that all the parts of Painting which 
others have nam'd, are reducible into theſe three 
which are mention'd by our Author. 

For which reaſon, I eſteem this diviſion to 
be the juſteſt: and as thele three parts are Eſſential 
to Painting, lo no man can be truly calld a 
Painter who does not poſleſs them all together : In 
the ſame manner that we cannot give the name 
of Man to any Creature which is not compos'd 
of Body, Soul and Reaſon, which are the three 
parts neceſſarily conſticuent of a Man. How there- 


fore can they pretend to the Quality of Painters, 


who can onely copy and purloyn the works of 


others who therein employ their whole induſtry, 


and with that onely Talent would pals for able 
Painters. And do not tell me that many great Ar- 
tiſts have done this;-for I can eaſily anſwer you that 
it had been their better courſe, ro have abſtain'd 
from ſo doing ; that they have not thereby done 
themſelves much honour, and that copying was 
not the beſt part of their reputation. Lec us then 
conclude that all Painters ought to acquire this 
part of Excellence; not to do it, 15 to want cou- 
rage and not dare to ſhew themſelves. *Tis to 

creep 
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creep and grovel on the ground, 'tis to deſerve 
chis jult reproach, O imitatores ſeryum pecus: *T'is 
with Painters, in reterence to their productions, 
as It 1s with Orators. A good beginning 1s al- 
ways coſtly to both : much ſweat and labour is 
requir'd, bur 'cis better ro expoſe our works and 
leave them liable to cenſure for fifteen years, than 
ro bluſh for them ar the end of fifty. On this 
account 'tis neceſlary for a Painter to begin early 
to do ſomewhat of his own, and to accuſtom him- 
{elf ro it by continual exerciſe; foro long as endea- 
vouring to raiſe himſelf, he fears falling, he ſhall 
be always on the ground. See the following ob- 
ſervation. 


05 


Invention #' a kind of Muſe, which being poſſeſs d EC 76 


of the other advantages common to her Siſters, &c. 
The Attributes of the Muſes are often taken for 
the Muſes themſelves ; and it is in this (ence, that 
Invention is here call'd a Muſe. Authors aſcribe 
to each of them in particular the Sciences which 
they have (lay they) invented; and in gencra' 
the belle lettere, becauſe they contain almolt aii it 
others. Thele Sciences are thole advantig:s o: 
which our Author ſpeaks, and with which kc 
would have a Painter furniſh himſc't {1fficient!s 
and in truth, there is no man, though his under 
ſtanding be very mean who knows not and v1 
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finds not of himſelf how much Learning is neceſ- 
ſary to animate his Genius, and to compleat it. 
An the reaſon of this is, that they who have ſtu- 
died, have not onely ſeen and learn'd many ex- 
ccilent things in their courſe of ſtudies, but thar 
alſo they have acquir'd by that exerciſe a great 
Facility of profiting themſelves by reading good 
Authors. They who will make profeſſion of 
Painting, mult heap up treaſures our of their read- 
ing and there will find many wonderfull means 
of raiſing themſelves above others, who can onely 
creep upon the ground, or it they elevate them- 
telves, *tis onely to fall from a higher place, be- 
caule they ſerve themſelves of other Men's Wings, 
neither underſtanding their Ule nor Vertue : Tis 
true that it is not the preſent Mode for a Painter 
to be ſo knowing : and if any of them in theſe 
times be found to have either a great Wit or much 
Learning, the multicude would not fail to ſay, 
that it was great pity, and that the Youth might 
have come to ſomewhar in the practical parr, or 
ir may. be in the Exchequer, or in the Families of 
{ome Noble-men. So wretch'd is the Deſtiny of 
Painting in theſe later ages. By Learning ris 
not ſo much the knowledge of the Greek and Latine 
Tongue, which is here to be- underſtood as the 
reading of 200d. Authors, and underſtanding thoſe 

things 
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things of which they treat: for Tranſlations being 
made of the beſt Authors, there is not any Paimeer 
who is not capable in ſome ſort of underſtand. 
ing thoſe Books of Humanity, which are com- 
prehended under the name of the belle lettere. In 
my opinion the Books which are of the moſt ad- 
vantage to thoſe of the Profeſſion, are theſe which 
tollow, 

The Bible. 

The Hiſtory of Joſephus. 

The Roman Hiſtory of Coeffeteau, (tor thoſe 
who underſtand the French,) and that of Titus Li- 
vius, tranſlated by Yigenere, with the Notes which 
are both curious and profitable. They are intwo 
Volumes. 

Homer, whom Pliny calls the Fountain-head of 
Invention and noble thoughts. 

Virgil, and in him, particularly his Aneids. 

The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Godeau, or the 
Abridgement of Baronius. 

Ovid's Metamorphoſes, tranſlated into French by 
Du Reer, andin Engliſh by Sandys. 

X The Pictures of Philoſtratus. * Tabloane 

Plutarch's Lives, tranſlated from the Greek by. 
ſeveral hands, in 5 Volumes. 

Pauſanias, though [ doubt whether that Author 
be tranſlated. He is wonderfull for giving ot 

| P 
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great Ideas; and chiefly, for ſuch asare tobe plac'd 
at a diſtance, (or caſt behind) and for the com- 
bining of Figures. This Author in conjunction 
with Homer, make a good mingle of what is plea- 
ſing and what 1s perfect. 

The Religion of the Ancient Romans, by Du 
Choul; and in Enzliſh, Godwin s Roman Antiqui- 
ties. 

| Trajan's Pillar, with the diſcourſe which ex- 
plains the Figures on it, and inſtructs a Painter 
in thoſe things with which he 1s undiſpenſibly 
ro be acquainted. This is one of the moſt prin- 
cipal and moſt learned Books, which we have for 
the Modes, the Cuſtoms, the Arms, and the Rel:- 
gion of the Romans. Julio Romano made his chiet 
{tudics on the Marble it felt. 

The Books of Medals. 

The Baſſ-Reliefs of Perrier and others, with 
their Explanations at the bottom o__ Pages, 
which give a perfect underſtanding of chem. 

Forace's Art of Poetry, by the Earl of Roſco- 
291, becauſe of the relation which there is betwixt 
the Rules of Poetry and thoſe of Pamting. 

And other Books of the like Nature, the read- 
ing of which are profitable to warm the Imaginati- 
on : fach as1n Engliſh, are Spencer s Fairy Queen ; 
The Paradiſe loſt of Milton ; Tafſo tranſlared by 

Fairfax , 


Art of Painting, 
Fairfax; and the Hiſtory of Polybins, by Sir Hen- 
ry Shere. 

Some Romances allo are very capable of en- 
rertaining the Genius, and of {trengthening it by 
the noble Ideas which they give of things ; but 
there is this danger in them, that they almoſt al. 
ways corrupt the truth of Hiſtory. 

There are alſo other Books which a2 Painter 
may ule upon ſome particular occaſions and 
onely when he wants them : Such are, 

The Mhtholggy of the Gods. 

The Images of the Gods. 

The Tconology. 

The Tables of Hyginus. 

The practical Perſpective. 

And ſome others not here mention'd, 

Thus it is neceſſary, that they who are deſirous 
of a name in Painting, ſhould read at leiſure times 
theſe Books with diligence, and make their obſer- 
vations of ſuch things as they find for their pur- 
poſe in them, and of which they believe they may 
ſometime or other have occaſion ; let the Imagji- 
nation be employ'din this reading, and let them 
make Sketches and light Touches of thole Ideas 
which that reading forms in their Imagination. 
Quinftilian, Tacitus, or whoever was the Author 
of that Dialogue which is call'd in Latine De cau- 
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ſis corruptee eloquentice, lays, That Pamtmg reſem- 
bles Fire which is fed by the Fuel, mflam d by Mot:- 
0), and gathers ſirength by burning : For the pow- 
er of the Genius ts onely augmented by the abundance 
of matter to ſupply it ; and tis impoſſible to make a 
great and magnificent work, if that matter be wanting 
or not diſpos'd rightly. And therefore a Painter 
who has a Genius, gets nothing by long think- 
mg and taking all imaginable care ro make 
a noble Compoſition it he be not aſliſted by 
thoſe ſtudies which I have mention'd. All that 
he can gain by it, is onely to weary his Imagina- 
tion, and to travel over many valt Countries 
without dwelling on any one thing, which can 
give him ſatisfaction. 

Allthe Books which I have named may be ſer- 
viccable to all ſorts of Perſons as well as to Pain- 
ters. As for thoſe Books which were of particu- 
lar uſe to them, they were unfortunately loſt in 
choſe Ages which were before the Invention of 
Printing. Neglecting the Copyers probably our 
of ignorance to tranſcribe them, as not finding 

* 7-4: 4 1othemſelves capable of making the ® demonſtrative 
nl ” Figures. In the mean time, 'tis evidently known by 
«nd Sterckes, he reltaion of Authors, that we have olt fitry Vo- 
| lumes of them at the leaſt. See Pliny in his 3 5th. 


Book ; and Franc. Junius in his 3d. Chapter of 
the 
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the 2d. Book of the Pamting of the Ancients, Ma- 
ny Moderns have written of it with {mall ſuc- 
cels, taking a large compals without coming di- 
rectly to the point, and talking much without 
ſaying any thing : yer ſome of them have acquir- 
ted themlelves luccelsfuily enough. Amonglt o- 
thers Leonardo da Vina (though without method ;) 
Paulo Lomazzo, whole Book is good for the great- 
eſt part, but whoſe diſcourſe is too diffuſive and 
very tirelome. Fohn Baptiſt Armenmi, Franciſcus 
Junius, Monſteur de Cambray, to whole Pretace | 
rather invite you than to his Book ; we are not to 
forger what Monheur Felebien has written of the 
Picture of Alexander by the hand of Monſieur 
Le Brun : beſides that the work it ſelf is very elo- 
quent, the Foundations which he eſtabliſhes for 
the making of a good Picture are wondertully fo- 
lid. Thus I have given you very near the Libra- 
ry of a Painter, and a Catalogue of ſuch Books as 
he ought either to read himſelf or have read to 
him, ar leaſt if he will not fatisfhe himſelf with 
poſlefling Painting as the molt ſordid of all Trades 

and not as the noblelt of all Arts, 
"Tis the buſmeſs of a Painter in his choice of Po- 
wor, &c. vCe here the moſt important Precept of 
all thoſe which relate ro Painting. It belongs pro- 


perly to a Painter alone, and all the reſt are bor: 
row'd 
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row'd cither from Learnmg, or from Phyfick, or 
from the Mathematicks , or in ſhort, from other 
Arts, for it is ſufficient to have a natural Wir and 
Learning to make chat which we call in Painting 
a good Invention, for the deſign we muſt have 
ſome inſight into Anatomy, to make Buildings, and 
other things in Perſpeftive, we muſt have know- 
ledge in the Mathematicks,and other Arts, will bring 
in their Quota's to furniſh our the matter of a good 
Picture; but for the Oeconomy or ordering of the 
whole rogether, none but onely the Painter can 
underſtand it, becauſe the end of the Artiſt is plea- 
{ingly to deceive the Eyes, which he can never 
accompliſh if this part be wanting to him. A 
Picture may make an ill effect, though the Inven- 
tion of it be truly underſtood, the Deſign of it cor- 
rect and the Colours of it the moſt beautifull and 
fine that can be employ'd in it. And on the con- 
trary we may behold other Pitures ill invented, 
il deſign'd and painted with the moſt common 
Colours, which ſhall make a very good cfte, 
and which ſhall more pleaſingly deceive ; No- 


thing pleaſes a man fo much as order, lays Xenophon: 
And Fbrace, in his Art of Poetry. 


Singula queque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 


Set 
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Set all things in their own peculiar place, 
And know that Order « the greateſt Grace. 


This Precept is properly the uſe and applica- 
tion of all the reſt; for which reaſon it requires 
much judgment. You are therefore, in ſuch 
manner to foreſee things, that your Picture may 
be painted in your Head: 5. e. before it come up- 
on the Canvas. When Menander (lays a cele- 
brated Authour) had order'd the Scenes of his Co- Commuaetus. 
medy, he held it to be, in a manner, already made ; 
though he had not begun the firſt Verſe of it. Tis an 
undoubted truth, that they who are endu'd with 
this foreſight,, work with incredible pleafure and 
tacility ; others on the contrary are perpetually 
changing and rechanging their work, which when 
it is ended leaves them but anxiety for all their 
pains, Ic ſeems to me that thele ſorts of Pictures 
remind us of thoſe old Gothique Caſtles, made ar 
ſeveral times, and which hold together onely as 
it were by Rags and Patches. 

It may be inferr'd from that which I have laid, 
that the Invention and the Diſpoſition are two leveral 
and diſtin& parts in effect, though the lalt of 
them depends upon the firſt, and that common- 
ly 'tis comprehended under it: yet we are to 
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take great care that we do not confound them. 
Thelnvention fimply finds out the ſubjects, and 
makes a choice of them ſuitable to the Hiſtory 
which we treat; and the Diſpoſition diltribures 
choſe tnings which are thus found each to its pro- 
per place, and accommodates the Figures and the 


Grouppes in particular, and the Tout Enſemble 


(or whole together) of the Picture in general : 
ſo that this Oeconomy produces the ſame effect in 
relation to. the Eyes, as a Conſort of Mufick to the 
Ears. ; 

There is one thing of great conſequence to be 
obſerv'd in the Oeconomy of the whole work, which 
is, that at the frſt Sight we may be given to un- 
derſtand the quality of the ſubject : and that the 
Picture at the firſt Glance of the Eye, may in- 
{pire us with the principal pathon of it : for Ex- 
ample, it the ſubject which you have undertaken 
to treat be of joy, 'tis necellary that every thing 
which enters into your Picture ſhould contribute 
to that Paſſion, ſo that the Beholders {hall im- 
mediately be mov'd with it. It the Subje&t be 
motirntull, let every thing in it have a ſtroke of 
ſadneſs; and fo of the other Paſſions and Quali- 
tes of the Subjects. 

Let your Compoſitions be conformable to the Text of 
Ancient Authors, &. Take care that the Licences 


of 
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of Painters be rather to adorn the Hiſtory, than 
to corrupt it. And though Horace gives permil- 


115 


f10n to Painters and Poets to dare every thing, yet 4of Poerry 


he encourages neither of them, to make things our 
of nature or veriſimility ; for he adds immediate- 


ly after, 


But let the Bounds of Licences he fix'd, 

Not things of diſagreeing Natures mix d ; 

Not Sweet with $owre, nor Birds with Serpents joynt d, 
Nor the fierce Lyon with the fearfull Hind. 


The Thoughts of a Man endued with good 
Sence are not of kin to viſionary madnels ; 
Men in Feavers are onely capable of ſuch Dreams. 
Treat then the Subjects of your Pictures with all 
poſſible faithfulneſs, and uſe your Licences with 
a becoming boldneſs, provided they be ingeni- 
ous, andnot immoderate and extravagant. 

Take care that whatſoever makes nothing to your 
o_ &c, Nothing deadens ſo much the Com- 
policion of a Picture, as Figures which are not 
appertaining to the Subject: We may call them 
pleaſantly enough, Figures to be let. 


This part of Painting fo rarely met with, and ſo © 


difficult to be found, &c. That is to lay, Invention. 


Q 2 Which 
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«| 89, Which was ſtolen by Prometheus, £4, The Po- 
ets feign that Prometheus form'd out of Clay, fo 
fair a Statue, that Minerva one. day having long 
admir'd it, faid ro the workman, that if he 

\ thought there was any thing in Heaven which 
could add to its perfection, he might ask it of 
her; bur he being ignorant of what might be 
moſt beautifull in the Habitation of the Gods, de- 
fir'd leave that he might be carry'd thither, and 
being there to make his choice. The Goddeſs 
bore him thither upon her Shield, and fo ſoon 
as he had perceiv'd that all Celeſtial things were 
animated with Fire, he ſtole a Parcel of it, which 
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5" he carry'd down to Earth, and applying it to- 
[0 the ſtomach of his Statue enliven'd che whole Bo- 
dy. 
" That it happens not to every one to ſee Corinth, 
18 | &c. This is an Ancient Proverb which ſignifies, 
BE that every man has not the Genius nor the Diſpo- 
19 ftion that is neceſſary for the Sciences, neither 
1 yet a Capacity fit for the undertaking of things 
| which are great and difficult. Corinth was hereto- 
| 18 fore the Centre of all Arts, and the place whither: 
| 1/38 they ſent all choſe whom they would render ca- 
[1 b, = * Pro lege pabie of any thing. * Cicero calls. it the Light 
nn bt: - Man. | 
1. of all Gracia. 
"IG i 
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It arriv'd at length to that height of perfeftion, &c. © 95. 


This was in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
laſted even to Auguſtus; under whole reign Paint- 
ing fell ro great decay. But under the Emperors, 
Domitian, Nerva and Trajan, it appear d in its 
primitive luſtre, which laſted to the time of Pho- 
cas the Emperor, when vices prevailing over the 
Arts, and War being kindled through all Europe, 
and eſpecially in Lombardy, (occaſon'd by the 
irruption of the ZJunns,) Painting was torally ex- 
tinguifh'd. And it ſome few in the ſucceeding 
Ages ſtrain'd themlelves to revive it, it was ra- 
ther in finding out the moſt glaring, gawdy and 


coſtly Colours, than in imitating the harmoni- 


ous Simplicity of thoſe illuſtrious Painters who 


preceded them. Art length, in the fourteenth 
Century, fome there were who began to ſet it 
again on foot. And ic may truly be faid, that 
about the end of the fifteenth Age, and the be- 


ginning. of our Sixteenth it appear d in much 
Splendor by means of many knowing Men in all 


parts of Italy, who were in perfect poſlefſion of it. 


Since thoſe happy times which were fo fruirfull of 


the noble Arts, we have allo had ſome knowing 
Painters but very few in number, becauſe of the 
little inclination which Sovercign Princes have 
had for Painting : bur thanks to the zeal of our 

Great 
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Great Monarch, and to the care of his firſt Mi- 
niſter, Monſieur Colbert, we may ſhortly behold 
it more flouriſhing than ever. 
Though they are not very much inferior, &c. Our 
Author means this of Michael Angelo, and other 
able Sculptors of that time. 
A Poſture therefore muſt be choſen according to their 
guſto, &c. This is the ſecond part of Painting, 
which is call'd Deſign or Drawing ; as the Ancients 
have ſought as much as poſſible whatſoever con- 
tributes to the making of a perfe&t Body, lo they 
have diligently examin'd in what confiſts the beau- 
ty of good poſtures, as their works ſufhciently in- 
form us. 
The parts of it muſt be great, &c. Yet not fo 
great as toexceed a juſt proportion. But he means 
that in a noble poſture, the greateſt parts of the 
Body ought to appear foremoſt rather than the 
leſs, for which reaſon in another paſlage he vehe- 
mently forbids the foreſhortnings, becauſe they 
make the parts appear little, though of themſelves 
they are great. 
Large or ample, &. To avoid the dry man- 
ner, ſuch asis moſt commonly the Nature which 
Lucas van Leyden and Albert Durer have imi- 
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Unequal m their Poſition, ſo that thoſe which are C 1 ©5- 
before muſt contraſt or oppoſe thoſe others which are hin- 
dermoſt, and all of them be equally balanc d on their 
Centre, &c. The Motions are never natural, 
when the Members arc not equally balanc'd on 
their Centre : and thele Members cannot be ba- 
lanc'd on their Centre in an equality of weight, 
but they mult contraſt each other. A Man who 
dances on the Rope, makes a maniteſt Demon- 
ſtration of this Truth. "The Body is a weight 
balanc'd on its Feet, as upon two Pivets, And 
though one of the Feet moſt commonly bears the 
weight, yet we fee that the whole weight reſts 
Centrally upon it. Infomuch, that if, tor Exam- 
ple, one Arm is ſtretched out, it mult of neceſlity 
be either that the other Arm, or the Leg be caſt 
backward, or the Body ſomewhat bow'd on the 
oppolite Side, ſo.as ro make an Equilibrium, and 
be in a Situation which is unforc'd. It may be, 
though ſeldom ( if it be not in old Men ) that 
the Feet bear equally ; and for thar time half the 
weight is equally diſtributed on each Foot. You 
ought to make uſe of the ſame Prudence, if one 
Foot bears three parts in 'four of the Burthen, and 
thatthe other Foot bore the remaining part. "This 
in general is what may be ſaid of the Balance, and 


the Libration. of the Body. In particular, there 
may 
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may many things be ſaid which are very uſefull 


and curious, of which you may farishe your 
ſelves in Leonardo daVinci. He has done wonder- 
fully well on that ſubje&, and one may truly ſay 
that the Ponderation, is the beſt and foundeſt part 
of all his Book of Painting. Ir begins at the 1812. 
Chapter, and concludes at the 27 3d. I would allo 
adviſe you to read Paulo Lomazzy in his 6th. Book, 
Chapter 4th. Del. moto del Corpo humano, that is, the 
motion'of a human Body. You will there find 
many things of great profit; for what concerns 
the Contraſt, I will onely ſay in general, that no- 
thing gives ſo much grace and life to Figures. Sec 
the 43d. Precept, and what I ſay upon it in the 
Remarks. 

4 107, The parts muſt have their out-lines m Waves re- 
ſembling Flames, or the gliding of a Snake upon the 
ground, &c. The reaſon of this proceeds from 
che action of the Muſcles, which are as ſo many 
Well-buckets ; when one of them acts and draws, 
'ris neceſſary that the other muſt obey ; ſo thar che 

; Muſcles which a&t, drawing always towards their 
principle, and thoſe which obey ſtretching in 
length and on the fide of their inſertion, it muſt 
needs follow that the parts muſt be defign'd in 
Waves : but beware leſt in giving this form to 


the parts you do not break the Bones which ſu- 
ſtain 
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| Art of Painting. 
frain them, and which always muſt make them 
appear firm. 

This Maxim is not altogether ſo general, bur 
that ations may be found where the males of the 
Muſcles are ſituate one over againft another, bur 
this is not very common. The out-lines which 
are in waves, give not only a grace to the Parts, 
but allo tothe whole Body, when it is only ſup- 
ported on one Leg. As we fee in the Figures of 
Antinous, Meleager, the Venus of Medices, that of 
the Vatican, the two others of Borgheſe, and thar 
of Flora, of the Goddeſs Yeſta, the two Bacchus's of 
Borgheſe, and that of Ludoviſio, and in fine of the 
greateſt number of the Ancient Figures, which are 
{tanding, and which always reſt more upon one 
Foot than the other. Beſides, that the Figures and 
their Parts, ought almoſt always to have a ler- 
pentine and flaming form naturally, thele ſorts of 
out-lines have, I know not what of life and lee- 
ming motion in them, which very much reſem- 
bles the activity of the Flame, and of the Serpent, 


I2I 
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According to the knowledge of them, which 1s given E 11 


us by Anatomy, &c. This part is nothing known 
at preſent amongl(t our modern Paincers. I have 
ſhewn the profic and even the neceſſity of it in the 
Preface of a liccle Epitome which I have made, 


and which Monſieur Torrebat has publiſh d. [ 
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know there are ſome who think this Science a kind 
of Monſter, and believe it to be of no Advan- 
rage, either. becauſe they are mean ſpirited, or 
that they have not conſider d the want whichrhey 
have of it; nor reflected as they ought, on its 
importance : contenting themſelves wuh a certain 
track, to which they have been us'd. But cer- 
tain it is , that whoever is capable of ſuch a 
thought, will never be capable of becoming a 
great Deſigner. 

Deſign d after the manner of the Grecians, &Cc. 
that is to ſay, according ro the Ancient Statues, 
which for the moſt part come from Greece. 

Let there be a perfe#t relation betwixt the parts and 
the whole, &c. or let them agree well together, 
which is the ſame thing. His meaning in this 
place, is to ſpeak of the juſtneſs of proportions ; 
and of the harmony which they make with one 
another. Many famous Authours have thorough. 
ly treated this matter. Amongſt others Paulo 
Lomazzo, whoſe firſt Book ſpeaks of nothing elſe : 


Bur there are ſo many ſubdiviſions, that a Reader 


muſt have a good Brain, not to be turn'd with 
them. See thoſe which our Author has remark'd 
in general, on the moſt beautifull Statues of the 
Ancients. I believe them to be ſo much the bet- 
ter, as they are more conformable to thoſe, 


which 
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which Yitruvius gives us, in the firſt Chapter of his 

third Book : And which he tells us, thathelearn'd 

from the Artiſts themſelves : becauſe in the Pre- 

face to his ſeventh Book, he makes his boaſt to have 

had them from others, and particularly from 
Archite&s and Painters. 


The Meaſures of a Humane Body. 


The Ancients have commonly allow'd eight 
Heads to their Figures; though ſome of them 
have bur feven. But we ordinarily divide the Fi- 
gure into ® ten Faces : that is to ſay, from the »7%;: depends 
Crown of the Head to the Sole of the Foot in 2, 4<© 


Laalityof the 
the following manner. pes + 
. O 4, 
From the Crown of the Head to the Forchead, yenus of Me- 
. . dices have 
is the third part of a Face. mm ap 


The Face begins, at the root of the loweſt Face-. 
Hairs, which are upon the Forehead ; and ends 
at the bottom of the Chin. 

The Face is divided into three proportionable 
parts ; the firſt contains the Forchead, the ſecond 

\' the Noſe, and the third the Mouth and the Chin. 
From the Chin, to the pit betwixt the Collar: 
bones are two lengths of a Noſe. 

From the pit berwixt the Collar-bones, to the 
bottom of the Breaſt one Face. 
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ny ij * From the bottom of the Breaſts, to the Na- 
15 A OE 
m07C, vel one Face. 


2 The Apollo * From the Navel to the Genitories, one Face. 

Nie more: From the Genitories to the upper part of the 

_ "6 4,7 Knee, two Faces. 

nus de Medi The Knee contains half a Face. 

| gan From the lower part of the Knee ro the Anckle, 

rhe Bey, 14 cWwo Faces. 

ot tothe Pri- 

2) parts. From the Anckle to the Sole of the Foot, halt 
2 Face. 

A Man, when his Arms are ſtretch out, ts, 
from the longeſt Finger of his Right hand, to the 
longeſt of his left, as broad as he 1s long. 

From one fide of the Breaſts to the other, 
two Faces. 

The bone of the Arm call'd Humerus is the 
length of two Faces, from the Shoulder to the 
Elbow. 

From the end of the Elbow to the root of the 
little Finger, the bone call'd Cubitus, with part of 
the Hand, contains. two Faces. 

, 

From the box of the Shoulder-blade, to the 
pit berwixt the Collar-bones, one Face. 

If you would be fatisfy'd in the Meaſures of 
breadth, from the extremity of one Finger to the 
other; fo that this breadth ſhou'd be equal to the 
'engrh of the Body, you mult obſerve that the 

boxes 
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boxes of the Elbows with the Fumerus, and of 
the Humerus with the Shoulder-blade, bear the 
proportion. of half a Face, when the Arms are 
{tretch'd our. 

The Sole of the Foot. is the ſixth part of the 
Figure. 

The Hand is the length of a Face. 

The Thumb contains a. Nole. 

The inſide of the Arm, from the place where 
the Muſcle diſappears, which makes the Breaſt, 
call'd the Pectoral Muſcle, to the middle of the 
Arm, four Noles. 

From the middle of the Arm to the beginning 
of the Hand, hve Noles. 

The longeſt Toe, is a Noſe long. 

The two utmolt parts of the Teats, and the 
pit betwixt the Collar-bones of a Woman make 
an equilateral triangle. 

For. the breadth of the Limbs no preciſe mea- 
ſures can be given ;. becauſe the meaſures them- 
{(clves are changeable according to the quality of 
the perſons; and according to the movement of 
the Mulcles. 

If you wou'd know the Proportions more par- 
ticularly, you may ſee them in Paulo Lomazgo : 
tis good to read them, once at leaſt, and ro make 


Remarks on them ; every. man according to his 
own 
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own judgment, and according to the occaſion 

which he has for them. 

Though Perſpe&ive cannot be call d a certain Rule, 
&c. Thar is to ſay, purely of it ſelf, without pru- 
dence, and diſcretion. The greateſt part of thoſe, 
who underſtand it, defiring to practiſe it too re- 
oularly, often make ſuch things as ſhock the ſight, 
though they are within the Rules. It all thoſe 

' great Painters, who have left us ſuch fair Plar- 
torms, had rigorouſly obſerv'd ic in their Figures, 
they had not wholly found their account 1n it. 
They had indeed made things more regularly 
crue, but withall very unpleaſing. There is great 
appearance that the ' Archites, and Statuaries of 
former times, have not found it to their purpoſe 
always; nor have-follow'd the Geometrical parc 
ſo exactly as PerſpeCtive ordains. For He who 
wou'd imitate the Frontiſpiece of the Rotunda ac- 
cording to Perſpe&tive, wou'd be grolly deceiv'd ; 
ſince the Columns which are ar the extremities 
have more diameter, than thoſe which are in the 
middle. The- Corniſh of the Palazzo Farneſe, 
which makes ſo beautifull an effe&t below, when 
view'd more nearly, will be found not to have 
ics juſt meaſures. In the Pillar of Trajan, we ſee 
that the higheſt Figures are greater than thoſe be. 


low; and make an effect quite contrary to Per- 
ſpective, 
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Art of Painting. 
ſpe&ive, increaſing according to the meaſure of 
their diſtance. I know there is a Rule which 
reaches a way of making them. in that manner ; 


and which though 'tis to be found in ſome Books 


of Perſpe&tive, yer notwithſtanding is no rule of 
Perſpettive. Becauſe *ris never made uſe of, bur 


onely when we find it for our purpoſe ; for if 


( for example ) the Figures which are art the top of 
Trajan's Pillar, were but as great as thoſe which 
are at the bottom , they wou'd not be for all 
that againſt Perſpective: and thus we may fay, 
with more reaſon, that it is a rule of Decorum in 
Perſpective to eaſe the ſight, and to render ob- 
jects more agreeable: *Tis on this general obler- 
vation, that we may eltabliſh in Perſpective, the 
rules of Decorum ( or convenience) whenſoever 
occaſion ſhall offer. We may alſo ſee another 
Example in the baſe of the Farneſian Hercules ; 
which is not upon the level, but on an eaſe de- 
clivity on the advanc'd part, that the feet of the 
Figure may not be hidden from the ſight, to the 
end that it may appear more pleaſing : which the 
noble Authors of theſe things have done, not in 
contempt of Geometry and Perlpective, but for 
the ſatisfaction of the Eyes, which was the end 
they propos'd to themſelves in all their works. 
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We muſt therefore underſtand Per/peive, as 
a Science which 1s abſolutely neccflary; and 
which a Painter muſt not want : Yet without ſub- 
jecting our lelves ſo wholly to it,as to become {laves 
of it. We are to follow it, om; it leads us in a 


pleaſing way, andthatit ws us pleaſu ing things; 


but for ſome time to forlake it, if it lead us 


through mire, or to a precipice. Eadiiveur af- 
ter that which is aiding to your Art, and conve- 
nient, but avoid whatſoever is repugnant to it; 
as the 59th rule teaches. 

Let every Member be made for its own Head, &c. 
That is to ſay, you ought not to let the Head of 


a Young man on the Body of an Old one; nor 


make a white Hand for a wither d Body. Not 
to habit a Hercules in Taffeta; nor an Apollo in 
courſe ſtuff : Queens and perſons of the firſt qua- 
lity, whom you wou'd make appear Majeſtical, 
are not to be roo negligently refs 'd, or indiſha- 
bile, no more than Old men: The Nymphs are 
not to be overcharg'd with drapery : In fine, ler 
all that which accompanies your Figures, make 
them known for whart effectively they are. 

Let the Figures to which Art cannot give a Voice, 
imitate the Mutes in thetr Aftons, &Cc. 

Mutes having no other way of ſpeaking ( or 
expreſiing their thoughts) but onely by their ge- 


tures 
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ſtures and their actions, 'tis certain that they do 
itin a manner more expreſſive than thoſe who 
have the uſe of Speech, for which reaſon the Pi. 
cure which is mute ought to imitate them, ſo 
as to make it ſelf underſtood. 

Let the principal Figure of the Subje&, &c. Tis 
one of the greateſt blemiſhes of a Picture, not to 
give knowledge art the firſt Sight of the Subject 
which it repreſents. And truly nothing is more 
perplexing, than to extinguiſh as it were, the prin- 
cipal Figure by the\oppoſicion of ſome others, 
which preſent themſelves to us at the firlt view, 
and which carry a greater luſtre. An Orator, who 
had undertaken to make a Panegyrick on Alexan- 
do th Great, and who had employ'd the ſtrong. 
eſt Figures of his Rhetorique in the praiſe of Buce- 
phalus, would do quite the contrary to that which 
was expected from him ; Becaule it would be be. 
liev'd that he rather took the Horſe for his Sub- 
ject than the Maſter. A Painter is like an Orator 
in this. He muſt diſpoſe his matter in ſuch ſort, 
that all things may give place to his principal 
Subject. And if the other Figures, which accom- 
pany it, and are onely as Acceſlaries there, take 
up the chict place, and make themſelves moſt 
remarkable, either by the Beauty of their Colours, 
or by the Splendour of the Light, which ſtrikes 
upon them, they will catch the Sight, they will 
itop 
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ſtop it ſhort, and not ſuffer it to go further than 
themſelves, till after ſome conſiderable ſpace of 
time to find out that which was not diſcern'd at 
firſt, The principal Figure in a Picture is like 
a King among his Courtiers, whom we ought 
ro know at the firſt Glance, and who ought to 
dim the Luſtre of all his Attendants. Thoſe 
Painters who proceed otherwiſe, do juſt like thoſe 
who in the relation of a ſtory ingage themlelves 
ſo fooliſhly in long digreſſions, that they are forc'd 

to conclude quite another way than they began. 
C 132. Let the Members be combin'd im the ſame manner as 
the Figures are, &c, 1 cannot better compare a 
Grouppe of Figures, than to a Conſort of Voices, 
' which ſupporting themſelves all cogether by their 
different parts make a Harmony, which pleafing- 
ly fills the Ears and flatters chem ; bur it you 
come to ſeparate them, and that all the parts are 
equally heard as loud as one another, they will 
ftun you to that degree, that you would fancy 
your Ears were torn in pieces. 'T'is the ſame of 
Figures; if you ſo aſſemble them, that ſome of 
them ſuſtain the others, and make them appear ; 
and that all together they make but one entire 
Whole, then your Eyes will be fully farisfied: 
But it on the contrary, you divide them, your 
Eyes will ſuffer by ſeeing them all together dil- 
pers d, 
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pers'd, or each of them in particular. All together, 
becauſe the viſual Rays are multiply'd by the 
Mulciplicity of Objects. Each of them m particular ; 
becauſe, if you fix your Sight on one, thoſe 
which are about it will ſtrike you and attract 
your Eyes to them, which extremely Pains them 
in this ſort of Separation and Diverſity of Ob- 
jects, The Eye, for example, is ſatisfied with 
the Sight of one ſingle Grape, and is diſtracted, if 
it carries it ſelf at one view, to look upon many (e- 
veral Grapes which lie ſcatter d on a Table, we 
muſt have the ſame regard for the Members ; 
they aggrouppe and contraſt each other in the 
' ſame manner as the Figures do. Few Painters 
have obſerv'd this Precept as they ought, which 
is a moſt ſolid Foundation for the Harmony of a 
Picture. þ 

The Figures in the Grouppes ought not to be like each 
other in their Motions, &c. Take heed in this con- 
traſt to do nothing that is extravagant, and let 
your Poſtures be always natural. "The Draperies, 
and all things that accompany the Figures, may 
enter into the contraſt with the Members, and 
with the Figures themſelves : And this is what. our 
Poet means in theſe words of his Verſes, Cetera 


frangant, 
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One fide of the Pifture muſt not be void, while the 
other is fild, &c. This fort of Symmetry, when 
ic appears not affected, fills the Picture pleaſing- 
ly; kceps it in a kind of balance ; and infinitely 
delights the Eyes, which thereby contemplate the 
Work with more repoſe. 

As a Play is ſeldom good, in which there are too 
many Aftors, &c. Anmibal Caracci did not be- 
lieve that a Picture cou'd be good, in which there 
were above twelve Figures. It was Albano who 
told our Authour this, and from his mouth I had 
it. The Reaſons which he gave were, firſt, That 
he believ'd there oughr not be above chree great 
Grouppes of Figures in any Picture : And ſecond. 
ly, That Silence and Majeſty were of nece/lity to be 
there, to render it beautifull; and neither the one 
nor the other cou'd poſſibly be in a multitude and 
crowd of Figures. But neverthelels, if you are 
conſtrain'd by the Subject ; (45 for Example, It you 
painted the Day of Judgment, the Maſſacre of the 
lnocents, a Battel, &c.) On ſuch occaſions you 
are to diſpoſe things by great maſles of Lights and 
Shadows, and union of, Colours, without trou- 
bling your felt ro finiſh every thing in particular, 
ndcpendently one of the other, as is uſual with 
Painters of a little Genius ; and whole Souls are 
uncapable of embracing a great Deſign, or a great 
Compolition, Amy: 
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Amylium circa ludum, Faber imus & ungues 
Exprimet, C&>* molles imitabitur ere capillos ; 
Infelix Operis Summa, quia ponere totum 


Neciet. 


The meaneſt Sculptor in th Emmylian Square, 

Can imitate in Braſs, the Nails and Hair ; 

Expert in Trifles, and a cunning Fool, 

Able t expreſs the Parts, but not diſpoſe the whole. 
Says Horace in his Art of Poetry. 


The Extremities of the Joints muſt be ſeldom hidden, 
and. the Extremities or End of the Feet never, &C. 
Thele Extremities of the Joints are as it were the 
Hafts or Handles of the Members. For example, 
the Shoulders, the Elbows, the Thighs, and the 
Knees. And if a Drapery ſhould be found on 
theſe ends of the Joints, *tis the duty of Science 
and of Decorum, to mark them by Folds, but 
with great diſcretion ; for what concerns the Feet, 
though they ſhould be hidden by ſome part of 
the Drapery; nevertheleſs, if they are mark'd by 
Folds, and their ſhape be diſtinguiſh'd, they 
are ſuppos'd to be ſeen. The word never, is not 
here to be taken inthe ſtricteſt Senſe ; he means 
but this, /o rarely, that it may ſeem we ſhould 
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Obſervations on the 
avoid all occaſions of diſpenſing with the Rule. 


The Figures which are behind others, have neither 
Grace nor Vigour, &c. Raphael and Julio. Roma- 
19, have pertectly obſerv'd this Maxime, and Ra- 
phael eſpecially in his laſt Works. 

Avoid alſo thoſe Lines and Contours which are e- 
qual, which make Parallels, &&c. He means prin- 
cipally to ſpeak of the Poſtures ſo order'd, that 
they make together thoſe Geometrical Figures 
which he condemns. | 

Be not ſo ftrietly tied to Nature, &c, This 
Precept is againſt two forts of Painters ; firſt a- 
gainſt thoſe who are ſo ſcrupulouſly tied to Na- 
cure, that they can do nothing without her, who 
copy her juſt as they believe they ſee her, without 
adding or retrenching any thing, though never fo 
lictle, either for the Nudities or for the - Drape- 
ries. And ſecondly, againſt thoſe who Paint e- 
very thing by Practice, without being able to 
{ubject themſelves to retouch any thing, or to 
examine by the Nature, Theſe laſt, properly 
ſpeaking, are the Libertines of Painting, as there 
are Libertines of Religion ; who have no other Law 
but the vehemence of their Inclinations which they 
arere{olv'd not to overcome: and intheſame man- 
ner the Libertines of Painting, have no other Mo- 
del but a Rhodomontado Genius, and very irregu- 

lar 


Art of Painting. 
lar, which violently hurries them away. Though 
theſe two forts of Painters, are both of them in 
vicious Extremes, yet neverthelcls the former ſort 
ſeems to be the more ſupportable; becauſe though 
they do not imitate Nature as ſhe is accompa- 
ny'd by all her Beauties, and her Graces, yer at 
leaſt chey imitate thar Nature, which we know 
and daily fee. Inſtead of which the others ſhow 
us a wild or ſalvage Nature, which is not of our 
acquainrance, and which ſeems to be of a quite 
new Creation. 

Whom you muſt have always preſent as a witneſs 
to the truth, &c. This paſſage ſeems to be won- 
derfully well faid. The nearer a Picture ap- 
proaches to the truth, the better it is; and though 
the Painter, who is its Author, be the firſt Judge of 
the Beauties which are init, he 1s nevertheleſs ob- 
lig'd not to pronounce it, ill he has firft conſulc- 
ed Nature, who is an irreproachable evidence, 
and who will frankly, bur withall cruly cell you 
ics Defes and Beauties, if you compare it with 
her Work. 

And of all other things which diſcover to us the 
Thoughts and Inventions of the Grzclans, &c. As 
good Books, ſuch as are Homer and Pauſanias ; 
the prints which we fee of the Antiquities, may 


extremely contribute to form our Genius, and to 
give 
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oive us great Ideas; in the ſame manner as the 
Writings of good Authors, are capable of form- 
ing a good Style in thoſe who are defirous of 
writing well. 

If you have but one ſingle Figure to work upon, &C. 
The reaſon of this is, That there being nothing to 
atrraCt the Sight but this onely Figure, the viſual 
Rays will not be roo much divided by the Diver- 
ſity of Colours and Draperies ; but onely take 
heed to pur in nothing, which ſhall appear too 
ſharp or too hard; and be mindfull of the 4th. 
Precept, which ſays, that two Extremities are ne- 
ver to touch each other either in Colour or in 
Light; but that there muſt be a mean, partaking 
of the one and of the other. 

Let the Drapery be nobly ſpread upon the Body z 
let the Folds be large, &c. As Raphael practis'd, 
after he had forſaken the manner of Pietro Perugi- 
10, and principally in his latter Works. 

And let them follow the order of the parts, &c. As 
the faireſt pieces of Antiquity will ſhow us. And 
take heed, that the folds do not only follow the 
order of the parts, but that they alſo mark the 
molt conſiderable Mulcles ; becauſe that thoſe Fi- 
gures, where the drapery and the naked part arc 
ſeen both together, are much more gracetull than 


the other. 
g Without 


Art of Painting. 137 
Without ſitting too ſtreight upon them, &c. Paint- C 200. 
ers ought not to imitate the Ancients in this cir- 
cumſtance ; the ancient Statuaries made their 
Draperies of wet Linen, on purpoſe to make them 
fic cloſe and ſtreight to the parts of cheir Figures, 
tor doing which they had great reaſon ; and in 
following which the Painters would be much in 
the wrong: and you ſhall ſee upon what grounds 
thoſe great Genius's of Antiquity, finding that it 
was impoſlible to imitate with Marble the finenels 
of ſtuffs or garments which is not to be diſcern'd 
but by the Colours, the Reflexes, and more eſpe- 
cially by the Lights and Shadows, finding it [I 
ſay out of their power to diſpole of thole things, 
thought chey could not do better nor more pru- 
dentially, than to make uſe of ſuch Draperies as 
hinder'd notfrom ſeeing through their Folds, the 
delicacy of the Fleſh, and the purity of the Ourt- 
lines; things which truly ſpeaking they poſleſt in 
the laſt perfection, and which in all appearance 
were the ſubject of their chiet ſtudy. Bur Painters, 
on the contrary, who are to deceive the Sight, 
quite otherwiſe than Statuaries, are bound to imi- 
tate the different ſorts of Garments, ſuch as they 
naturally ſeem ; and ſuch as Colours, Reflexes, 
Lights and Shadows” (of all which they are Ma- 
ſters) can make them appear : Thus we ſee that 


thole 
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thole who have made the neareſt imitations of 
Nature, have made uſe of ſuch Stuffs (or Gar- 
ments) which are familiar to our Sight, and 
theſe they have imitated with ſo much Art that 
in beholding them we are pleas'd that they de- 
ceive us; ſuch were Titian, Paul Peroneſe, Tin- 
toret, Rubens, Van Dyck, andthe reſt of the good 
Colouriſts, who have come neareſt to the truth of 
Nature: Inſtead of which, others who have ſcru- 
pulouſly tied themſelves to the praCtice of the An- 
cients, in their Draperies, have made their works 
crude and dry ; and by this means have found 
out the lamentable ſecret how to make their Fi- 
gures harder than even the Marble it ſelf. As 4v- 
drea Mantegna, and Pretro Perugmo have done, 
| and Raphael alſo had much of that way in his firſt 
| Pf Works, in which we behold many ſmall foldings 
| '=8 often repleiced, which look like ſo many Whip- 
cords, *Tis true theſe repetitions are ſeen in the 
Ancient Statues, | and they are very proper there.. 
Becauſe they who made uſe of wet Linen, and 
clole Draperies, to make their Figures look more 
render, reaſonably foreſaw that the Members 
would be-too-naked, if they left not more than 
two or three Folds, ſcarce appearing ſuch as thoſe 
forts of Draperies afford the Sight, and therefore 
have us'd thoſe Reperitions of many Folds, yet 

_ in 
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Art of Painting. 
in ſuch a manner that the Figures are always 
ſoft and tender, and thereby ſeem oppoſite to the 
hatdneſs of Marble. Add to this, that in Scul- 
pture, 'tis almoſt impoilible char a Figure cloath'd 
with courle Draperies, can make a good effect on 
all the f1des; and that in Painting the Draperies 
of what kind foever they be, are of great advan- 
tape, either to unite the Colours and the Grouppes, 
or to give ſuch a ground as one would with to 
unite or to ſeparate, or farther, to produce ſuch 
refleftions as et off, or for filling void fpaces, or 
in ſhort for many other advantages, which help 
to deceive the Sight, and which are tio ways ne- 
ceſlary to Sculptors, ſince their Work is always 
of Relievo. 

| Three things may be inferr'd from. what I have 
ſaid concerning the rule of Draperies. Firſt , 
that the Antient Sculptors had reafon to cloath 
their Figures as we ſce them. Secondly, that 
Painters ought to imitate them in the order of their 
Folds, bur not in cheir qualiry nor in their num- 
ber. Thirdly, That Sculprors are oblig'd. to 
follow them as much as they cati, without deſt- 
ring to imitate unprofitably or improperly the 
manners of the Painters, and ro make many 
ample Folds, which are inſofferable hatrdnelles, 
and more like a Rock than a natural Garment. 
= 2 Sec 
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See the 21 1th. Remark about the middle of ir. . 
E 202. Ad if the parts be too much diſtant from each 6- 
ther, &c. *Tis with intent to hinder (as we 
have ſaid in the rule of Grouppes) the viſual 
Rays, from being too much divided, and that 
the Eyes may not ſuffer by looking on fo many 
objects, which are ſeparated. Guido was very: 
exact in this obſervation. See in the Text the 
end of the Rule which relates co Draperies. 
«| 204. Andas the Beauty of the Limbs conſiſts not in the 
| quantity and riſing of the Muſcles, &c. Raphael in 
the beginning of his Painting, has ſomewhat too 
much multiply'd the Folds ; becauſe being with 
reaſon charm'd with the graces of the Ancients, he 
imitated their Beauties ſomewhat too regularly ; 
but having afterwards found that this quantity of 
Folds glitter'd too much upon the, Limbs, and 
cook off that Repoſe and Silence which in Paint- 
ing are ſo friendly to the Eyes ; he made uſe of a 
contrary conduct in the works which he painted 
afterwards, which was at that time when he began 
to. underſtand the effect. of Lights, of Grouppes, 
and the oppoſitions of the Lights and Shadows, 
ſo that he wholly chang'd his manner, (this was 
about eight years before his death) and though he 
always gave a Grace. to whatſoever he painted, 
yet he made appear in his latter works, a Great- 
nels, 
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Art of Painting. 
nels, a Majeſty, and a Harmony quite other 
than what we ſee in his firſt manner : And this 
he did by leſſening the number of his Folds, 
making them more large and more oppofing 
them, and by making the Mafles of the Lights 
and Shadows, greater and more diſentangl'd. 
Take che pains to examine thele his different man- 
ners in the Prints which we ſee of that Great Man. 
As ſuppoſing them to be Magiſtrates, their Drape- 
ries ought to be large, &c. Yet make not your 
Draperies ſo large that they may be big enough. 
to cloath four or five Figures, as ſome there are 
who follow that method. And take heed that 


the. folding be natural and ſodiſpos'd, that the Eye 
may be directed to diſcover the Folds from the 


beginning, of. them to the end. By Magiſtrates, 
he -means all great and grave Perſons, and ſuch 
as are advanc.d in age. 

If Ladies or Damels,. light and ſoft, &c. By: 
this-name of Ladies, Maids,: or Damſels, he means 
all, young perſons, ſlender, finely ſhap'd, aery 
and delicace. Such as are Nymphs, and Nalades, 
and Fountains. Angels are allo comprehended 
under this head, whoſe Drapery ſhould be of 
plealing Colours,. and relembling thole which 
are ſeen in the Heavens, and chiefly when. they 


are ſuſpended, in. the Air. They are only ſuch 
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Obſervations on the 


ſorts of light habics as are ſubject to be ruff d by 
the Winds, which can bear many Folds; yet (o 
that they may be freed from any hardnefles. *Tis 
cali for.cvery one to judge that betwixr the Dra- 
peries of Magiſtrates, and thole of young Maids 
there muſt be ſome mediocrity of Folds, ſuch as 
are molt commonly ſeen and obſerv'd, as in the 
Draperies of a Chriſt, of a Madonna, of a King, 
a (ueen, or a Dutcheſs, and of other perſons of 
Conſideration and Majeſty ; and thoſe alſo who 
are of a middle age with this diſtinction, that the 
Habits muſt be made more or lels rich, accor- 
ding to the dignity of the Perſons; and that Cloth 
Garments may be diſtinguiſh'd from choſe of Silk, 
Sattin from Yetvets, Brocard from Embroidery, and 
that in one word the Eye may be deceiv'd by the 
truth and the difference of the Stuffs. Take no- 
rice if you pleaſe, that the light and tender x a 
ries having been onely given to the Female Sex, 
the Ancient Sculptors have avoided as much as they 
could to cloath the Figures of Men, becauſe chey 
thought, (as we have formerly ſaid) chat in Scul- 
pture Garments could not be well imitated, and 
that great Folds made a very bad effect. There 
are almoſt as many examples of this truth, as a- 
mongſt the Ancients there are Statues of na- 


ked men. I will name only that of Laocoon, which 
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Art of Painting. 14.3 
according to all probability ought to have been 
cloath'd: And in <«fte&t what likelihood can 
there be, that the Son of a King, and the Prieſt 
of Apollo ſhould appear naked in the actual Cere- 
mony of Sacrifice. For the Serpents pals'd from 
the Iſle of Tenedos to the Trojan Shore, and lur- 
priz'd Laocoon and his Sons while they were {a- 
crificing to Neptune on the Sea Shore, as Yirgil 
witneſles in the ſecond of his Eneids. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, the ® Sculprors who were Au- \Folydonus 
thors of this noble work had well confider'd, that rus, axd Ape. 
they could not give Veſtments ſuitable to the qua- —_— 
lity of the Perſons repreſented, without making 
as it were a heap of Stones, whole Maſs would - 
rather belike a Rock, than thoſe three admirable 
Figures, which will ever be the Admiration of 
all Ages. And for this reaſon of two inconveni- 
ences, they judg'd that of Draperies to be great- 
er, than that which was againſt che truth it- 
ſelf. 

This obſervation well confirms what I have 
faid in the 200th. Remark. Ir ſeems to me, that it- 
deſerves you ſhould make ſome reflection on it ;; 
and to eſtabliſh ic the better in your mind, I will 
tell you, that Michael Angelo, following this Ma- 
xim, has given the Prophets which he painted in- 
the Chappel of the Pope, ſuch Draperies whoſe 
Folds- 


E 215. 


q 217. 
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Folds are large, and whole Garments are courle, 
inſtead of which the Moſes, which he has made 
in Sculpture, is habited with a Drapery much 
more clole to the parts and holding more of the 
Ancients, Neverthelels he is a Prophet as well as 
thoſe in the Chappel, a man of che ſame quality, 
and to whom Michael Angelo ought to have given 
the lame Draperies, if he had not been hinder'd 
by choſe very reaſons which have been given 
YOu. 

The Marks or Enſigns of Vertues, &c. That is 
to ſay of the Sciences and Arts. The Italians 
call a man a Yertusſo, who loves the noble Arts, 
and is a Critick in them, And amongſt our 
French Painters, the word Yertueux, is underitood 
in the ſame Signification. 

But let not the work be too much enrich d with 
Gold or Jewels, &c. Clemens Alexandrinus relates, 


Lib.2.Pxdag. That Apelles having ſeen a Helena, which a young 


Cap. 12. 


Scholar of his had mage and adorn d with a great quan- 
tity of Golden Ornaments and Jewels, ſaid to him, My 
200d Friend, though thou couldſt not make her beauti- 
fall, at leaſt thou haſt made ber rich. Beſides that, 
chele glittering things in Painting, as precious 
Stones prodigally ſtrew'd over the habits are de- 
ſtruftive to each other, becauſe they draw the 
Sight to ſeveral places at the ſame time, and ON 
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Art of Painting. 145 
they hinder round Bodies from turning and ma- 
king their due effect ; "cis the very quantity which 
ofren makes us judge that they are falſe. And be. 
fides it is to be preſum'd, that precious things are 
always rare. Corinna, thatlearned Theban Lady, Pivtarch. 
reproach'd Pindar, whom ſhe had five times 
overcome in Poetry, that he ſcatter'd through 
all his works the Flowers of Parnaſſus too pro- 
digally, ſaying to him, That men ſow d with the 
Hand, and not with the Sack: for which reaſon 
a Paincer ought to adorn his Veſtments with great 
diſcretion. And precious Stones look exceed- 
ingly well, when they are ſet in thoſe places which 
we would make to come out of the Picture ; as 
for example, on a Shoulder, or an Arm to tie 
ſome Drapery, which of it ſelf is of no ſtrong co- 
louring. They do alſo perfectly well with white 
and other light Colours, which are us'd in bring. 
ing the Parts or Bodies forward, becauſe Jewels 
make a ſhow and glitter through the oppoſition 
of the great Lights in the deep brown, which 
meet together. 
Tis very expedient to make a model of thoſe things C 220. 
which we have not in our $i7ht, and whoſe nature ts 
difficult to be retan'd in the Memory, &c. As for 
example, the Grouppes of many Figures, the Po- 
[tures difficult to be long kept , the Figures in 
= che 
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the Air, in Ceilings, or much raisd above the 
Sight ; and even of Animals, which are not ea- 
ily to be diſpos'd. 
By this rule we plainly ſee how neceſſary it is 
for a Painter to know how to model, and to have 
many Models of fort Wax. Panl Yeroneſe had 
ſo good ſtore of them, with ſo great a quantity of 
difterent ſorts, that he would paint a whole hiſtori- 
cal Compoſition on a perlipective Plan, how 
orzat and how diverſihed loever it were. Tinto- 
ret practisd the ſame, and Michael Angelo (as 
Giovan. Bapt. Armenini relates) made ule of it, 
for all the Figures of his day of Judgment. Tis 
not that I would adviſe any one who would 
make any very conliderable work, to finith after 
theſe ſorts of Models, but they will be of vaſt uſe 
and advantage to ſee the Maſles of great Lights, 
and great Shadows, and the effect of the whole 
rogether. For what remains, you are to have a 
* 4 Fiewe * Lay-man almoſt as big as the life, for every 
»yab4 2-4 Figure in particular, beſides the natural Figure 
-44p710izt5. betore you, on which you mult alſo look, and 
call it for a witneſs, which muſt firſt confirm the 
thing to you, and afterwards to the SpeRators as 
It 15 1n reality. \ 
You may make uſe of tnele Models with de- 
izght, it youſet them on a Per/peftive Plan, which 
will 
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Art of Pamting. 


will be in the manner ofa Table made on purpoſe. 


You may either raiſe or let it down according to 
your convenience ;\ and if you look on your F1- 
gures through a hole ſo contriv'd, that it may be 
mov'd up and down, it will ſerve you for a 
point of Sight and a point. of Diſtance, when 
you have once fx'd it. 

The ſame hole will further ſerve you to fer 
your Figures in the Ceiling and diſpos'd upon a 
Grate of Iron-wire, or ſupported in the Air by 
lictle Strings rais'd at diſcretion, or by both ways 
together. 

You may joyn to your Figures what you ſee 
ficting, provided that the whole be proportion'd 
© them ; and in ſhort what you your ſelf may 
judge to be of no greater bignels than theirs. Thus, 
in whatſoever you do there will be more of truth 
ſeen, your work it felt will give you infinite de- 
light, and you will avoid many doubts and dit- 
ficulties which often hinder you, and chiefly for 
what relates to lineal perſpeftive, which you will 
chere infallibly find, provided that you remember 
ro proportion all things to the greatneſs of your 
Figures and eſpecially the points of Sight and of 
Diſtance ; but for what belongs to. aerial perſpe- 
Five, that not being found, the judgment mult 
lupply it. Tintoret, as Ridolphi tells us in his lite, 
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had made Chambers of Board and Paſt-board, 
proportion'd to his Models wich Doors and Win- 
dows, through which he diſtributed on his Fi- 
gures artificial Lights, as much as he thought 
reaſonable, and often paſs'd ſome part of the night 
to conſider and obſcrve the effect of his Compo- 
fitions. His Models were of two Foot high. 

IWe are to conſider the places where we lay the Scene 
of the Pifture, &c. This is what Monheur de 
Chambray, calls, to do things according to Decorum. 
See what he ſays of it, in the Interpretation of that 
word in his Book of the Perfeftion of Pamting. Tis 
not ſufficient that in the Picture there be nothing 
found which is contrary to the place, where the 
action which is repreſented, paſſes; but we ought 
belides, to mark out the place and make it known 
to the Spectator by ſome particular Addreſs, 
that his mind may not be put to the pains of 
diſcovering it, as whether it be Ttaly, or Spain, or 
Greece, or France; whether it be near the Sea 
ſhore, or the Banks of ſome River, whether it be 
the Rhine, or the Loyre; the Po, or the Tyber ; 
and fo of other things, it they are eſſential to the 
Hiſtory. © Nealces, a man of Wit and an inge- 
« nious Painter, as Pliny tells us, being to paint a 
« Naval Fight betwixt the Egyptians and the Per- 
« fians, and being willing to make it known that the 

© Battle 


Art of Painting. 
Battle was given upon the Nile, whoſe waters are 
of the ſame Colour with the Sea, drew an Aſs drink- 
ing on the Banks of the River, and a Crocodile en- 
deavouring to ſurprize him. 

Let a Nobleneſs and Grace, &c. Ir is difhculc 
enough to ſay what this Grace of Painting 1s z *tis 
ro be conceiv'd and underſtood much more eall- 
ly than to be explain'd by words. It proceeds 
from the illuminations of an excellent Mind, 
which cannot be acquird, by which we give a 
certain turn to things which makes them plealing. 
A Figure may be delign'd with all its proporti- 
ons, and have all its parts regular, which not- 
wichſtanding all this, ſhall not be pleaſing, it 
all thoſe parts are not put together in a certain 
manner, which attracts the Eye to them, and 
holds it fix'd upon them : For which reaſon 
there is a difference to be made betwixt Grace 
and Beauty. And it ſeems that Ovid had a mind 
to diſtinguiſh them, when he ſaid (ſpeaking ot 
Venus) 
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Multaque cum forma gratia miſt a futt. 


A matchleſs Grace was with her Beanty mix d. 


And Suetonius ſpeaking of Nero, lays, he was 
racher beaurifull than gracctull. Yultu pulchro, 
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Obſervations on the 
magis quam venuſto, How many fair women do 
we ſee, who pleaſe us much leſs than others, who 
have not ſuch beautifull Features ? "T's by this 
grace that Raphael has made himſelf the moſt re- 
nown'd of all the Talians, as Apelles by the iame 
means carry'd it above all the Greeks. 

This is that in which the greateſt difficulty conſiſts, 
&c. For two realons, both becauſe great ſtudy 
is to be made as well upon the ancient Beauties and 
on noble Pi&tures, as upon nature it lelf : and 
allo becauſe that part depends entirely on the Ge- 
nius, and ſeems to be purely the gift of Heaven, 
which we have receiv'd at our Birth, upon which 
account our Author adds, Undoubtedly we ſee but 


few, whom in this particular, Jupiter has regarded 


with a gracious Eye, ſo that it belongs only to thoſe 
elevated Souls, who partake ſomewhat of Divinity to 
work ſuch mighty wonders, Though they who 
have not altogether receiv'd from Heaven this pre- 
cious Gifr, cannot acquire it without great La- 
bour, nevertheleſs 'tis needfull in my opinion, 


that both the one and the other ſhould perfectly 


learn the character of every Paſſion. 


All the Actions of che ſenſitive Appetite are in 
Painting call'd Paſſions, becauſe the Soul is agi- 


tared by them, and becauſe the Body ſuffers 


through them, and is ſenſibly alter'd. They are 


thole 


Art of Painting. 

thole divers Agitations and different Motions of 
the Body in general, and of every one of irs parts 
in particular, that our excellent Painter ought to 
underſtand, on which he ought to make his ſtu- 
dy, and to form to himſelf a pericct Idea of them. 
But it will be proper for us ro know in the firſt 
place, that the Philolophers admit eleven, Love, 
Hatred, Deſire , Shunning, Joy, Sadneſs, Hope, 
Deſpair, Boldneſs, Fear and Anger. The Painters 
have multiply'd them nor onely by their different 
Degrees, but -aiſo by their difterent Species, for 
they will make, for example, {1x perſons in the 
ſame degree of Fear, who ſhall expreſs char Pal 
fion all of them differencly. And tis that diver- 
tity of Species which diſtinguiſhes thoſe Painters 
who are able Artiſts, from thole whom we 
may call Manmeriſts, and who repeat five or fix 
times over in the ſame Picture the ſame Hairs 
of a Head. There are a vaſt number of other 
Paſſions, which are as the Branches of thoſe which 
we have nam'd: we might for example, under 
the Notion of Love, comprehend Grace, Gentle- 
neſs and Civility; Carefſes, Embraces, and Kiſſes, 
Tranquillity and Sweetneſs ; and without exami- 
ning whether all chele things which Painters com- 
prize under the name of Paſſions, can be reduc d 


to thoſe of the Philo/ophers, I am of opinion that 
every 


Obſervations on the 


every one may uſe them ar his pleaſure, and tha 
he may ſtudy them afrer his own manner ; the 
name makes nothing. One may even make Pal: 
ſions of Majeſty, fierceneſs, Diſſatisfa&ion, Care, A- 
varice, Sloathfulneſs, Envy, and many other things 
like theſe. Thele Paſſions (as I have laid, ought 
to be learnt from the life it ſelf, or to be ſtudied on 
the Ancient Statues and excellent Piftures: we ought 
to lee, for example, all things which belong to 
Sadneſs, or ſerve to expreſs it ro deſign them 
carefully, and to imprint in our Memories after 
ſuch a manner, as we may diſtinctly underſtand 
ſeven or cight kinds of them more or lels, and im- 
mediately after draw them upon Paper without 
any other Original than the Image which we have 
conceiv'd of them. We mult be perfect Maſters of 
them : but above all, we muſt make ſure of pol- 
ſeſſing them throughly. We are to know thar it 1s 
{uch or ſuch a ſtroke, or {uch a Shadow ſtronger 
or weaker, which make ſuch or ſuch a Paſſion in 
this or that degree, And thus, it any one ſhould 
ask you, what makes in Painting the Majeſty of 
a King, the Gravity of a Hero, the Love of a 
Chriſt, the Grief of a Madonna, the Hope of the 
200d Thief, the Deſpair of the bad One, the Grace 
and Beauty of a Venus, and in fine the Charafter 
of any Paſfon whatſoever, you may anſ[wer polt- 

tively, 


Art of Painting. 

tively, on the ſpot, and with aſſurance, that it is 
ſuch a Poſture or ſuch lines in the parts of the Face, 
form'd of ſuch or ſuch a faſhion, or even the one 
and the other both-together : for the parts of che 
Body ſeparately, make known the Pajjons of 
the Soul or elſe conjoyntly' one with the_ other. 
But of all the parts the Head is that which gives 
the moſt of Life, and the moſt of Grace to the 
Paſſion, and which alone contributes more to it, 
than all the reſt rogether. The others ſeparately 
can onely expreſs ſome certain Paſſions, but the 
Head expreſles all of them ; neverthelels there are 
ſome which are more particular to it; as, for ex- 
ample, Humility, which it expreſles by the ſtoop- 
ing or bending of the Head. Arrogance, when it 
is lifted, or as we ſay, tols'd up. Languiſhment, 
when we hang it on one fide, or lean it upon one 
Shoulder. Obſtinacy (or as the French calls it 0- 
piniatrete,) with a certain ſtubborn, unruly, bar- 
barous Humour, when 'tis held upright, ſtiff, and 
poiz'd betwixt the Shoulders. And of the reſt, 
there are many marks more ealily' conceiv'd than 
they can beexpreſs'd; as, Baſhfulneſs, Admuration, 
Indignation, and Doubt. Tis by the, Heaq thar 
we make known more viſtbly our $tpplications, 
our Threatnings, our Mildneſs, our Haughtineſs , 
our Love, our Hatred, our Joy, our Sadntſs, our 

X Hum. 
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Humility; in fine, *cis enough to ſcethe Face, and 

' to underſtand the Mind ar half a word, Bluſhmg 
and Paleneſs ſpeak to us, as allo the mixture of 
then both. 

The parts of the Face do all of them contri- 
bure to expoſe the Thoughts of our Hearts ; bur 
above the reſt, the Fyes, which are as it were the 
ewo Windows through which the Soul looks 
out and ſhows it ſelf. The Paſſions which they 
more particularly exprels, are Pleaſure, Languiſh- 
ment, Diſdain, Severity; Sweetneſs, Admiration and 
Anger. Foy and Sadneſs may bear their parts, if 
they did not more eſpecially proceed from the 
Eye-brows and the Mouth. And the two parts 
laſt nam'd agree more particularly in the cxprel- 
ſion of thoſe two Paſſions; nevertheleſs if you joyn 
the Eyes as athird, you will have the Product of 
a wonderfull Harmony for all the Pajons of the 
Soul. 

The Noſe has no Paſſion which 1s particular 
tO it, it onely lends its affiſtance to the others 
before nam'd, by the ſtretching of the Noſtrils, 
which is as much mark'd in oy, as it 1s in Sad- 
neſs. Andyetit ſeems that Scorn makes us wrin- 
kle up the Noſe and ſtretch the Noſtrils allo, at 
the lame time, drawing up the upper Lip to the 
place which is near the corners of the Mouth. The 

Ancients 
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Ancients made the Noſe the ſeat of Deriſion ; enum 
ſubdole irr;fioni dicaverunt, lays Pliny; that is, they 
dedicated che Noſe to a cunning ſort of Mockery. 
We read in the 34. Satyre of Perſuus, Diſce, ſed ira 
cadat Naſo, rugoſaque ſanna ; Learn, bur let your 
Anger fall from your Noſe and the ſnecring 
Wrinkles be diſmounted. And Philoftratus in 
the Pi&ture of Pan whom the Nymphs had bound, 
and ſcornfully inſulted over, ſays of that God; 
« that before this, he was accuſtom d to ſleep with 
a peaceable Noſe, ſoftning in his ſlumbers the 
Wrinkles of it, and the Anger which commonly 
mounted to that part ; but now his Noſtrils were 
widen'd to the laſt degree of Fury. For my own 
part, I{hould rather believe that the Noſe was the 
ſeat of Wrath in Beaſts than in Mankind, and 
that ir was unbecoming of any God but onely 
Pan, who had very much of the Beaſt in him, 
to wrinkle up his Noſe in Anger, like other Ani- 
mals. The moving of the Lips oughr to be bur 
moderate, it it be in Converſation, becauſe we 
ſpeak much more by the Tongue than by the Zips : 
And if you make the Mouth very open, "tis one- 
ly when you are to exprels the violence of Paſſion, 
and more properly of Anger. 

For what concerns the Hands, they are the Ser- 


vants of the Head, they are his Weapons and his 
=_ Auxili- 
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Auxiliaries z without them the action 1s weak, 
languiſhing, and halt dead, their Motions which 
are almoſt infinite, make innumerable expreſſi. 
ons : Is it not by them, that we deſwe, that we 
hope, that we promiſe, that we call towards us, and 
that we rejeft? beſides, they are the inſtruments 
of our Threats, of our Petitions, of the Horror 
which we ſhow for things, and of the Praiſes 
which we give them : By them we fear, we ak. 
Queſtions, we approve, and we refuſe, we ſhow 
our Foy and our Sadneſs, our Doubts, and our 
Lamentations, our Concernments of Pity, and our 
Admirations. In ſhort, it may be ſaid, that they 
are the Language of the Dumb, that they contri- 
bute not a little to the ſpeaking of the univerſal 

is Tongue, common to all the World, which is that 
of Painting. 

Now to tell you how theſe parts are to be dif- 
pos'd, fo as to expreſs the different Paſſions, 1s 1m: 
poſſible; no preciſe Rules can be given of it, 
both becauſe the task it ſelf is infinite, and alſo be- / 
caule every one is left to the Conduct of his own 
Genius, and to the Fruit of his former Studies ; 
onely remember to be carefull, that all the a&ti- 
ons of your Figures muſt be natural. © Tt ſeems 
« to. me, ſays Quinilian, ſpeaking of the Paſſions, 

&* That this part which is ſo noble and ſo great, 
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& not altogether unacceſſible, and that an eaſie way 
« may be found to it ; tis to conſider nature and to 
« copy her, for the Speftators are ſatisfied, when in 
« artificial things they can diſcern that nature which 
« they are accuſtom'd to behold. This paſſage of 
Quinilian is perfectly explain'd by the words of 
an excellent Maſter which our Author propoſes 
to us for a rule: they are theſe which follow. That 
the ſtudied Motions of the Soul, are never fo natural 
as thoſe which we ſee in the tranſport of a true paſſion, 
Theſe Motions. will better be exprels'd, and be 
much more natural, if we enter into the ſame 
thoughts, become of the ſame piece, and imagine 
our ſelves to be in the ſame circumſtances with 
thoſe whom we would repreſent. © For Nature, 
& ſays Horace in his Art of Poetry, diſpoſes the in- 
« fide of Mankind to all ſorts of Fortunes, ſometimes 
« ſhe makes us contented, ſometimes ſhe drives us in- 
« to Choler, and ſometimes ſhe ſo oppreſſes us with 
Grief, that ſhe ſeems to tread us down and plunge us 
into mortal Anxieties; and on all theſe occaſions, 
ſhe drives outwards the Motions of the Heart by 
the Tongue which i her Interpreter. Now in- 
ſtead of the Tongue, let the Painter ſay by the A&i- 
ons, Which are her Interpreters. © What means 
« have we, (lays Quinfihan,) to give a Colour to 
« a thing if we have not the ſame Colour ; "tis ne- 
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« cefſary that we our ſelves ſhould firſt be touch'd 


« with a Paſſion before we endeavour to move others 
« with it. And how, continues he, can we be 
& torchd, furce the Paſſions are not m our power ? 
© "This is the way in my opinion ; We muſt form to our 
* ſelves theViſtns and Images of abſent things, as if 
' © they were im reality before our Eyes ; and he who 
conceives theſe Images with the greateſt ſtrength of 
Imagination, ſhall jofſeſs that part of the Paſſions 
with the moſt advantage and the greateſt eaſe. But 
we mult take care, as | have already ſaid, that 
in theſe viſions, the Motions may be natural, for 
there are ſome who imagine they have given abun- 
dance of Light to their Figures, when they have 
made them do wolent and extravagant Aftions, 
which we may more reaſonably call the Convulſs- 
ons or Contorſions of the Body, than the Paſſions of 
the Mind; and by this means often put themſelves 
ro much pains, to find a ſtrong Paſhon, where 
no Paſſion is requir'd. Add to all that I have: 
ſaid concerning the Paſſions, that we are to have 
a very ſerious regard to the quality of the Perſons 
who are to be exprels'd in Paſſions. The Joy of a 
King ought not to reſemble that of a Serving-man. 
And the Fierceneſs of a private Soldier muſt not be 
like that of an Offcer. In theſe differences con- 


fifts all the Fineneſs and Delicacy of the Paſſions. 
Paulo 
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Art of Painting. 159 
Panto Lomazzo has written at large on every 
Paſſion in particular, in his ſecond Book, bur be- 
ware you dwell not too long upon it, and endea- 
vour not to force your Genius. 

Some Reliques of it took Sanfnary under ground, @ 2 47. 
&c. All the ancient Painting that was in Italy 
periſh d in the Invaſion of the Funns and Goths, 
excepting thole works which were hidden under 

ground or there painted, which by reaſon they 
had not been much expos'd to view, were Ppre- 
ſerv'd from the inſolence of thole Barbarians. 
The Cromatique part or Colouring , &c. The 
third and laſt part of Painting, is call'd the Gro- 
matique or Colouring. Its object is Colour, for 
which reaſon, Lights and Shadows are therein al- 
ſo comprehended, which are nothing elſe bur 
' white and brown (or dark,) and by conſequence 
have their place among the Colours. Philoſtratus 
ſays in his life of Apollonius, © That it may be truly 
« call'd Painting which is made only with two Colours, 
« provided the Lights and Shadows be obſerV d in it: for 
« there we behold the true reſemblance of things with 
« their Beauties ; we alſo ſee the Paſſions, though 
« without other Colours : ſo much of life may be alſo 
« expreſs d in it, that we may perceive even the very 
« Bloud : the Colour of the Hair and of the Beard, 


« are likewiſe to be diſcern'd, and we can diſtinguiſh 
| « without 


A 
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<« without confufzon, the fair from the black, and the 
young from the old, the differences betwixt the white 
and the flaxen hair ; we diſtinguiſh with eaſe betwixt 
the Moors and the Indians ; not onely by the Ca. 
« mus Noſes of the Blacks, their woolly Hair and 
« their high Jaws, but alſo by that black Colour which 
< # natural to them. Woe may add to what Phi. 
loſtratus has ſaid, that with two onely Colours, 
th Light and the Dark, there is no ſort of Stuff 
or Habit but may be imitated ; we ſay then, 
that the colouring makes its oblervarions on the 
Maſles or Bodies of the Colours, accompany'd 
with Lights and Shadows more or lels evident by 
degrees of diminution, according to the Acci- 
dents. -Firſt of a luminous Body ; as for exam- 
ple, the Sun ora Torch. Secondly, of a diapha- 
nous or tranſparent Body, which is berwixt us 
and the object, as the Air either pure or thick, or 
a red Glaſs, &. Thirdly, of a ſolid Body illu- 
minated, as a Scatue of white Marble, a green 
Tree, a black Horſe, &c. Fourthly, from his 
part, who regards the Body illuminated, as be- 
holding it either near or at a diſtance, direly 
in a right Angle, or aſide in an obtuſe Angle, from 
the top to the bottom, or from the bottom to the 
rop. This part in the knowledge which it has 


of the vertue of Colours, and the Friend{hip 
which 
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Art of Painting. I61 
which they have with each other, and alſo their 
Antipathies, it comprehends the Strength, the Re- 
lievo, the Brisknels, and the Delicacy which are ob- 
ſerv'd in good Pictures,the management of Colours, 
and the Jabour depend alſo on this laſt parr. 

Her Siſter, CC. Thar is to ſay, the Deſign or E 263. 
Drawing, which is the ſecond part of Painting ; 
which conliſting onely of Lines, ſtands alroge- 
ther in need of the Colouring to appear. T's tor 
this reaſon, that our Author calls this part her S1- 
ſters Procurer, that is, the Colouring ſhows us the 
Deſign, and makes us fall in love with it. 
The Light produces all kinds of Colours, &c. Here C 267. 
are three Theorems lucceiſively following, which 
our Author propoſes to us, that from thence we 
may draw ſome concluſions. You may like- 
wile hnd others, which are in the nature of ſo ma- 
ny Propoſttions to which we ought to agree, that 
from thence we may draw the Precepts contain'd 
in the following part of this Treatiſe ; they are 
all founded on the Senle of Seems: 
Which ought to be the moſt, &c. See the Remark © 290. 
of number 1 5 2. 
That you may make the Bodies appear enlightned E 28 Fi 
by the ſhadows which bound your Sight, &c. Thar 
1s properly to ſay, that after the great Lights, there 
mult be great Shadows, which we call repoles : 
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becauſe in reality the Sight would be tired, if it 
were attracted by a Continuity of glittering ob. 
jects. The Lights may ſerve for a repoſe to the 
Darks, and the Darks to the Lights. I have ſaid in 
another place, thar a Grouppe of Figures ought to 
be conſfider'd, as a Choir of Muſick, in which the 
Baſes ſupport the Trebles, and make them to be 
heard with greater pleaſure. Theſe repoles are 
made two ſeveral ways, one of which is Natural, 
the other Artificial. "The Natural is made by an 
extent of Lights or of Shadows ; which naturally 
and neceflarily follow foiid Bodies, or the Maſles 
of ſolid Bodies aggroupp'd when the Light ſtrikes 
upon them. And the Artificial conſiſts in the Bo- 
dies of Colours, which the Painter gives to cer- 
tain things, ſuch as pleaſes him ; and compoſes 
them in ſuch a manner, that they do no injury 
to the objects whichare near them. A Drapery, 


for example, which is made yellow or red on 


fome certain place, in another place may be 


brown, and will be more ſuitable to it, to pro- 


duce the effect requir'd. We are to take occa- 
fion as much as poſſibly we can, to make ule of 
the firſt manner, and to find the repoſe of which 
we ſpeak, by the Light and by the Shadow, 
which naturally accompany ſolid Bodies. But 
fince the Subjects on which we work are not al- 

ways 


"ON! AT 
Art of Painting. 
ways favourable to diſpole the Bodies as we de- 
fire, a Painter in ſuch a caſe may take his advan- 
rage by the Bodies of Colours, and put into ſuch 
places as ought to be darken d, Draperies or 0- 
ther things which we may luppoſe to be natural. 
ly brown and (ully'd, which will produce the 
ſame effect and give him the ſame repoſes as the 
Shadows would which could not be caus'd by the 
diſpoſition of the objects. 

Thus, an underſtanding Painter will make his 
advantages boch of che one manner and the other. 
And if he makes a deſign to be grav'd, he isto 
remember that the Gravers diſpole not their Co- 
lours as the Painters do ; and that by conſequence 
he muſt take occaſion to find the reaſon of his 
Deſign, in the natural Shadows of the Figures, 
which he has diſpos'd to cauſe the effet. Ru- 
bens has given us a full information of rhis in thoſe 
prints of his which he caus'd to be engrav'd ; and 
[ believe that nothing was ever ſeen more beau- 
titull in that kind: the whole knowledge of 
Grouppes, of the Lights and Shadows, and of 
thoſe Maſles which Titian calls a Bunch of Grapes, 
is there expos'd ſo clearly to the Sight, that the 
view of thoſe Prints and the carctull obſervation 
of them, might very much contribute to the 
formirig of an able Painter, The beſt and faireſt 
Ya | of 
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of them are graven by Yorſterman, Pontius , and 
Bolſvert, all of them admirable Gravers, whoſe 
works Rubens himſelf took care to overſee, and 
which withour doubt you will find to be excel. 
lent if you examine tnem. Bur expect not there 
the Elegance of Deſign, nor the CorreEFneſs of the 
Out-lines. 

'Tis not but the Gravers can, and ought to 
imittte the Bodies of the Colours by the degrees of 
the Lights and Shadows, as much as they ſhall 
judge that this imication may produce a good eft- 
tect : on the contrary, 'tis impoſſible in my opi- 
non to give much ſtrength to what they grave, 
after the works of the School, and of all thoſe 
who have had the knowledge of Colours and of 
the Contraſt of the Lights and Shadows, withour 
imitating in ſome ſort the Colour of the Objects, 
according to the relation which they have to the 
degrees of white and black. We ſee certain Prints 
of good Gravers difterent in their kinds, where 
chele things are oblerv'd, and which havea won- 
derfull ſtrength. , And there appears in publick 
of late years, a Gallery of Arch-auke Leopold , 
which though very ill graven, yet ſhows fome 
part of the Beauty of its Originals, becaule the 
Gravers who have executed it, though otherwile 
they were ſufficiently ignorant, have obſerv'd in 

almoſt 
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Art of Painting. 
almoſt the greateſt parts of their Prints, the Bo- 
dies of Colours in the relation which they have 
to the degrees of the Lights and | Shadows. I 
could wiſh the Gravers would make lome refieti- 
on upon this whole Remark, - 'tis of wonderfull 
conſequence to them ; for when rhey have ar- 
tain'd to the knowledge of thele repoles, they 
will calily reſolve thole difficulties which many 
times perplex them: And then chiefly when 
they are to engrave afcer a Picture, where neither 
the Lights and Shadows, nor the Bodi&s of the 
Colours are skiltully obſerv'd, though 1n its 0- 
ther parts the Picture may be well pertorm'd. 

In the ſame manner as we behold it in a Convex 
Mirror, &c. A Convex Mirror alters the objects 
which are in the middle, fo that it ſeems to make 
them come out from the Syperficies. The Pain- 
ter muſt do in the ſame manner in reſpect of the 
Lights and Shadows of his Figures, to give them 
more Relievo and more Strength. 

And let thoſe which turn be of broken Colours, as 
bei leſs diſtmguiſh'd and nearer to the borders, &Cc. 
'Tis the duty of a Painter, even in this alſo, to 
imicate the Convex Mirror, and to place nothing 
which glares eicher in Colour or in Light at the 
borders of his Picture ; for which, there are two 


reaſans, the firſt is, that the Eye at the fartt view 
directs 


Obſervations on the 
directs it ſelf ro the midſt of the objeRt, which 


is preſented to it, and by conſequence, mult there 
neceſſarily find the principal object, in order to 
its ſatisfaction. And the other reaſon is, that the 
ſides or borders being overcharg'd with a ſtrong 
and glittering work attra&t the Eyes thither, which 
are in a kind of Pain, not to behold a continuity 
of that work, which is on the ſudden interrupted, 
by the borders of the Picture; inſtead of which 
the borders being lighten'd and eas'd of ſo much 
work, the Eye continues fixt on the Center of the 
Picture, and beholds it with greater pleaſure. Tis 
for the ſame reaſon, that in a great compoſition 
of Figures, thole which coming molt forward, 
are cut off by the bottom of the Picture, will al. 
ways make an 1l! effect. 

A bunch of Grapes, &c. Tis ſufficiently ma. 
nifeſt, that Titian by this judicious and familiar 
compariſon, means that a Painter ought to col- 
left the objects, and to diſpole them in ſuch a 
manner, as to compole one whole ; the ſeveral 
contignous parts of which, may be enlighten'd ; 
many ſhadow'd and others of broken Colours to 
be inthe turnings, as on a Bunch of Grapes, ma- 
ny Grapes, which are the parts of it, are in the 
Light, many in the Shadow, and the reſt faintly 
colour'd to make them go farther back. Titian 

Once 


4 
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once told Tintoret, That in hu greateſt works, a 
Bunch of Grapes had been his principal rule and his [u- 


reſt Tutde. 


Pure or unmix'd white, either draws an cbjeft 
nearer or carries it off to farther diſtance. It draws 
it nearer with black, and throws it backward without 
it, &c. All agree that white can ſubſiſt on the 
fore-ground of the Picture, and there be us'd 
withour mixture; the queſtion therefore is co 
know, if it can equally ſub{ift and be plac'd in 
the ſame manner, upon that which is backward, 
the Light” being univerſal and the Figures ſuppos'd 
in a Campaign and open Field. 

Our Author concludes afhrmatively, and the 
reaſon on which he eſtabliſhes his rule is this, Thar 
there being nothing which partakes more of the 
Light than Whiteneſs, and the Light being capa- 
ble of ſubſiſting well in remoteneſs (or at a long 
diſtance, as we daily fee in the riſing and ſetting 
of the Sun) ir follows that white may ſubſift in 
the ſame manner. In Painting, the Light and a 
white Colour are bur one and the ſame thing. 
Add to this, that we have no Colour, which 
more reſembles the Air than white, and by con- 
ſequence no Colour which is lighter, from whence 
It comes that we commonly lay, the Air is hea- 


vy, when we ſee the Heavens cover'd with black 
Clouds, 
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Clouds, or when a thick fog takes from us that . 
clearncls, which makes the Lightneſs or Serenity 
of che Air. Titian, Tintoret, Paul Veroneſe, and 
all choſe who belt underſtood Lights, have-ob- 
ſerv'd it in this manner, and no man can go a- 
oainſt this Precept, ar leaſt without renouncing 
any skill in Landichape, which is an undoubted 
confirmation of this truch. And we fee that all 
the great Maſters of Landrſchape, have follow'd 
Titian in this, who has always employ d brown 
and earthly Colours upon the fore-part, and has 
reſerv'd his greateſt Lights for remorencles and 
the back parts of his Landtſchapes. 

It may be objected againſt this opinion, that 
white cannot maintain 1t ſelf in remotenelles, be. 
cauſe ir is ordinarily us'd to. bring the Objects 
nearer, on the advanc'd part. *T'is true, that fo 
ic is us'd, and that to very good purpoſe, to ren- 
der the Objects more ſenſible, by the oppoſition of 
the Dark, which muſt accompany it; and which 
retains it, as it were by force, whether the Dark 
ſerves it for a ground, or whether it be combin'd 
to it. For examjle, If you wou'd make a white 
Horſe on the tore-ground of your Picture, 'tis 
of abſolute Necelliry, that the ground mult be 
of a mixt brown, and large enough, or that the 
Furniture muſt be of very ſenſible Colours; or 


laſtly, 


Art of Painting. 
laſtly, that ſome Figure muſt be ſet upon it, 
whole Shadows and the.Colour may bring it for. 
ward. 

Bur it ſeems (fay you) thac blue is the moſt 
Hying or tranſtitent Colour, becauſe the Heavens 
and Mountains, which are at the greateſt diſtance, 
are of that Colour. *Tis very true that blue is one 
of the lighteſt and ſweeteſt Colours: Bur it is al- 
ſo true, that it poſſeſſes theſe qualicies ſo much 
the more, becauſe the white is mingled in it, as 
the example of the diſtances demonſtrate to us. 
Bur it the Light of your Picture be nor univerſal, 
and that you ſuppoſe your Figures in a Chamber, 
then recall ro your Memory that Theorem which 
tells you that the nearer a Body is to the Light, 
and the more directly '*tis oppos'd to us, fo much 
the more it is enlighten'd, becauſe the Light 
grows languiſhing, the farther it removes from 
its original. 

You may allo extinguiſh your white, it you 
ſuppoſe the Air to be ſomewhat thicker, and it 
you foreſee that this ſuppoſicion will make a good 
effe&t in the Oeconomy of the whole worl: ; but 
let not this proceed fo far, as ro make your Fi- 
gures ſo brown, that they may ſeem as it were 
in a filchy Fog, or that they may appear to be 


part ofthe ground. Seethe following Reinark. 
Bit 


179 Obſervations on the 
EC 332. But as for pure black, there i nothing that brings 
the Obje&+ nearer to the Sight, &c. Becauſe black 
is the heavieſt of all Colours, the moſt earthly, 
and the moſt ſenſible. This is clearly underſtood 
by the qualities of white which is oppos'd to i, 
and which is, as we have ſaid, the lighteſt of all 
Colours. There are few who axe nor of this opi- 
nion ; and yer I have known ſome, who have 
told me, that the black being kt the advanc'd 
part, makes nothing bur holes. To this there 
is lictle elſe to be an{wer'd, but that black always 
makes a good effect, being let forward, provi- 
ded it be plac'd there with Prudence. You are 
therefore ſo to diſpoſe the Bodies of your Pictures 
which you intend to be on the fore-ground, that 
thoſe ſorts of holes may not be perceiv'd, and 
that the blacks may be there by Maſles, and in- 
tentibly confus'd. See the 47th. Rule. 

Thar which givesthe Relievo to a Bowl, (may 
tomeſay to me) is the quick Light, or the white, 
which appears to be on the f1de, which is near- 
eſt to us, and the black by conſequence diſtances 
the Object: we are here to beware, not to con- 
found the turnings with rhe diſtances: the queſti- 
on is onely m reſpect of Bodies, which are ſepa- 
rated by ſome diſtance of a backward Poſition, 


and not of round Bodies, which are of the ſame 
Con- 
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Continuity : the brown which is mingled in the 
rurnings of the Bowl, makes them go off, rather 
in confounding them, as we may ſay, than in 
blackning them. And do you nor ſee, that the 
reflects are an Artifice of the Painter, to make 
the turnings ſeem more Light, and that by this 
means the greateſt blackneſs remains towards the 
middle of the Bowl, to (uſtain the white, and make 
it deceive us with more pleaſure. 

This Rule of White and Black is of ſo great con- 
ſequence, that unlels it be exactly practis'd, *tis 
impoſſible for a Picture to make any great effect, 
that the Maſles can be diſentangl'd, and the dit- 
ferent diſtances may be obſery'd at the firlt Glance 
of the Eye without trouble. 

It may be inferr'd from this Precept, that the 
Maſles of other Colours, will be ſo much the 
more ſenſible, and approach ſo much the nearer 
to the Sight the more brown they bear ; provi- 
ded this be amongſt other Colours which are of 
the ſame Species, For example, A yellow brown 
{hall draw nearer to the Sight, than another 
which is leſs yellow. I ſaid provided it be a- 
mongſt other Colours, which are of the {ame 
Species, becauſe there are ſimple Colours, which 
naturally are ftrong and ſenlible, chough they 


are clear, as Vermillion; there are others allo, 
£2 which 
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-— which notwithſtanding that they are brown, yer 
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ceaſe not to be lofr and faint, as the blue af Ul. 
trama) ine. The effect of a Picture comes nor one- 
ly therefore from the Lights and Shadows, bur 
alſo from the nature of the Colours. 1 choughe 
it was nor from the purpole in this place to give 
you the qualities of thoſe Colours which are moſt 
in uſe, and which are call'd Capital, becaule they 
ſerve to make the compolition of all the reſt, 
whole number is almolt infinite. 

Red Oker is one of the moſt heavy Colours. 

Yellow Oker is not ſo heavy, becaule 'tis clearer. 

And the Maſticot is very Light, becaule ic is a 
very clear yellow, and very near to white. 

Hitramarme or Azure, is very light and a very 
{wcet Colour. 

Vermillion is wholly oppolite to Hltramarme. 

Lake is a middle Colour betwixt Ultramarme 
and Vermillion, yet it is rather more {weet than 
harſh. 

Brown Red 1s one of the moſt earthy and moſt 
tenſ1ble Colours, 

Pinck 1s in its nature an indiflterent Colour, 
(that is) very ſuſceptible of the other Colours 
by the mixture : if you mix brown-red with it, you 
wi!l make it a very earthy Colour ; but on the 
contrary, it you joyn it with white or blue, you 


(hall 


Art of Paimting. 
ſhall have one of the moſt faint and tender Co- 
lours. 

Terre Yerte (or green Earth) is light; "tis a mean 
berwixt yellow Oker and Ultramarie. 

Umbre 1s very lenii1ble and earthy ; there 1s no- 
thing but pure black which can diſpute with it, 

Of all Blacks, that is the moſt earthly, whith 
is moſt remote from Blue. According to the 
Principle which we have eſtabliſh'd of white and 
black, you will make every one of theſe Colours 
before-nam'd more earthy and more heavy, the 
more black you mingle with them, and they will 
be light the more white you joyn wa them. 

For what concerns broken or compound Colours, we 
are to make a judgment of their ftrength by the 
Force of thoſe Colours which compole them. All 
who have thoroughly underitood the agreement 
of Colours, have not employ'd them wholly pure 
and ſimple in their Draperies, unleſs in ſome Fi- 
gure upon the fore-ground of the Picture; bur they 
have us'd broken and compound Colours, of which 
they made a Harmony for the Eyes, by mixing 
thoſe which have ſome kind of Sympathy witheach 
other, to make a Whole, which has an Union with 
the Colours which are neighbouring to it. "The 
Painter who perfectly underſtands the force and 


power of his Colours, will uſe them molt ſuitably 
to 
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Obſervations on the 
to his preſent purpoſe, and according to his own 
Dilcretion. 

But let this be done relatively, &c. One Body 
mult make another Body fiy off in ſuch a man. 
ner that it ſelf may be chasd by thoſe Bodies 
which are advanc'd before it. © We are to take 
« care and uſe great attention, ſays QuinEtilian, not 
* onely of one ſeparate thing, but of many which fl. 
* loweach other : and by a certain relation which they 
have with each other, are as it were continued in the 
fame manner, as if in a ftraight Street, we caſt our 
Eyes from one end of it to the other , we diſcover 
« at once thoſe different things which are preſented to 
« the Sight, ſo that we not onely ſee the laſt, but 


whatſoever 15 relating to the laſt. 
Let two contrary extrenuties never touch each 0- 


ther, &c. The Senſe of ſeeing has this in com- 
mon with all the reſt of the Senſes, that it ab- 
horrs the contrary Extremities. And in the ſame 
manner as our hands, when they are very cold 
feel a grievous pain, when on the ſudden we hold 
them near the Fire, ſo the Eyes which find an 
extreme white, next to an extreme black, or a 
fair-cool Azure next to a hot Vermillion, cannot 
behoid theſe extremities without Pain, though 
they are always attrafted by the Glareing of rwo 
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Art of Painting. 

This rule obliges us to know thoſe Colours 
which have a Friendſhip with each other, and 
thoſe which are incompatible, which we may 
eaſily diſcover in mixing together thoſe Colours 
of which we would make trial. 

And if by this mixrure, they make a gracious 
and ſweer Colour, which is pleaſing to the Sight, 
'tis a Sign that there is an Union and a Sympathy 
berwixt them : bur if, on the contrary, that Colour 
which is produc'd by the mixture of the two be 
harſhto the Sight, we are to conclude, that there 
is a Contrariety and Antipathy betwixt theſe two 
Colours. Green, forexample, is a pleafing Colour, 
which may come from a blue and a yellow mix'd to- 
gether, and by conſequence blue and yellow are two 
Colours which ſympathize: and on the contrary, 
the mixture of Blue with Yermillion, produces 
a ſharp, harſh, and unpleaſant Colour ; con- 
clude then that Blue and Vermillion are of a con- 
trary Nature. And the ſame may be faid of 0. 
ther Colours of which you make the experiment. 
And to clear that matter once for all, (fee the 
Concluſion of the 3 3 2d. Remark, where I have 
taken occaſion to ſpeak of the force and quality of 
every Capical Colour,) yer you may neglect this 
Precept, when your Piece contilts but of one or 


two Figures, and when amonglt a great number 
you 
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you would make fome one Figure more remark. 
able chan the reſt. One ſay, which is one of the 
molt conſiderable of che Subject, which otherwiſe 
you cannot cilt:ingwth trom the reſt. Titian in 
his triumph of Bacchus, having plac'd Ariadne on 
one of tie Borders of the Picture, and not being 
abic for that reaſon to make her remarkable by 
the brightneſs of Light, which he was to keep in 

the middle of his Picture, gave her a Scart of a 

Vermillion Colour, upon a blue Drapery, as well 

to looſen her from his ground, which was a blue 

Sea, as becauſe ſhe 1s one of the principal Figures 

of his Subject, upon which he defir'd to attract 

the Eye. Paulo Veroneſe, in his Marriage of Canaa, 

'Þ becauſe Chriſt who is the principal Figure of the 

= Subject , is carry'd ſomewhat into the depth of 

W. the Picture, and that he coud not make him 

diſtinguiſhable by the ſtrengrh of the Lights and 

Shadows, has cloath'd him with Vermillion and 

W Blue, thereby to conduct the Sight to that Fi- 

db gure. 

{ The hoſtile Colours may be ſo much the more 
ally'd to each other, the more you mix them 
with other Colours, which mutually ſympathize 
and which agree with thoſe Colours, which you 

>, defire to reconcile, 
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Art of Painting. 
"Tis labour in vain to paint a High-noon, &c. {© 365: 
He ſaid in another place, Endeavour after that 
which aids your Art, and is ſuitable ro it,' and 
ſhun whatſocver is repugnant: 'ris the 5 9th. Pre- 
cept. If che Painter wou'd arrive to the end he 
has propos'd, which is to deceive the f1ghr, he 
muft make choice of ſuch a Nature, as agrees with 
the weaknels of his Colours; becauſe his Colours 
cannot accommodate themſelves to every ſort of 
Nature. This Rule is particularly to be oblerv'd, 
and well conſider'd, by thoſe who paint Landt- 
ſchapes. 

Let the Field or Ground of the Pifture, &c. The 
reaſon of it is, that we are to avoid the meeting 
of thoſe Colours, which have an Antipathy to 
each other, becauſe they offend the Sight, ſo thar 
this Rule is prov'd ſufficiently by the 4 1/t. which 
tells us, thar two contrary Extremities are never 
to touch each other, whether it be in Colour, or 
in Light, bur chat there ought to be a mean be- 
rwixt them, which partakes of both. 

Let your Colours be lively, and yet not look (accor- 
ding to the Painters Proverb) as if they had been 
ſprinkled with Meal, &c. Donner dans la farine, is 
a Phraſe amongſt Painters, which pertectly ex- 
preſſes what ic means, which is to paint with: 
clear, or bright Colours, and dull Colours to- 
Aa gethcr : 
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gether ; for being ſo mingled, they give no more 


life to the Figures, than if they had been rubb'd 
with Meal. They who make their fleſh Colours 
very white, and their Shadows grey or inclining 
to green, fall into this inconvenience. Red Co- 
lours in the Shadows of the moſt delicate or fineſt 
Fleſh, contribute wonderfully co make them live- 
ly, ſhining and natural ; but they are to be us'd 
with the ſame diſcretion, that Titian; Paul Yero- 
neſe, Rubens and Van Dyck, have taught us by their 
example. 

To preſerve the Colours freſh, we mult paint 
by putting in more Colours, and not by rubbing 
them in, after they are once laid; and it it could 
be done, they thould belaid juſt in their proper 
places, and not be any more touch'd, when they 
are once ſo plac'd ; it would be yet better, be- 
cauſe the Freſhneſs of the Colours is tarniſh'd and 
loft, by vexing them with the continual Drudge- 
ry of Daubing. 

All they who have colour'd well, haye had 
yet another Maxim to maintain their Colours 
freſh and flouriſhing, which was to make uſe of 
white Grounds, upon which they painted, and of- 
rentimes at the farſt Stroke, without rerouching 
any thing, and without employing new Colours. 

I Rubens 
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Art of Painting. 

Rubens always usd this way ; and I have ſeen 
Pictures from the hand of that great Perſon paint- 
ed up at once, which were of a wonderfull Viva- 
City. 
The reaſon why they made uſe of thoſe kind 
of Grounds, is, becauſe white as well preſerves 
a Brightneſs, under the Tranſparency of Colours, 
which hinders the Air from altering the white- 
neſs of the Ground, as that it likewiſe repairs 
the injuries which they receive from the Air, ſo 
that the Ground and the Colours afliſt and pre- 
ſerve each other. *Tis for this reaſon that glaz'd 
Colours have a Vivacity which can never be imi- 
tated by the molt lively and moſt brillant Co- 
lours, becauſe according to the common way, 
the different Teints are ſimply laid on each in its 
place one after another. So true it is, that white 
with other ſtrong Colours, with which we paint 


at once that which we intend to glaze, are as it 


were, the Life, the Spirit, and the Luſtre of it. 
The Ancients moſt certainly have found, that 
white Grounds were much the beſt, becauſe, not- 
withſtanding that inconvenience, which their 
Eyes receiv'd from that Colour, yet they did nor 
forbear the uſe of it ; as Galen teſtifies in his tenth 
Book of the uſe of the parts. © Pamters, lays he, 


« when they work upon their white Grounds, place be- 
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* fore them dark Colours, and others mixt with blue 
« and green, to recreate their Eyes, becauſe white ts 
« aglareing Colour, which wearies and pains the Sight 
©« more than any other. I know not the reaſon 
why the ule of it is left off at preſent, if it be nor 
that in our days chere are few Painters who are 
curious in their Colouring, or that the farſt Strokes 
which are begun upon white, are not ſeen ſoon 
enough, and that a more than French Patience is 
requir'd to wait till ic be accompliſh'd; and the 
Ground, which by its whiteneſs rarniſhes the Lu- 
ſtre of the other Colours, mult be entirely cover'd 
ro make the whole work appear pleaſingly. 

Let the parts which are neareſt to us and woſt rais d, 
&c. © The reaſon of this is, that upon a flat fu- 
perficies, and as much united as a Cloth can be, 
when it is ſtrain'd, the leaſt Body 1s very appear- 
ing, and gives a heightning to the place which it 
poſſeſſes; do not therefore load thole places with 
Colours, which you would make to turn.; but 
let thoſe be well loaded, which you would have 
come out of the Canvals. 

Let there be ſo much Harmony or Conſent in the 


Maſſes of the Piftures, that all the ſhadowings may 


appear as if they were but one, &c. He has ſaid in 


another place, that after great Lights, great Sha- 
dowsare neceſlary, which he calls Repoſes. What 


he 


Art of Painting. 

he means by the preſent Rule is this, That whatfo.- 
ever is found in thoſe great Shadows, ſhould par. 
take of the Colours of one another, ſo that the 
different Colours which are well diſtinguiſh'd in 
whe Lights ſeem to be but one in the Shadows, 
by their great Union. | 

Let the whole Pifture be made of one Piece, &Cc. 
Fhar is to lay, of one and the ſame Continuity 
of Work, and as it the Pi&ture had been painted 
up all at once; the Latin ſays all of one Paller. 

The Looking Glaſs will inſtru you, &c. The 
Painter mult have a principal Reſpect to the Mal: 
ſes, andto the Effect of the whole together. "The 
Looking-Glaſs diſtances the Obje&ts, and by conle- 
quence gives-us onely to ſec the Maſſes, in which 
all the little parts are confounded. The Evening, 
when the Night approaches, will make you ber- 
ter underſtand this obſervation , but not fo 
commodioully, for the proper time to make it, 
laſts but a quarter of an hour, and the Looking- 
Glaſs may be uſefull ail the day. 

Since the Mirror is the rule and Maſter of all 
Painters, as ſhowing them their faults by diſtan: 
cing the Objects, we may conclude that the Pi 
Cture which makes not a good effect at a diſtance 
cannot be well done; and a Painter muſt never 


fhniſh his Picture, before he has examin'd it at 
lome 
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make it look childiſh and undecent. In ſhort, 


Obſervations on the 
ſome reaſonable diſtance, or with a Looking Glaſs, 
whether the Mafles of the Lights and Shadows, 
1nd the Bodies of the Colours be well diſtribu- 
ted, Giorgione and Correggio have made ule of 
this method. 

As for a Portrait, or Piftures by the Life, &c. 
The end of Portraits is not fo preciſely as ſome 
have imagin'd, to give a {miling and pleafing Air 
rogether with the reſemblance; this is indeed 
ſomewhat, but not enough. Ir conliſts in expreſ- 
ling the true temper of thoſe perſons which. re- 
preſents, and to make known their Phyſrognomy. 
If the Perſon whom you draw, for example, be na- 
eurally ſad, you are to beware of giving him any 
Gayety, which would always be a thing which 
is foreign to his Countenance. If he or ſhe be 
metry, you are to make that good Humour appear 
by the expreſſing of thoſe parts where it acts, and 
where it ſhows it ſelf. It the Perſon be grave 


and majeſtical, the Smiles or Laughing, which 
is too ſenſible, will take off from that Majeſty and 


the Painter, who has a good Genius muſt make a 
true Diſcernment of all theſe things, and if he un- 
derſtands Phyſiognomy, it will be more eaſe to 
him, and he will ſucceed better than another. 
Pliny tells us, © That Apelles made his Pifures ſo 
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Art of Painting. 

« very like, that a certam Phyſwgnomſt and Fortune- 
© teller, (as it is related by Appion the Gramma- 
« rian) foretold by looking on them the very time of 
« their Deaths, whom thoſe Pictures repreſented, or 
« at what time their Death bappen'd, if ſuch perſons 
« were alzeady dead. 


You are to paint the moſt tenderly that poſſibly you 
can, &c. Not fo as to make your Colours die 


by force of tormenting them, but that you ſhould 
mix them as haſtily as you can, and nor retouch 
the ſame place, if conveniently you can avoid 
It, 


Large Lights, &c. Tis in vain to take pains 
if you cannot preſerve large Lights, becauſe 


1383 


q 493- 


q 493 


without them, your work will never make a 


good effect at a diſtance; and alſo becauſe lit- 
tle Lights are confus'd and effac'd, proportiona- 
bly, as you are at a diſtance from the Picture. 
This was the perpetual Maxim of Correggio. 

Ought to have ſomewhat of Greatneſs in them, and 
their Out-lines to be noble, &c, As the Pieccs of 
Antiquity will evidently ſhow us. 

There us nothing more pernicious to a Youth, &C. 
'Tis common to place our ſelves under the Dif- 
cipline of a Maſter of whom we have a good opi- 
nion, and whole manner we are apt to embrace 
with eaſe, which rakes root more deeply in us, 

= ou = 
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and augments the more we ſee him work, and 
the more we copy after him. This happens of- 
rentimes to that degree, and makes ſo great an 
Impreſſion in the Mind of the Scholar, that he can- 
not give his approbation to any other manner 
whatloever, and believes there 1s no man under 
the Cope of Heaven, who is lo knowing as his 


Maſter. 
But what is moſt remarakble in this point is, 


that nature appears tous always like that manner 


which we love, and in which we have been taught, 
which is juſt like a Glaſs through which we behold 
Obje&ts, and which communicates its Colour to 
them without our perceiving it. After I have 
ſaid this, you may lee of what conſequence is the 
choice of a good Maſter, and of tollowing in our 
beginning the manner of thoſe who have come 
neareſt to Nature. And how much injury do 
you think have the ill manners which have been 
in France, done to the Painters of that Nation, and 
what hindrance have they been to the knowledge 
of what is well done, or of arriving to what is ſo 
when once we know it. The Italians lay to thoſe 
whom they ſee infefted with an ill manner, which 
they are not able to forſake, © Tf you knew 
« 7uſt nothing, you would ſoon learn ſomething. 


Search 
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Search whatſoever is aiding to your Art and conve- q 433- 


nient, and avoid thoſe things which are repugnant to it, 
&c. This is an admirable Rule ; a Painter 
ought to have it perperually preſent in his Mind 
and Memory. Ir refolves thoſe difhculties which 
the Rules beger ; it looſens his hands, and aſſiſts 
his underſtanding. In ſhort, this is the Rule 
which ſets the Painter at liberry, becaule it teaches 
him that he ought nor to ſubject himſelf ſervilely, 
and be bound like an Apprentice to the Rules of 
his Art; but that the Rules of his Art ought to be 
Subje& to him, and not hinder him from follow- 
ing the DiCtates of his Genius, which is ſuperior 
ro them. 
Bodies of diverſe Natures which are aggroupp'd or 
combin'd together are agreeable and pleaſant to the 
Sight, &c. As Flowers, Fruits, Animals, Skins, 
Sattins, Velvets, beautifull Fleſh, Works of Silver, 
Armors, Inſtruments of Muſick, Ornaments of Anci- 
ent Sacrifices, and many other pleaſing Diverſi- 
ties which may preſent themſelves to the Painters 
imagination. 'Tis moſt certain that the diverſ1- 
ty of Objects recreates the Sight, when they are 
without confuſion ; and when they diminiſh no- 
thing of the Subject on which we work, Expe- 
rience teaches us, that the Eye grows weary with 


poring perpetually on the ſame thing, not one- 
B b ly 
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ly on Piftures, but even on Nature it ſelf. For 
who is he who would not be tird in the Walks 
of 2 long Forett, or with beholding a large plain 
which is naked of Trees, or in the Sight of a Ridge 
of Mountains, which inſtead ot Picaſure, give us 
onely the view of Heights and Bottoms. "Thus 
to content and hill the Eye of the Underſtanding, 
the beſt Authors have had the Addreſs to ſprin- 
kle their Works with pleaſing Digrefſions, with 
which they recreate the Minds of Readers. Dif- 
cretion, in this as in all other things is the ſureſt 
Guide: and as tedious Digrefſions, which wander 
from their Subject, are impertinent, fo the Pain- 
"ter who under Pretence of diverting the Eyes, 
would fill his Pi&tute with ſuch varieties as alter 
che truth of the Fftory, would make a ridiculous 
Piece of Painting, and a mere Gallimautry of 
his Work. 

As alſo thoſe things which appear to be perform d 
with eaſe, &c. This eaſe attra&ts our Eyes, and 
Spirits ſo much the more, becaule it is to be pre- 
ſum'd that a noble work, which appears ſo eafte 
ro us, isthe product of a skiltull Hand which is 
Maſter of its Art. It was in this part, that 4- 
pelles found himſelf ſuperior to Protogenes, when 
he blam'd him, for not knowing when to lay 


down his Pencil (and asI may almoſt ſay) to make 
an 
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an end of finiſhing his Piece. And it was on 
this account he plainly ſaid, © That nothing was 
« more prejudicial to Pamters than too 'much exact. 
« neſs; and that the greateſt part of them knew not 
« when they had done enough: as we have likewiſe 
a Proverb, which ſays, An Engliſhman never knows 
when he & well. Tis true, that the word enorgh 
is very difficult to underſtand, What you have 
ro do, is to conſider your Subject thoroughly, 
and in what manner you intend to treat it accor- 
ding to your rules, and the Force of your Genius ; 
after this you are to work with all the eaſe and 
all the ſpeed you can, without breaking your 
head ſo very much, and being fo very induftri- 
ous in ſtarting Scruples to your ſelf, and creating 
difficulties in your work. But 'tis impoſlible to 
have this Facility wichoue poſlefling perfectly all 
the Precepts of the Art, and to have made it ha- 
bitual ro you. For caſe conſiſts in making pre- 
ciſely that work which you ought to make, and 
to ſet every thing in its proper place with ſpeed 


and Readineſs, which cannot be done without 


the Rules, for they are the aſſur'd means of con- 
ducting you to the end that you deſign with Plea- 
ſure. *Tis then moſt certain, (though againſt 
the opinion of many,) thatthe Rules give Faciliry, 
(Quiet of Mind, and readineſs of Hand to the flow- 

B b 2 eſt 
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eſt Genius, and that the ſame Rules increafe, and 
guide that eaſe in thoſe who have already receiv'd 
ir at their Birth from the happy influence of their 
Stars. 

From whence it follows that we may conſider 
Facility ewo ſeveral ways, either ſimply, as Dil:- 
gence and a readineſs of Mind and of the Hand; 
or as a Diſpoſition in the Mind, to remove readily 
all thoſe difficulties which can ariſe in the work. 
The firſt proceeds from an active temper full of 
Fire ; and the ſecond from a true knowledge and 
full poſleflion of infallible Rules; the firſt is plea- 
fling, but it is not always without Anxiety, be- 
caule it often leads us aſtray, and on the contra- 
ry, the laſt makes us a&t with a Repole of Mind, 
and wonderfull Tranquillity ; becaule it afcer. 
rains us of the goodneſs of our work. 'Tis a 
great advantage to poſleſs the frſt, but "tis the 
height of perte&tion to have both in that man- 
ner which Rubens and Yan Dyck pollefled them, 
excepting the part of Deſign or Drawing, which 
both too much neglected. 

Thoſe who ſay that the Rules are (o far from 
giving us this Facility, that on the contrary they 
puzzle and perplex the Mind and tie the hand, 
are generally ſuch people who have paſs'd half 
their lives in an ill practice of Painting, the ha- 


bit 
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Art of Painting. 189 
bir of which is grown ſo inveterate in them, that 
to change it by the Rules, 1s to take as it were 
thier Pencils out of their hands, and to put them 
out of condition of doing any thing ; in the ſame 
manner as we make a Country-man dumb whom 
we will not allow to ſpeak, but by the Rules of 
Grammar. 

Obſerve, it you pleaſe, that the Facility and 
Diligence of which I ſpoke, confilts not in that 
which we call bold ſtrokes and a free handling of 
the Pencil, if it makes not a great. effect at a di- 
ſtance. That ſort of Freedom belongs rather to 
a Writing-Maſter than a Painter. I ſay yet fur- 
ther, that 'tis almoſt impoflible that things which 
are painted ſhould appear true and natural, where 
we obſerve theſe forts of bold ſtrokes. And all 
thoſe who have come neareſt to nature, have ne- 
ver us'd that manner of Painting, thoſe tender 
Hairs, and thoſe hatching ſtrokes of the Pencil, 
which make a kind of minced meat in Painting, 
are very fine I muſt confeſs, but they are never 


able to deceive the Sight. 
Nor till you have preſent in your Mmd a perfet {| 442. 
Idea of your work, &c. If you will have pleaſure 
in Painting, you ought to have ſo well conſ1- 
der'd the economy of your work, that it may 


be entirely made and diſpos'd in your head before 
It 
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it bþ2 begun upon the Cloath. You mult I ſay, 
forclce the Het of the Grouppes,' the ground 
and the Lights and Shadows of every thing, the 
Harmony oi the Colours, and the inteiligence of 
all the Subject, in ſuch a manner, that whatloe. 
ver you ſhall put upon the Cloth, may be onely 
a Copy of what js in your Mind. It you make 
ufe of this Conduct, you will not be pur to the 
trouble of fo often changing and rechanging. 

& 443. Let the ye be ſatisfied m the fwſt place, even a- 
gamſt and above all other Reaſons, &c. This pal- 
[age has a reſpe&t to ſome particular Licences 
which a Painter ought to take : And as I deſpair 
Not to treat this matter more at large; I adjourn 
the Reader to the firſt opportunity which I can 
get for his farther ſatisfaction on this point to the 
beſt of my Ability : but in general he may hold 
for certain, that thoſe Licences are good which 
contribute to deceive the Sight, without corrup- 
ting the truth of the Subject on which the Painter 
15to work. 

Cf 445. Profit your ſelf by the Counſels of the knowing, &c. 
Parrhaſius and Cliton chought themſelves much ob- 
lig'd to Socrates for the knowledge which he gave 
them of the Paſſions. See their Dialogue in Xeno- 

3.20 phon towards the end of the third Book of Memoirs : 


* They who the moſt willingly bear reproof, lays Pliny 


« the 


® 
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« the Younger, are the very men 1 whom we find 
« more to commend than in other people. Lyſippus 
was extremely pleas'd when Apelles told him his 
opinion ; and Apelles as much, when Lyſippus told 
him his. That which Praxiteles laid of Nicias in 5.8, 
Pliny, ſhows the Soul of an accompliſi'd and an 
humble man. *© Praxiteles bemg ask'd which of all 
« his Works he valued moſt * Thoſfe, ſays he, which 
« Nicias has retouch d. So much account he 
made of his Criticiſms and his opinions. You 
know the common practice of Apelles, when he 
had finiſh'd any work, he expos'd it to the Sight 
of all Paſſengers, and conceal'd himlelt to hear 
the Cenſure of his faults, with the Proſpect of ma- 
king his advantage of che Informations which un- 
knowingly they gave him. Being ſenſible that 
the people would examine his wgrks more rigo- 
rouſly than himſelt, and would not forgive the 
leaſt miſtake. 

The Opinions and Counlels of many together 
are always preferable to the advice of one ſingle 
perſon. And Cicero wonders that any are belot- Tuſul,lib. 5. 
ted on their own Productions, and ſay to one a- 
nother, Very good, if your works pleaſe you, mine 
are not unpleaſig to me. In effe&t there are many 
who through Prefumprion or out of Shame to be 


reprehended, never let their works be ſeen. Burt 
there 
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there is nothing can be of worſe conſequence ; for 
the diſeaſe is nouriſh'd and increaſes, lays Virgil, while 
it is conceal'd, There are none bur Fools, ſays 
Horace, who out of Shametac'dnels hide their Ul. 
cers, which if ſhown might eaſily be heal'd. Stul. 
torum incurata malus pudor ulcera celat : There are 
others who have not altogether ſo much of this 
fooliſh Baſhfulneſs, and who ask every ones opi- 
nion with Prayers and Earneſtneſs ; but if you 
freely and ingenuoully give them notice of their 
Faults, chey never fail ro make ſome pitifull ex- 
cuſe for them, or which is worſe, they take in ill 
part the Service which you thought you did 
them, which they bur ſeemingly deſir'd of you, 
and out of an eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom amongſt the 
greateſt part of Painters. If you deſire to get 
your ſelf any honour, and acquire a Reputation 
by your works, there is no ſurer way than to 
ſhow them to perſons of good Senſe, and chiefly 
to thoſe who are Criticks in the Art; and to take 
their Counſel with the ſame Mildneſs and the ſame 
Sincerity, as you defir'd them to give it you. You 
muſt alſo be induſtrious to diſcover the opinion 
of your Enemies, which is commonly the trueſt, 
for you may be aſlur'd, that they will give you 


no quarter, and allow nothing to complaiſance. 


But 
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But if you have no knowing Friend, &c. Qum@i- E 449. 
lian gives the reaſon of this, when he ſays, © That 
« the beſt means to corrett our faults, is doubtleſs 
« this, To remove our deſigns out of Sight, for 
« ſome ſpace of time, and not to look upon our Pi- 
* Fures, to the end, that after this, interval, we may 
« look on them as it were with other Eyes, and as a 
© new work which was of another hand, and not our 
« own. Our own Productions do but too much 
flatter us ; they are always too pleaſing, and 'ris 
impoſſible not to be fond of them at the moment 
of their Conception. They are Children of a 
tender age, which are not capable of drawing 
our Hatred on them. 'Tis faid, "That Apes, as 
ſoon as they have brought their Young into the 
World, keep their Eyes continually faften'd on 
them, and are never weary of admiring their 
Beauty : ſo amorous is Nature of whatſoever ſhe 


produces. ! 
To the end that be may cultivate thoſe Talents which EC 458. 
make his-Genius, &C, 


Qui ſua metitur pondera, ferre poteſt. 


* That we may undertake nothing beyond our forces, Ofc. Bt. 
*© we muſt endeavour to know them. On this Pru- 
dence our reputation depends, Cicero calls it « 

Cc good 


(#3 I 94 Obſervations on the 
ſt good Grace, becauſe it makes a man ſeen in his 
” 1 Off. greateſt Luſtre. © "Tis, (lays he) a becoming 
Ws « Grace, which we ſhall eaſily make appear, rf we are 
"oy __ Lrefult to cult 554 that oe "ls Gn) us 
W « #1 propriety, and made our own, provided it be no 
W * Vice or Imperfettion : we ought to undertake nothing 
b- * which is repugnant to Nature m general; and when 
bo *© we have paid her this duty, we are bound ſo reli- 
2 *© oionfly to follow our own Nature, that though many 
[4 « things which are more ſerious and more important, 
b cc preſent themſelves to us, yet we are always to con- 
5.8 « form our Studies and our Exerciſes to our natural 
Ll! « Tnclinations. It avails nothing to diſpute againſt 
24 « Nature, and think to obtain what ſhe refuſes ; for 
pL « then we eternally follow what we can never reach ; for, 
|1=Y *« 45 the Proverb ſays, There is nothing can pleaſe, no- 
3 « thing can be gracefull which we enterprize in ſpieht 
F F of Minerva; that fs fo ſay, m ſpight of Nature. 
tl « When we have conſider d all theſe things attentively, 
ll « it will then be neceſſary, that every man ſhould re- 
\f cc 


gard that in particular, which Nature has made 
** his portion, and that be ſhould cultivate it with care ; 
« 'tis not his buſmeſs to give himſelf the trouble of try- 
* img whether it will become him to put on the Nature 
*© of another man ; or as one would ſay, to aft the per- 
* ſon of another : there ts nothing which can more be- 


** come us, than what is properly the Gift of Nature. 
« Let 
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Art of Painting. 
Let every one therefore endeavour to underſtand his 
own Talent, and without flattermg himſelf, let him 
make a true judgment of his own Vertues, and his 
own Defetts and Vices ; that he may not appear to 
have leſs judgment than the Comedians, who do 
not always chuſe the beſt Plays, but thoſe which are 
« beſt for them; that is, thoſe which are moſt in the 
« compaſs of their afting. Thus we are to fix on thoſe 
* things for which we have the ſtrongeſt Inclmation. 
« And if it ſometimes happen that we are forc'd by 
« neceſſity to apply our ſelves to ſuch other things to 
«© which we are no ways incl d ; we muſt bring it ſo 
« about by our Care and Induſtry, that if we perform 
« them not very well, at leaſt we may not do them ſo 
« Very ill as to be fham'd by them: we are not ſo 
&« much to ſtrain our ſelves to make thoſe Vertues ap- 
« pear in us which really we have not, as to avoid 
&« thoſe Imperfeftions which may diſhonour us. Thele 
are the Thoughts and the Words of Cicero, which 
I have tranſlared, retrenching onely ſuch things as 
were of no concernment to my Subject: I was 
not of opinion to add any thing, and the Rea- 
der I doubt not will find his ſatisfa&tion in them. 
IWhile you meditate on theſe Truths, and obſerve 
them diligently, &c. There is a great Connexion 
berwixt this Precept and thatother, whichrtells you, 


That you are to paſs no day without drawing a line. 
Cc 2 "Tis 
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'Tis impoſſible ro become an able Artiſt, withour 
making your Art habitual ro you: and 'tis im. 
poſſible to gain an exact Habirude, without an 
infinite number of Acts, and without perpetual 
Practice. In all Arts the Rules of them are learn'd 
in little time ; but the perfection is not acquir'd 
without a long Practice and a ſevere Diligence. 
We never ſaw that Lazmeſs produc d any thing which 
was excellent, lays Maximus Tyrius : and Quinti- 
lian tells us, "That the Arts draw their beginning 
from Nature ; the want we often have of them 
cauſes us to ſearch the means of becoming able in 
them, and exerciſe makes us entirely Maſters of 
them. 

The morning is the beſt and moſt proper part of the 
day, &c. Becauſe then the Imagination is not 
clouded with the Vapours of Meat, nor diſtracted 
by Viſits which are not uſually made in the morn- 
ing. And the Mind by the Sleep of the forego- 
ing Night, is refreſh'd and recreated from the 
Toyls of former Studies. Malherbe ſays well to 
this purpole, 


Le plus beak de nos jours, eft dans leur matinee. 


The ſprightly Moru the beſt part of Day. 


Let 
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Let no day paſs over you without drawing a line, &c. | 468. 


Thar is to ſay, wichout working, without giving 
ſome ſtrokes of the Pencil or the Crayon. This 
was the Precept of Apelles ; and *tis of ſo much the 
more neceflity, becaule Painting is an Arr of much 
length and time, and is not to be learn'd with- 
out great Pra&tice. Michael Angelo at the Age of 
fourſcore years, ſaid, That he learn'd ſomething | 
every day. 

Be ready to put into your 'Table-book, &c. As it 
was the cuſtom of Titian and the Carraches; there 
are yet remaining in the hands of fome who are 
Curious in Painting ; many thoughts and obſer- 
vations which thoſe great Men have made on Pa- 
per, andin their Table-books which they carry'd 
continually about them. 

Wine and good Cheer are no great Friends to Paint- 475. 
ing, they ſerve onely to recreate the Mind when it ts 
oppreſs'd and ſpent with Labour, &c. © During 35. 10. 
« the time, lays Pliny, that Protogenes was 
« drawing the Pifture of Jalylus, which was the 
beſt of all his Works, he took no other nouriſhment 
&« than Lupines mix'd with a little water, which ſerv'd 
& him both for Meat and Drink, for fear of clogging 
« his Imagination by the Luxury of his Food. M*- 
chael Angelo, while he was drawing his day of Judg- 
ment, icd onely on Bread and Wine at Do 
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And Vaſari obſerves in his life, that he was ſo fo 
ber thar he lepr bur little, and that he often roſe 
in the Night to work, as being not diſturb'd by 
the Vapours of his thin Repaſts. 

& 478. But delights in the liberty which belongs to the Bat- 
chelors Eſtate, &c. Wenever {ce large and beau- 
tifull and well-taſted Fruits proceeding from a 
Tree which is incompals'd round, and choak'd 
with Thorns and Bryars. Marriage draws a 
world of buſineſs on our hands, ſubjects us to 
'Law-ſuits, and loads us with multitudes of do- 
meſtick Cares, which are as ſo many Thorns 
that encompaſs a Painter, and hinder him 
from producing his works in that perfection of 
which otherwiſe he is capable. Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Hannibal Carracci were never marry'd: 
and amongſt the Ancient Painters we find none 
recorded for being marry'd, but onely Apelles, to 
whom Alexander the Great made a preſent of his 
own Miſtreſs Campaſpe; which yet I would have 
underſtood without offence to the Inſtitution of 
Marriage, for that calls down many Bleſlings up- 
on Families, by the Carefulneſs of a vertuous 
Wife. If Marriage be in general a remedy againft 
Concupiſcence, *ris doubly ſo in reſpect of Paint- 
ers; who are more frequently under the occal : 


- Ons of Sin than other Men ;z becauſe they are un- 
der 
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Art of Painting. 199 
der a frequent neceſſity of ſeeing Nature bare-fac'd. 
Let every one examine his own {ſtrength upon 
this point : but let him preferr the intereſt of his 
Soul to that of his Art and of his Fortune. 

Paintmg naturally withdraws from noiſe and tu- C 480. 
mult, 8&c. I have ſaid at the end of the firſt Re- 
mark, that both Poetry and Painting were up- 
held by the ſtrength of Imagination. Now there 
is nothing which warms it more than Repole and 
Solitude : Becauſe in that eſtate, the Mind being 
freed from all ſorts of bufinels, and in a kind of San- 
Etuary undiſturb'd by vexatious Viſts, is more 
capable of forming noble Thoughts and of Appli- 


cation to its Studies. 
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Carmina ſeceſſum ſcribentis & otia querunt. 


Good Verſe, Receſs and Solitude requires : 
And Eaſe from Cares, and undiſturb'd Defires. 


We may properly lay the ſame of Painting, by 
reaſon of its conformity with Poetry, as I have 
ſhown in the firſt Remark. 

Let not the covetons deſign of growing rich, 8c. C 84. 
We read in Pliny, that Nicias refusd Sixty Ta- 7500 4 
lents from King Attalus, and rather choſe to 


make a free Gift of his Pi&ture to his Country. 
cc / 
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-ougy Ar- « T enquir d of a prudent man, (lays a grave Author) 
1tEr, : . | 
« im what times thoſe noble Pictures were made which 
&« now we ſee ; and deſi” d him to, explain to me ſome of 
« their Subjects, which I did not well underſtand. [ 
&« askKd him likew.ſe the reaſon of that great negligence 
&« which is now viſible amongſt Painters : And from 
&« whence it proceeded, that the moſt beautifull Arts 
« were now bury d in Oblivion , and principally Paint- 
« ing, a faint Shadow of which is at preſent remaining 
« tous. To which he thus reply d, That the immode- 
« rate deſtre' of Riches had produc d this change : For 
« of old, when naked Vertue had her Charms, the no- 
« ble Arts then flouriſhd in their Vigour : and if there 
« was any conteſt amongſt men, it was onely who 
« ſhould be the firſt Diſcoverer of what might be of ad- 
© Vantage to poſterity. Lyſippus and Myron, thoſe 
<« renown d Sculptors, who could give a Soul to Braſs, 
« left no Heirs, no Inheritance behind them, becauſe 
© they were more careful of acquiring Fame than Ri- 
« ches. But as for us of this preſent Age, it ſeems 
« by the manner of our Conduft, that we npbraid An- 
& tiquity for being as covetous of Vertue as we are of 
« Vice : wonder not ſo much therefore, if Painting has 
<« loſt its Strength and Vigour, becauſe many are now of 
&« opinion, that a heap of Gold is much more beautifull 
«© than all the Piftures and Statues of Apelles and 
« Phidias, and all the noble Performances of Greece. 
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Art of Painting. 

[ would not exact fo great an a& of Abſti- 
nence from our modern Painters, for I am not 
ignorant that the hope of gain is a wonderfull 
ſharp ſpur in Arts, and that it gives induſtry to 
che Artiſt ; from whence it was that Juvenal laid 
even of the Greeks themſelves, who were the In- 
ventors of Painting, and who firſt underſtood all 
the Graces of it and its whole pertection; 


Greculus eſuriens, in Celum, juſſeris, ibit. 
A bungry Greek, if bidden, ſcales the Skes. 


But I could heartily wiſh, that the ſame hope 
which flatters them did not alſo corrupt them: 
and did not ſnatch out of their hands a lame, 
imperfect Piece, rudely daub'd over with too lit- 
tle Refleftion and too much hafte. 

The qualities requiſite to form an excellent Painter, 
&c. *Tis to be confels'd that very tew Painters 
have thoſe qualities which are requir'd by our Au- 
thor, becauſe there are very few, who are able Pain- 
ters, There wasa time when onely they who were 
of noble Blood, were permitted to exerciſe this Art; 
becauſe it is to be preſum'd, that all theſe Ingredi- 
cnrs of a good Painter, are not ordinarily found in 
menof vulgar Birth. And inall appearance,we may 
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Ob{croations on the 


hope that though there be no Edit in France which 
rakes away the Liberty of Painting from thoſe to 
whom Nature has refus'd the Honour of being 
born Gentlemen, yet at leaſt that,the Royal Acade- 
my will admit hence-forward onely ſuch who being 
endu'd with all the good Qualities and the Ta- 
lents which are requr'd for Painting, thoſe en- 
dowments may be to them inſtead of an honoura- 
ble Birch. *Tis certain, that which debaſles Painr- 
ing, and makes it deſcend to the vileſt and moſt 
deſpicable kind of Trade, is the great multitude 
of Painters who have neither noble Souls nor any 
Talent for the Art, nor even ſo much as com: 
mon Sence. The Origin of this great Evil, is 
that there have always been admutred into the 
Schools of Painting all torts of Childrea promiſ- 
cuouſly, without Examination of them , and 
without obſerving for ſome convenient ſpace . of 
time, if they were conducted.to this Art by their 
inward Diſpoſition, and all neceflary Talents, 
rather than by a fooliſh Inclination of their own, 
or by the Avarice of their Relations, who pur them 
co Painting, as a Trade which they believe to be 
lomewhar more gainfull than another. The 
qualicies properly requird, are theſe follow- 


Ng. 


Art of Painting. 
A good Judgement, "That they may 4s nothing a- 
gainſt Reaſon and Verihimility. 

A decible Mind, That they may profht by in- 
ſtructions, and receive without Arrogance the 
opinion of every one, and principally of know- 
ing Men, 

A noble Heart, That they may propoſe Glory 
to themſelves, and Repurarion rather than Ri- 
ches. 

A Sublimity, and Reach of Thought, To conceive 
readily, to produce beautiful] Ideas, and to 
work on their Subjects nobly and after a lofty 
manner, wherein we may obſerve ſomewhat that 
is delicate, ingenious and uncommon. 

Awarm and vigorous Fancy, To arrive at leaſt to 
ſome degree of Perfection, without being tir'd 
with the Pains and Study which are requir'd in 
Painting. 

Health, To relilt the diſſipation of Spirits, which 
are apt to be conſum'd by Pains-taking, 

Youth, Becauie Painting requires a great Expe- 
rience and a long Practice. 

Beauty or Handſomeneſs Becauſe a Painter paints 
himſelf in all his PiRaures, and Nature loves to 
produce her own Likenels. 

A convenient Fortune, That he may give his 


whole time to ſtudy, a may work cheartully, 
Dd 2 withour 
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Obfervations on the 


without being haunted with the dreadfull Image 
of Poverty, ever preſent to his Mind. 

Labour, Becauſe the Speculation is nothing 
without. the Practice. 

» A Love for his Art, We luffer nothing in the 
Labour which 1s plealing to us: or if it hap. 
pen that we ſuffer, we are pleas'd with the Pain. 

And to be under the Diſciplme of a knowing Maſter, 
&c. Becauſe all depends on the Beginnings , 
and becauſe commonly they take the manner of 
their Maſter, and are form'd according to his 
Guſto : See Verſe 422, and the Remark upon it. 
All theſe good qualities are inſ{1gnificant and un- 
profitable to the Painter, if ſome outward diſpo- 
ſitions are wanting to him. By which I mean 
favourable times, ſuch as are times of Peace, 
which is the Nurſe of all noble Arts ; there muſt 
alſo ſome fair occaſion offer to make their Skill 
manifeſt by the performance of ſome conſidera- 
ble Work within their power: and a Protector, 
who muſt be a Perſon of Authority, one who 
takes upon himſelf their care of the Fortune, at 
leaſt in ſome meaſure ; and knows how to ſpeak 
well of them in time and place convenient. "Tz 
of much importance, ſays the Younger Pliny, in 
what times Vertue appears. And there 1s no Wit, how- 


foever excellent it may be, which can make it ſelf im- 


mediately 
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mediately known. Time and Opportunity are neceſſary 
to it, and a perſon who can aſſiſt us with his favour 
and be a Mcenas to us. 

And Life is ſo ſhort, that it is not ſufficient for ſo long 
an Art, &c. Not onely Painting bur all other 
Arts conſider'd in themſelves require almoſt an 
infiaite time to poſſeſs them perte&tly. *Tis in 
this Senſe that Hippocrates begiris his Aphoriſms 
wich this ſaying, That Art i long and Life ts ſhort. 
Bur if we conſider Arts, as they are in us, and ac- 
cording to a certain degree of Perfection, ſuffci- 
ent enough, to make it known that we poſleſs 
them above the common ſort, and are compara- 
tively better than moſt others, we ſhall not find 
that Life is too ſhort on that account, provided 

- ourtime be well employd, Tis true, that Pain- 
tingis an Art which is difhcult and a great under- 
taking. But they who are endu'd with the quali- 
ties that are neceſſary to it, have no reaſon to be 
diſcourag'd by that apprehenſion. Labour always Veget. de re 
appears difficult before "tis try'd. The paſlages by ONS 
Sea, and the Knowledge of the Stars, have been 
thought impolible, which notwithſtanding have. 
been found and compaſs'd, and that with eaſe by 
thoſe who endeavour'd after them. "Tis a ſhamefull Lip, i. defin. 
thing, lays. Cicero, to be weary of Enquiry, when 


what we ſearch is excellent. That which caules 
us 
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Obſervations on the 
us to loſe moſt of our time, 15 the repugnance 
which we natur2ily have to Labour, and the Igno. 
rance, the Malice, and the Negligence of our 
Maſters: we waſte much of our time in walking 
and talking to no manner of purpoſe, in making 
and receiving idle Vilies, in Play and other Plea- 
{ures which we indulge, without reckoning thole 


\NoUrs Which we loſe in the too great care of our 


Bodics; and in Sleep, which we often lengthen out 
ill the day is far advanc'd: and thus we pals 
that Life which we reckon ro be ſhort, becaule 
we count by the years which we have livd, ra- 
ther than by thoſe which we have employ'd in ſtu- 
dy. *Tis evident that they who liv'd before us, 
have paſs'd through all thoſe difhculties to arrive 
atthar Perfection which wediſcover intheir Works, 
though they wanted ſome of the Advantages 
which we poſſeſs, and that none had labour'd for 
chem as they have done for us. For tis certain 
that thoſe Ancient Maſters, and thoſe of the laſt 
preceding Ages, have left ſuch beautifull Patrerns 
to us, that a better and more happy Age can ne- 
ver be than ours; and chiefly under the Reign of 
our preſent King, who encourages all the noble 
Arts, and ſpares nothing to give them the ſhare 
of that Felicity of which he is ſo bountifull ro his 


Kingdom : and to condu& them with all man- 
ner 
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Art of Painting. 
ner of advantages to that ſupreme Degree of Ex- 
cellence, which may be worthy of ſuch a Maſter, 
and of that Sovereign Love which he has for them. 
Ler us theretore pur our hands ro*the work, with: 
out being diſcourag'd by the length of cime, which 
is requitite for our Studies; bur let us fzrioully 
contrive how to proceed with the beſt Order, and 
to follow aready, diligent, and well underſtood 
Method. 

Take Courage therefore, O ye noble Youths ! you 
legitimate Offspring of Minerva, who are born under 
the influence of a happy Planet, &c. Our Author 
intends not here to {ow in a barren, ungrateti]! 
Ground, where his Precepts can bear no Fruit : 
He ſpeaks to young Painters, but to fuch onely 
who are born under the Influence of a happy 
Star; thart is to ſay, thoſe who have receiv'd from 
Nature the necellary diſpoſitions of becoming 

reat in the Art of Painting: and not to thole 
who follow that Study through Caprice or by a 
ſfoctiſh Inclination, or for Lucre, who are either 
incapable ot receiving the Precepts, or will make 
2 bad uſe of them when receiy d. 

You:will do well, &c. Our Author ſpeaks not 
here of the firſt Rudiments 0! Delign; as for ex- 
ample, The management of the Pency, the juſt 


relation which the Copy ought to have to the O- 
ripinal, 


207 
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riginal, exc. He ſuppoſes, that before he begins 
his Stucies, one ought to have a Facility of Hand 
two imitate the beſt Defſ1gns, the nobleſt PiEtures 
and Statnes, that in few words he {ſhould have 
made himlelt a Key, wherewith to open the Clo- 
{et of Minerva, and to enter into that Sacred 
Place, where thole fair Treaſures are to be found 
in all abundance, and even offer themſelves to 
us, to make our advantage of them by our Care 
and Genius. 

509. You are to begin with Geometry, &c. . Becaule 
that is the Ground of PerſpeFive, without which 
nothing is to be done in Painting: beſides, Geome- 
try is of great uſe in ArchiteFure, and in all things 
which are of its dependence; 'tis particularly ne- 
cellary for Sculptors. 

Set your ſelf on deſigning after the Ancient Greeks, 
&c. Becauſe they are the Rule of Beauty, and 
give us a good Guſto : For which reaſon 'tis ve- 
ry proper to tie our ſelves to them, I mean ge- 
nerally ſpeaking ; but the particular Fruit which 
we gather from them, is what follows. To 
learn by heart four ſeveral Ayres of Heads: of a 
Man, a Woman, a Child, and an Old Man. 
I mean thoſe which have the moſt general Ap- 
probation; for example thoſe of the Apollo, of 


the Venus de Medices, of the little Nero, (that is, 
when 
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Art of Painting. | 
when he was a Child,) and of the God Tier. Ir 
would be a good means of learning them, if when 
you have delign'd one after the Statue it ſelf, you 
deſign it immediately after from your own Ima- 
gination, without ſeeing it ; and afterwards ex- 


amine, if your own work be conformable to the 


hrft Deſign, Thus exerciſing your felt on the 
ſame Head, and turning it onten or twelve ſides; 
you muſt do the ſame to the Feet, to the Hands, 
ro the whole Figure. But co underſtand the 
Beauty of theſe Figures, and che jultneſs of their 
Outlines, it will be neceſfary to learn Anatomy : 
when I ſpeak of four Heads and four Figures, I 
pretend not to hinder any one from deſigning 
many others after this firſt Study, but my mean- 
ing is onely to ſhow by this, that a great Varie- 
ty of things underraken at the ſame time, diſſipates 
the Imagination, and hinders all che Profit ; in 
the ſame manner as too many ſorts of Meat are 
not eaſily digeſted, but corrupt in the Stomach 
inſtead of nouriſhing the parts. 

And ceaſe not Day or Night from Labour, till by 
your continual Praftice, &c. In the firſt Princi- 
ples, the Students have not ſo much need of Pre- 
cepts as of Practice: And the Antique Statues be- 
ing the rule of Beauty, you may exerciſe your 
ſelves in imitating them without apprehending 

Ec any 
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210 Obſervations on the | 
iny conſequence of ill Habits and bad Ideas, 


- which can be form'd in the Soul of a young Be- 

oinner. * *Tis not, as in the School of a Maſter, 

whoſe Manner and whoſe Guſt are ill, and under 

: 1 whoſe Diſcipline the Scholar ſpoils himſelf the 
| more he exerciſes. 

« 514 And when afterwards your Fudgment ſhall grow 
ſtronger, &c. *Ti's neceſlary to have the Soul 
well form'd,and to havea right Judgment to make 
the Application of his rules upon good Pictures, 
and to take nothing but the good. For there are 
ſome who imagine, that whatſoever they find in 
the Picture of a Maſter, who has acquir'd Repu- 

* ration, muſt of neceſſity be excellent ; and theſe 
kind of people never fail when they copy to fol- 
low the bad as well as the good things ; and to 
obſerve them ſo much the more, becaufe they 
ſeem to be extraordinary and out of the com- 
mon road of others, ſo that at Jaſt they come to 
make a Law and Precept of them. You ought 
not alſo to imitate what is truly good in a crude 
and grols Manner, ſo that it may be found out 

 1n your works, that whatſoever Beauties there are 
in them, come from ſuch or ſuch a Maſter. But 
in this imitate the Bees, who pick from every 
Flower that which they find moſt proper in it 
to make Honey. In the ſame manner a young 
Painter 
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Art of Painting. 
Painter ſhould colle& from many Piftures what 
he finds tro be the moſt beaurifull, and from his 
ſeveral Colle&tions form that Manner which 
thereby he makes his own. 

A certain Grace which was wholly natural and pecu- 
liar to him, &c. Raphael in this may be compar'd 
to Apelles, who in praiſing the Works of other 
Painters, ſaid That Gracefulneſs was wanting to them : 
and that without Vanity he might ſay, it was his own 
peculiar portion. See the Remark on the 218th. 
Perſe. 

Julio Romano, (educated from his Childhood in 
the Country of the Muſes,) &c. He means in the 
Studies of the belle lettere, and above all in Poe- 
ſy, which he infinitely lov'd. Ir appears, that 
he form'd his Ideas and made his Guſt from read- 
ing Homer ; and in that imitated Zeuxis and Po- 
lienotus, who, as Tyrius Maximus relates, \ treated 
their Subjects in their Pictures, as Homer did in 
his Poetry. 

To theſe Remarks I have annex'd the Opini- 
ons of our Author upon the beſt and chiefeſt 
Painters of the two foregoing Ages, He tells 
you candidly and briefly what were their Excel- 
lencies, and what their Failings. 

T paſs in Silence many things which will be more am- 


ply treated in the enſuing Commentary. "Tis evt- 
ET 2 dent 
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Obſervations on the, GC. 
dent by this, how much we loſe, and what da: 
mage we have fſuſtain'd by our Authors death, 
ſince thole Commentaries had undoubtedly con- 
rain'd things of high Value and of great inſtru- 
Ction. 

544 To intruſt with the Muſes, &c. That is to 
ſay, to write in Verſe, Poetry being under their 
Protection, and conlecrated to them, | 
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JUDGMENT 


Charles Alphonſe du Freſnoy, 


On the Works of the Principal and Bcſt 
PAINTERS of the two. laſt Ages: 


AINTING was in its Perfeftion amongſt 
the Greeks. The principal Schools were at Sy- 
cion, afterwards at Rhodes, at Athens, 

and at Corinth, and at laſt in Rome. Wars and 

Luxury having overthrown the Roman Empire, it 

was totally extinguiſh'd, together with all the noble 

Arts, the Studies of Humanity, and the other Sciences. 

It began to appear again m the Near 1450 a- 
mone ſt þ As Painters of Florence, of which DQ- 

MENICO GHIRLANDAIO was one, who was 


Maſter to Michael Angelo, and had ſome kind of 


Reputation, though his manner was Gothique and ve- 
'Y dry, | Wy 
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in the times of Julius the ſecond, Leo the tenth, Paul 


The Judgment of 
MICHAEL ANGELO his Schelar, flouriſh d 


the third, and of cight ſucceſſive Popes. He was a 
Painter, a Sculptor, and an Architect, both Civil 
and Military. "The Choice which he made of his Po- 


ſtures was not always beautifull or pleaſmg : His Guft 


of Deſtening was not the feſt, nor his Out-lines the 
moſt elegant : The Folds of his Draperies, and the 


Ornaments of his Habits, were neither noble nor grace- 


full, He was not a little fantaſtical and extravagant 


in his Compoſutions ; he was bold even to Raſhneſs, 


taking Liberties againſt the Rules of Perſpeftive. His 


Colouring is not over true or Very pleaſant. He 
knew not the Artifice of the Lights and Shadows : But 
he deſien'd more learnedly, and better underſtood all the 
Knittings of the Bones, with the Office and Situation 
of the Muſcles, than any of the modern Painters. There 
appears a certain Air of Greatneſs and Severity in his 
Figures, in both which he has oftentimes ſucceeded: 
But above the reſt of his Excellencies, was his won- 
derfull skill in Archite&ure, wherem 'he has not onely 
ſurpaſs'd all the Moderns, but even the Ancients alſo : 
The St, Peter's of Rome, the St. John's of Flo- 
rence, the Capitol , the Palazzo Farneſe, and 
his own Houſe, are ſufficient Teſtimonies of it. Fis 
Scholars were Marcello Venuſto, Andrea de Vater- 
ra, Il Roflo, Georgio Vaſlari, Fra. Baſtiano, (who 
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commonly painted for him) and many other Florentines. 

PIETRO PERUGINO deſron d with ſufficient 
knowledge of Nature, but he 1 dry and his manner 
little. Es Scholar was 

RAPHAEL SANTIO, who was born on Good 
Friday, in the Year 1483, and died on Good Friday, 
in the Year 1520: So that he livd onely 37 years 
compleat. He ſurpaſs'd all modern Painters, becauſe 
he poſſeſs'd more of the excellent parts of Painting 
than any other ; and tis believ'd, that be equall'd the 
Ancients, excepting onely that he defien d not naked 
Bodies with ſo much Learning, as Michael Angelo : 
But his Guſt of Deſuwning 1s purer and much better. 
He painted not with ſo good, ſo full, and ſo gracefull 
a manner as Correggio ; nor has he any thmg of the 
Contraſt of the Lights and Shadows, or ſo ſtrong and 
free a Colouring, as Titian ; but he had a better diſ- 
poſition in bis Pieces without compariſon, than either 
Titian, Correggio, Michael Angelo, or all the 
reſt of the ſucceedms Painters to our days. His 
Choice of Poſtures, of Heads, of Ornaments, the Sui- 
tableneſs of his Drapery, his manner of Deſigning, 
his Varieties, his Contraſts, his Expreſſions, were beau- 
tifull in Perfe&tion ; but above all, he poſſeſs'd the 
Graces in ſo advantageous a manner, that he has ne- 
ver fince been equall'd by any other. There are 


Protraits (or fingle Figures of his) which are fi- 
niſh'd 
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The Judgment of 
niſh'd Pieces. He was an admirable Archite, He 


mas hand ome, well made, and tall of Stature, civil, 
and wecll-natur d, never refuſmsg to teach another what 
he knew hiniſeif. He had many Scholars, amongſt 
others, Julio Romano, Polydore, Gaudens, Gi- 
ovanni d'Udine, and Michael Coxis. Fs Gra- 
yer was Marc Antonio, whoſe Prints are admira- 
ble for the correftneſs of ther Out-lines. 

JULIO ROMANO was the moſt excellent of 
all Raphael's Scholars ; he had Conceptions which were 
more extraordinary, more profound, and more eleva- 
ted, than even his Maſter himſelf. He was alſo a great 
Archite&, his Guſt was pure and exquiſite. He was 
a great Initator of the Ancients, giving a clear Teſtimony 
in all his Produttions, that he was deſirous to reſtore to 
Prafice the ſame Forms and Fabricks which were an- 
cient. Fe had the good Fortune to find great perſons 
who committed to him the care of Edifices, Veſtibu- 


| les and Portico's, all Tetraſtyles, Xiſtes, Theatres, 


and ſuch other places as are not now in uſe. Fe was 
wonderfull in his Choice of Poſtures.” Fs manner 
was drier and harder than any of Raphael's School. 
He did not exattly underſtand the Lights and Sha- 
dows or the Colours. He is frequently harſh and 
ungracefull: The Folds of his Draperies are neither beau- 
tifull nor great, eafie nor natural, but all extravagant 
and too like the Habits of fantaſtical Comedians. Fe 
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was Very knowing m humane Learning. His Scho- 
lars were Pirro Ligorio, (who was admirable for An- 
cient Buildings, as for Towns, Temples, Ton:bs, and 
Trophies, and the Situation of Ancient Edifices ) 
neas Vico, Bonaſone, Georgio Mantuano, and 
others, | 

POLYDORE, Scholar to Raphael, defren'd 
admirably well, as to the prattical part, havmg a par- 
ticular Genius for Freezes, as we may ſee by thoſe of 
white and black, which he has painted at Rome. He 
emitated the Ancients, but his manner wag greater 
than that of Julio Romano : Nevertheleſs Julio 
ſeems to be the truer. Some admirable Grouppes are 
ſeen in his Works, and ſuch as are not elſewhere to be 
found. He colour d very ſeldom, and made Landt- 
ſchapes of a reaſonable good Guſto. 

GIO. BELLINO, one of the firſt who was of 
any conſideration at Venice, painted very drily accor- 
ding to the manner of his time. Fe was very know- 
ing both in ArchiteFture and Perſpective. He was 
Titian's firſt Maſter, which may eaſily be obſerv'd in 
the firſt Painting of that noble Scholar, in which we 
may remark that Propriety of Colours which his Ma- 
ſter has obſerv d. | 

About this time GEORGIONE the Contempora- 
ry of Titian came to excell im Portraits or Face-paint- 
img, and alſo in great Works. Fe firſt began to make 
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The Judgment of 
choice of Glowing and Agreeable Colours ; the Perfe- 


etion and entire Harmony of which were afterwards to 


be found in Titian's Piftures, He dreſs d his Fi- 


Hes wonderfully well: And it may be truly ſaid, that 


bit for him, Titian had never arriv d to that height 
of Perfeftion, which proceeded from the Rivalſhip and 
Jealouſy of Honour betwixt thoſe two. 

TITIAN was one of the greateſt Colouriſts, who 
was ever known ; he deſign d with much more Eaſe and 
Prattice than Georgione. There are to be feen Wo- 
men and Children of his hand, which are admirable 
both for the Deſign and Colonring : the Guſt of them 
#5 delicate, charming and noble, with a certain pleaſmg 
N olivence of the Head dreſſes, the Draperies and Or- 
nanients of Habits, which are wholly peculiar to him. 
As for the Figures of Men, be has defign'd them but 
moderately well. There are even ſome of his Draperies, 
which are mean and ſavour of a little guſt. His 
painting is wonderfully glowing, ſweet and delicate, 
Flee made Portraits, which were extremely noble ; the 
Poſtures of them being very gracefull, grave, diver- 
fify'd, and adorn'd after a very becoming * faſhion. No 
man ever painted Landtſchape, with ſo great a man- 
ner, fo good a colouring, and with ſuch a reſemblance 
of Nature. For eight or ten years ſpace, he copy d 
with great labour and exafineſs whatſoever he under- 


took; thereby to make himſelf an eaſy way, and to efta- 
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pliſh ſome general maximes for his future conduet. 
Beſades the excellent guſt which he had of Colours, in 
which he excell'd all Mortal Men, he perfeftly under- 
flood how to give every thing the touches which were 
moſt ſuitable, and proper to them , ſuch as diſtin- 
guiſh'd them from each other ; and which gave the 
greateſt Spirit, and the moſt of Truth. The Pi&ures 
which he made in his beginning, and m the declenſion of 
his Age, are of a dry, and mean manner. He liv'd 
ninety nine years. His Scholars were Paulo Vero- 
neſe, Giacomo Tintoret, Giacomo da Ponte, 
Baſlano, and his Brothers. 

PAULO VERONESE was wonderfully graceful 
in his Airs of Women : with great variety of ſhming 
Draperies ; and incredible vivacity, and eaſe. Never- 
theleſs his Compoſition 1s ſometimes improper ; and his 
Deſign is uncorref. But his colouring, and whatſo- 
ever depends on it, is ſo very charming in his Pictures, 
that it ſurprizes at the firſt ſight, and makes us totally 
forget thoſe other qualities which are wanting in 
him. 

' TINTORET was Scholar to Titian, great in 

the praftical part of Deſigning ; but ſometimes alſo 
ſufficiently extravagant. He had an admirable Ge- 
nius for Painting, if he had had as great an affettion 
to his Art, and as much patience in undergomg the 
driculties of it, as he had fire and vivacity of a 
ET 2 w(s 
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The Judgment of 
He has made Piftures, not inferiour in beauty to thoſe 
of Titan : h:s Compoſitron and his Dreſſes, are for 
the moſt part improper ; and his Out-lines are not cor- 
ret: But his Colouring, and the dependencies of it, 
like that of his Maſter, are moſt adnurable. 

The BASSANS had a more mean and poorer guſf 
in Painting than Tintoret ; and their Deſigns were 
alſo leſs corre than his. They bad indeed an excellent 
guſt of Colours ; and have touch'd all kinds of Animals 
with an admirable manner : But were notoriouſly im- 
perfet m the Compoſition and Deſign. | 

CORREGGIO painted at Parma two large Cupo- 
los in Freſco, and ſome Altar-pieces. This Artiſt, 
found out certain natural and unaffefted Graces, for 
his Madonnas', his Saints, and little Children , 


which were particular to him. His Manner 1s exceed- 


ing great, both for the deſign and for the work, but 
withall is very uncorret. Fs Pencil was both eaſie 
and delightfull, and "tis to be acknowledg d, that he 
painted with great Strength, great Feightning, great 
Sweetneſs, andlivelineſS of Colours, i which none ſur- 
paſs d hm. 

He underſtood how to diſtribute his Lights in ſuch 
a manner as was wholly peculiar toihimſelf, which gave 
a great force and great roundneſs to his Figures. This 
manner conſiſts in extending a large Light, and then 
making it loje it ſelf mſenſibly in the dark ſhadowings, 
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4 which he plac'd out of the Maſſes. And thoſe give 
" | them thus great roundneſs, without our being able to 


- | perceive from whence proceeds ſo much of force, and 
' ſovaſt a pleaſure to the Sight. * Tis probable, that in 
this part the reſt of the Lombard School copied hin : 


? | He had no great choice of gracefull Poſtures, nor of 
> | 4d/tribution for beautifull Grouppes : his Deſten often- 
+ | times appears lame, and the Poſttions are not much ob- 
;  /evdm them. The Aſpefts of his Figures are many 


times unpleaſmg ; but his manner of deſigning Heads, 
Hands, Feet, and other parts, 1s ver; great, and well 
deſerves our imitation. In the condutt and fmiſhing 
of a Pifture, he has done wonders ; *for be painted with 
. fo much Union, that his greateſt Works ſeem d to have 
been finiſh'd in the compaſs of one day ; and. appear, 
as if we ſaw them from a Looking-glals, His Landr- 
| Aichape vs equally beautifullwith his Figures. 
At the ſame time with Correggio, livd and flou- 
\ | 7/44 PARMEGIANO whobeſides his great man- 
ner of well Colouring, excell'd alſo both in Invention 
and Deſign, with a Genius full of gentleneſs and of 
ſpirit, having nothing that was ungracefull m his 
choice of Poſtures and in the dreſſes of his Figures, 
which we cannot ſay of Correggio : there are Pieces 
of his to be ſeen, which are both beautifull and. cor- 
rect. a 
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The Judgment of 

Theſe two Painters laſt mention'd, had very good Scho- 
lars, but they are known onely to thoſe of thetr own Pro- 
vince ; and beſides there is little to be credited of what 
his Country-men ſay, for Painting is wholly extin- 
guiſhd amongſt them. 

I ſay nothing of LEONARDO da VINCT, 
becauſe I have ſeen but little of his, though be re- 
flor d the Arts at Milan, and had many Scholars 
there. L 

LUDOVICO CARRACCI, Uncle to Han- 
nibal and Auguſtine, ſtudied at Parma after Cor- 
reggio ; and excell d in Deſign and Colouring, with 
ſuch a Gracefulneſs, and ſo much Candour, that Gui- 
do the Scholar of Hannibal, did afterwards+ imitate 
him with great ſucceſs. There are ſome of his Pi- 
ures to be ſeen, which are very beautifull, and well 
underſtood. Fe made his ordmary reſidence at Bo- 
logna, and it was He, who put the Pencil into the 
hands of Hannibal his Nephew. 

HANNIBAL # a little time excell'd his Maſter, 
n all parts of Painting : He imitated Correggio, 
Titian, and Raphael, mm their different manners as 
he pleas'd, excepting onely that you ſee not in his Þt- 
Fures, the Nobleneſs, the Graces, and the Charms of 
Raphael, and that his Ont-lines are neither ſo pure, 
mor ſo elegant as his. In all other thimgs, he 1s won- 
derfully accompliſh d, and of an Univerlal Genius. 
AUGUS: 
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AUGUSTINO, Brother to Hannibal, was alſo 
a very good Painter, | and an admirable Graver. He 
had a Natural Son, call d ANTONIO, who dyed 
at the age of 35, and who according to the general 
opinion, wou d have ſurpaſs'd his Uncle Hannibal : 
for by what hz left behind him, it appears that be was 
of a more lofty Genius. 

GUIDO: chiefly imitated Ludovico Carracci, yet 
retain'd always ſomewhat of the manner which his Ma- 
fter Lawrence the Flemming taught him. This 
Lawrence liv'd at Bologna, and was Competitor and 
Rival to Ludovico Carracci: Guido made the ſame 
ſe of Albert Durer, as Virgil did of old Ennius : 
borrow'd what pleas d him, and made it afterwards his 
own : that is, he accommodated what was good m Al- 
bert to his own manner :* which he executed with ſo 
much gracefulneſs and beauty, that Fe alone got more 
Money, and more Reputation in his time, than his own 
Maſters, and all the Scholars of the Carraches, though 
they were of greater capacity than himſelf. Fs Heads 
yield no-manner of precedence to thoſe of Raphael. 

SISTO BADOLOCCHI deſizn'd the beſt of all 
his. Scholars: but he dy d young. 

DOMENICHINO was a very knowing Painter, 
and very laborious, but otherwiſe of no oreat Natural 
Endowments: tis true, he was profoundly skilF'd m all 
the parts of Painting, but wanting Genius, as T ſaid, 
| he 
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1 he had leſs of nobleneſs in his Works than all the reſt 
| who ſtudied in the School of the Carraches. 
ALBANO was excellent in all that belong d.to 
x = Pamtines, and adornd with variety of Learnmg. 

| JOHN LANERANC, a Man of a great and 


fprightly wit, ſupported his Reputation for a long time 
with an extraordinary guſt of Deſign and Colouring. 
But his foundation being onely on the practical part, he 
at length loft ground in point of correftneſs : ſo that 
many of his Pieces appear extravagant and fantaſtical. 
And after his Deceaſe, the School of the Carraches 
went dayly to decay i all the parts of Painting. 

GIO. VIOLA was very old before he learnd 
Landtſchape, the knowledge of which was imparted to 
hm by Hannibal Carracche, who took pleaſure to 
mmſtruft him, ſo that he painted many of that kind 
which are wonderfully fine and well colour d. 

Tf we caſt our eyes towards Germany and the Low- 
Countries, we may there behold ALBERT DU- 
RER, LUCAS VAN LEYDEN, HOLBEIN, 
ALDEGRAVE, and ISBIN, who were all Con- 
temporaries. Amongſt theſe, Albert Durer and Hol- 
bein, were both of them wonderfully knowing and had 
certainly been of the firſt form of Painters, had they 
travell'd mto Italy : For nothing can be laid to their 
tharge, but onely that they had a Gothique Guſt. As 
for Holbein, be perform'd yet better than Raphael ; 
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Charles Alphonſe au Freſnoy, 8c. 


and I have ſeen a Portrait of his Painting, with 
which one of Titian's could not come in Competition, 
Amongſt the Flerumings, we had RUBENS, who 
deriv'd from his Birth, a lively, free, noble and wuni- 
verſal Genius. A Genius which was capable not one- 
ly of raiſing him to the rank of the Ancient Painters, 
but alſo to the higheſt employment im the Service of his 
Country : ſo that he was choſen for one of the moſt 
important Embadlies of our Age. His Guſto of De- 
ſigning ſavours ſomewhat more of the Flemming than 
of the Beauty of the Antique, becauſe he ſtay d not long 
at Rome. And though we cannot but .obſerve in all 


his Paintings, j_ of great and noble ; yet it 


muſt be confeſs'd, that generally ſpeaking, he df rn d 


not correttly : But for all the other parts of Painting, 
he was as abſolute a Maſter of them, and poſſeſ: (s'd them 
all as throughly as any of his Predeceſſors i in that noble 
Art. His principal Studies were made in Lombardy, 
after the Works of Titian, Paul Veroneſe and Tin- 
coretz whoſe Cream be has ſkimm'd (if you will allow 
the Phraſe) and extrafted from their ſeveral Beau- 
ties many general Maxims and infallible Rules, which 
he always follow d, and by which he has acquir d inhis 
Works, a greater Faciliy than that of Titian ; more 
of Purity, Truth and Science, than Paul Veroneſe; 
and more of Majeſty, Repoſe and Moderation, than 
Tintorer. To conclude, His manner is ſo ſolid, /o 
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The Judgment of &.. 


knowing, and ſo. ready, that it may ſeem, this rave 
accompliſh d Genius was ſent from Heaven to inſtrud 
Mankind in the Art of Painting. 

His School was full of admirable Scholars, among # 
whom VAN. DYCK was he, who beſt comprehend- 
ed all the Rules and. general. Maxims of his Maſter ; 
and who has even excell'd him in the delicacy of. his 
Colouring and in his Cabinet Pieces ; but his Guſt m 
- deſygning Part, was nothing better than that of. Ru- 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


H E. Title having onely promis'd a ſhort 
Account of the moſt Eminent Maſters, 


Cc. the Reader muſt expeft to find very 
little more in the ſmall Compaſs of theſe tew Sheets, than 
the Time = Yi the Place where, by whole Inſtruc- 
tions, and in what particular Subje&t each of thoſe 
great Men became Famous. 

Þ the farit PE. which comprehends the prime 
Maſters of Antiquity, I have follow'd Pliny : yet 


not blindly, or upon his Authority alone, but chiefly 


im thoſe places, where T bave found his Evidence con- 
firm'd by the concurrent Teſtimony of other Writers. 


The Caralogue of Fran. Junius I have auligently per- 


us d, and examin'd moſt of the Records cited in it. 


? Lats alſo read over the Lives of the Four Principal 


Painters of Greece, written in Italian, by Carlo Dati 


of Florence , together with his learned Annotations 
upon them : and m a word, have left nothing unregard. 
ed, that cou'd give me any manner of Aſſiſtance in thu 

preſent Undertaking. 
In the Chronological part, becauſe T for ſaw that 
the Olympiads, and the Years of Rome, would beof 
little 
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'Gio: Pictro Bellori onthe ſame Subjeft. For the Lom- 
bard School, 1 have conſulted the Maraviglie dell 


PREFACE. 
lutle uſe to the generality of Readers, I have adjuſted 
them to the two Vulgar Aras (viz; ) the Creation of 
che World, and the Birth of Chriſt. The Greek Ta- 
lents T have likewiſe reduc'd into Engliſh Money : but 
to juſtifie my Account, muſt obſerve, that here (as in 
moſt Authors, where a Talent us put abſolutely, and 
without any other Circumſtance) the Talentum Atticum 
Minus # to be underſtood ; which according to the near- 
e/t Computation comes to about 187 1. 10s. of our Mo- 
ney, the Majus-being about 62 1. 10 s. more. 

Iathe latter part, which contains the Maſters of oreat- 
eſt Note amongſt the Moderns, T have been equally di- 
ligent, not onely ſearching into all the moſt conſiderable 
Writers, who have left us any Memorandums relating 
to them; but alſo in procuring from Rome, and other pla- 
ces, the beſt Advice that poſſibly T could get, concerning 


thoſe Painters who are but lately deceas d, and whoſe 


Lives have never yet appear d in Print. In Italy Thave 
taken ſuch Guides, as I had reaſon to believe, were beſt 
acquainted in that Country: andin France, Germany, 
Flanders, and Holland, have been govern d by the Au- 
thors who have been moſt converſant in thole Parts. For 


- the Roman, Florentine, and ſome other particular 


Maſters, I have apply d my ſelf to the Vite de* Pittori, 
&c. of Giorgio Vaſari, andthat excellent Treatiſe of 


Arte 


P-R EH © E 
Arte of Cavalier Ridolfi. For the Bolognele Pain- 
ters, the Felfina Pittrice of Conte Carlo Celare Mal- 
vaſia. For thoſe of Genoua, the Vite de Pittori, Exc. 
of Rafaelle Sopranl nobile HRP For the French 
Maſters, the Entretiens ſur les Vies, exc. of Felibien,. 
For the ar Flemiſh, and Dutch Painters, (of 
whom T have admitted but very tew into this Colleci- 
on) the Academia nobiliſſimez Artis Pitorix, of 
Sandrart, andthe Schilder-Boeck of Carel van Man- 
der. For thoſe of our own Country, T1 am aſham'd 
to acknowledge how difficult a matter 1 have found it, to 


get but the leaſt Information touching ſome of thoſe In- 
genious Men, whoſe Works have been a Credit and 


Reputation to it. That all our Neighbours have a 
greater value for the Proteſlors of this noble Art, #s 
ſufrciently evident, in that there has hardly been any ane 
Maſter, of colerable Parts amongſt them, but a Crowd 
of Writers, nay ſome Pens of Quality too, have been 
imploy d in adorning their Lives, and im tranſmitting their 
Names honourably to Poſterity. 

For the Charafters of the Italians of the firſt Form, 
T have all along referr d the Reader to the Judgment 
of Monſieur du FRESNOY #»1 the preceding Pages. 
But for the reft, I have from the Books above-ment1- 
ond, and the Opinions of the -Learned, briefly ſhewn, 


wherem their different Talen:s and PerſeRions c9 F 


ſted: chuſing always (im the little Room to which Thav 
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PREPFALE. 
beer! confin'd) to ſet the beſt fide forwards, eſpecially 
where their few Faults - have been over-balanc'd by 
their many Vrcues. 

By the Figures in the Margin it will eaſily appear, 
how careful I have every-where been, to. preſerve the Or- 
der of Time, which indeed was the thing principally 
intended m theſe Papers. Some few Maſters how- 
ever muſt be excepted; whom yet I have placed next 
70 therr Contemporaries, tho I could not fix them m 
any particular Year. In all of them T have been very 
exatt m ſetting down their reſpective Names, juſt as 
they themſelves us'd to do, when they did not write 
them mm Latine. 

If it ſhould be Obje&ted, that ſeveral of the Maſters 
herem after-mention'd, have already appear d among ſt 
u5, in an Engliſh Drels : I can onely anſwer, That as 
the Method here made uſe of, is more regular, and quite 
different from any thing that has been hitherto publiſh'd 
in this kind; ſo, whoſoever ſhall think it worth his while 
to compare theſe little Sketches with the Originals 
from which Thave copy'd them, will find, that T have 

taken greater Care in drawing them true, and that my 
OQut-lines are generally more corre, whatever De- 
tects may be in the Colouring part. 


Anctent 


ww 


Ancient Maſters. 


Y whom, andin what particular Age the 4rt 
of Painting was firſt invented in Greece, 
Ancient Authors are not agreed. Ariſtotle alcribes 


the honour of it to EUCHIR , a Kinſman of the 4, x, 


famous Daedalus, who flouriſh'd Amo 1 218 be- 


POLYGNOTUS the Athenian , Athenagoras for 
SAURTAS of Samos ; lome contend for PHIL0.- 
CLES the Egyptian, and others again for CLEAN- 
THES- of Corinth. But howloever the Learned 
may differ in their Opinions touching the Inventer, 
yet as to the Art it ſelf, all of them are unanimous, 
that its firſt appearance amongſt the Greeks, was 
in no better a dreſs than the bare Shadow of a 
Man , or ſome other Body , circumicrib'd with 
a ſingle line onely, call'd by them Sciagraphia, 
and by the Latines, Piftura Linearts. 


The firſt ſtep made rowards the advancement 
of Painting, was by ARDICES the Corinthian , 


and TELEP HANES of Sicyon, or CRATO of the 
H h ſame 


2730. 
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and Women in a manner different from each 
other, and ventured to imitate all forts of Ob- 


Ancient Maſters. 
ſame City; who began to add other lines, by 
way of ſhadowing their Figures, to make them 
appear round, and with greater ſtrength. Bur 
ſo inconliderable were the advantages, which che 
Authors of this Manner (call d Graphice) gain'd 
by their Dvention, that they ſtill found it necel- 
ſary, to write under each piece, the name of eve- 
ry individual thing which they endeavour'd to 
repreſent, leaſt otherwiſe the Spectators ſhou'd ne- 
ver be able ro diſcover what they intended 


by It. 


The next Improvement, was by CLEOPHAN: 
THUS of Corinth, who firſt attempted to fill yp his 
Out-lines with a ſingle Colour : from whence his 


Pieces, and thoſe of HYGIEMON, DINITAS, and 
CHARMAS his followers, got the name of Mo- 
nochromata, (viz.) PiEtures of one colour, 


EUMARUS the Athenian, began to pat Men 


jects :. bur, was far excell'd by his Diſciple. 


CIMON the Cleonzan, who found ont the Art 
of Painting Hiſtorically, deſign'd his Figures in 
variety of Poſtures, diſtinguiſh'd the ſeveral parts 
of 
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Ancient Maſiers. 
of the Body by their Joints, and was the fir{t who 


rook notice of the folds of Draperies in his Pieces. 


In what Century the Maſters abovemention'd 
livd, Antiquity has given usno Account: yet cer- 
eain it is, that about the time of the Foundation 41, Mn. 
of Rome, Anno 75 © ante Chr, the Grecians had car- 3198. 
ry'd Painting to ſuch a height of Reputation, that —V> 
Candaules King of Lydia, tirnam'd Myrſtlus, the 
laſt of the Heraclide, and who was kill'd by Gyges 
Anno quarto Olymp. 16. for a Picture made by 
BULARCHUS, reprelenting a Battel of the Maz- 
neſians, gave its weight in Gold. 


PAN ENUS of Athens, liv'd Olymp. 83. Anno 

446 ante Chr. and is celebrated for having pain- 3502. 
ted the Battel at Marathon, between the Athenians CV 
and Perſians, lo very exactly, that Miltiades, and 

all the General Officers on both ſides, were cafily 

to be known, and diſtinguiſh'd from each other in 


that Piece. 


PHIDIAS his Brother, the Son of Charmudas, 
fouriſh'd Olymp. 84. Anno 4.42 ante Chr. and was 35 06, 
famous both for Painting and Sculpture : but par- SVY>- 
ticularly in the latter ſo profoundly skill'd, that 


his Statue of Jupiter Olympius was by the Ancients 
Hh 2 clteem d 


236 Ancient Maſters: 
eſteem'd one of the Seven wonders of the World, 
as his Minerva, in the Citadel of Athens, made of 
Ivory and Gold, was (by way of Eminence) call'd 
the Beautiful Form. He was very intimate with 
Pericles, the Athenian General ; and ſo much en- 
vy'd upon that account, and for the Glory which 
he acquir'd by his Works, that his Enemies cou'd 

| never be at reſt till they had plotted him into a 

br | Priſon, and had there (as ſome ſay) taken away 

| his Life by Poiſon. 


POLYCLETUS, a Native of Sicyon, and the 

An. Mun. moſt renowned Sculptor in his time, liv'd Olymp. 
3518. 87. Anno 430 ante Chr. and beſide the Honour 
—YY which he gain'd, by having brought the Baſſ- 
Relievo to perfection, is commended for divers 
admirable pieces of work; but chiefly, for being 

the Author of that moſt accompliſh'd Model , 

call'd the Canon : which comprehending in it ſelf 

alone all the ſeveral perfe&tions, both of Feature, 

and Proportion, in Humane Bodies, by the joint 

conſent of the moſt eminent Artiſts, as well 

Painters as Sculptors, then in being, was unani- 

mouſly agreed upon to be handed down to Po- 

ſterity, 2: the Standard, or infallible Rule of true 


Beauty. 
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Ancient Maſters. 


In this Ohmpiad alſo were MYRON, and SCO- 
PAS, both excellent in Sculpture; and in ſome 
reſpects equal even to Polycletus himlelt. 


POLYGNOTUS the Thaſtan, was the Dilciple 
of his Father Aglaophon, and particularly famous 
tor repreſenting Women; whom he painted in 
lighcſom and ſhining Draperies, adorning their 
heads with dreſles of ſundry colours, and giving 
a greater freedom to his Figures, than had been 
us d by any of his Predeceſlors. His principal 
Works, were thoſe which he made gratss in the 
Temple at Delphi, and the grand Portico at Athens, 
call'd the Various; in honour of which it was fſo- 
lemaly decreed, in a great Council of the 4m- 
phictyons,that where-ever he ſhould travel in Greece, 
his charges ſhould be born by the Publick. He 
died ſometime before the go Olymp. which was 
Anno 418 ante Chr. 


APOLLODORUS the Athenian, liv'd Ohmp. 9 4- 
Anno 402 ante Chr. and was the firſt who inven- 
ted the Art of mingling his Colours, and of ex- 
prefling the Lights and Shadows. He was ad- 
mir'd alſo for his judicious choice of Nature, and 
in the beauty and ſtrength of his Figures ſurpaſſed 
all the Maſters who went before him. He - 

Cc 


An. Mun, 


33 20- 
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24.2 Ancient Maſters. 
cell'd likewiſe in Sculpture, but was ſurnam'd the 
Madman, from a ftrange humour which he had, 
of deſtroying even his very beſt Pieces, if after he 
had finiſh'd them, he cou'd dilcover any fault, tho 
never lo inconſ1derable. 


An. Mun, ZEUSIS of Heraclea, flouriſh'd Anno quarts 
3553. Ohmp. 95. Ano 395 ante Chr. and was fam'd for 
Lo being the moſt excellent Colouriſt of all the Ancients , 
though Cicero, Pliny, and other Authors tell us, 

there were but four Colours then in uſe (viz.) 

white, yellow, red and black He was cenſurd by 

ſome, for making his Heads too big ; and by 

Ariſtotle, for nor being able to expreſs the Man- 

ners, and Paſſions. He was very famous not- 
withſtanding for the Helena which he painted for 

the People of Crotona; in the Compoſition of 

which he colle&ted from five naked Virgins (the 

moſt beautiful that Town cou'd produce ) 
whatever he obſery'd Nature had form'd moſt 

perfe&t in each, and united all thoſe admirable 

parts in that fingle Figure. He was extoll'd like- 

wiſe for ſeveral other Pieces ; but being very rich, 

cou'd never be prevail'd upon to fell any of 

them, becauſe he thought them ro be above any 

price; and therefore choſe rather to give them 


away freely to Princes, and Cities. He died (as 
tls 


Ancient Maſters. 


'tis generally ſaid) of a fir of Laughter, at the 
fight of a Comical old Woman's Picture, waich 


he had drawn. 
PARR HASTUS a Native of Epheſus, and Ci- 


tizen of Athens, was the Son and Dilciple of Eyenor, 
and the Contemporary of Zei'xi, whom he over- 
came in the noted Conteſt berween them, by de- 
ceiving him witch a Curtain, which he had painted 
ſo excellently well, that his Antagoniſt miſtook it 
for the Nature it ſelf, He was the firſt who ob- 
ſerv'd the Rules of Symmetry in his works ; and 
was much admired for the livelinels of his exprel- 
ſion, and for the gaycty and graceful Airs of his 
Heads: but above all, for the {oftnels and elegance 


of his Out-lines, and for rounding oft his Figures, 


fo as to make them appear with the greater ſtrength 
and relievo. He was wonderfully fruittul of In- 
vention, had a particular talent in fmall pieces, 
eſpecially in wanton Subje&ts, and finilh'd all 
his works to the laſt degree of perfection. Bur 
withall was ſo extravagantly vain and arrogant, 
that he commonly writ himſelf Parrhaſis the 
Beau, the Sir Conrtly (*A&2 5541) A.,) went cloath'd 
in purple, with a Crown of Gold upon his 
Head, pretended to derive his Pedigree from 4- 


polls, and tyV'd himfelt che Prince of bis Profeſſion. 


Yet 
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240 Ancient Maſters. 
Yer, to his great atfliction, was humbl'd at laſt by 


TIMANTHES of Sicyon (or as ſome ſay, of 
Cthins) who in a Diſpute berwixt them, was by 
che majority of Vores declared the better Painter : 
And beſides was as eminent for the fingular mode. 
ſty and ſweetneſs of his Diſpoſition, as for the 
agreeable variety of his Invention, and peculiar 
happineſs in moving the Paſſions. His moſt ce- 
lebrated works were the ſleeping Polyphemus, and 
the Sacrifice of Iphigenia; in both which (as in all 
his other Performances) his diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
rafter appeard, in making more to be under- 
ſtood, than was really expreſs'd in his Pieces. 


In this time alſo flouriſh d EUPOMPUS of 

Sicyon, an excellent Artiſt, and whoſe Authority 

was ſo very conſiderable, that out of the two 

Schools of Painting, the Afiatick and the Greek, he 

- made a third, by dividing the laſt into the Attick 
and the Sicyonian. His beſt Diſciple was 


PAMPHILUS a Native of Macedonia, who to 
the Art of Painting joyn'd the Study of the Liberal 
Arts, elpecially the Mathematicks : and us'd to ay, 
that without the help of Geometry, no Painter could 
ever arrive at perfe&tion. He was the firſt who 


caught 


Ancient Maſters. 
taught his Art for ſer rates, but never took a Scho- 
lar forlels time than ten years. What reputation 


. . - / 
and intereſt he had in his own Country, and what 
ule he made of it, for the honour and advance: 


ment of his Profeſſion, lee Pag. 83. 


PAUSTAS of Sicyon, a Diſciple of Pamphilus, 
was the firſt who painted upon Walls and Cell. 
ings: and amongſt many rare qualities, was ex- 
cellent at fore-ſhortening his Figures. His molt fa- 
mous Piece was the Picture of his Miſtreſs Glycera, 
in a fitting poſture, compoling a Garland of 
Flowers: for a Copy of which L, Lucullus, a 
noble Roman, gave two Talents (375 hb.) 


24.1 


EUPHRANOR the Iſthnian, flouriſh'd Olymp. An. Mun. 


104, Anno 362 ante Chr. He was an Univerſal 3586. 
Maſter, and admirably skill'd both in Sculpture vo 


and Painting. His Conceptions were noble and ele- 
vated, his Style maſculine and bold ; and he was 
the firſt who ſignaliz'd himſelf by repreſenting 
the Majeſty of Heroes. He writ ſeveral Volumes 
of the Art of Colouring, and of Symmetry, and yet 
notwithſtanding fell into the ſame Error with 
Zeuxts, of making his Heads too big in proporti- 
on to the other parts. 


I PRAXT 


f 
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PRAXIT, ELES the fam'd Sculptor , particu- 
larly celebrated for his Venus of Gnidus, and other 
excellent performances in Marble, was the Con- 
Py of Euphranor. 


24.2 


An. Mum, CYDIAS of Cythnus, liv d Olmp. 106, Anno 354 
3594. ante Chr. and rajis'd his reputation ſo th by his 
SPL works, that Hor tenſius the Roman Orator , gave 
44 ; = (8250 lib.) for one of his Pieces, con- 

taining the Story of the Argonauts, and pl a 
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noble Apartment on purpole for it, in his /illa at 


TH ſculum, 


APELLES the Prince of Painters, was a Na- 
tive of Coos, an Ifland in the Archipelago ( now 


known by the name of Lango) and flouriſh'd 0. 


2618. hmp. 112, Amo 330 ante Chr. He improv d the 
CY noble talent which Nature had given him, in the 


School of Pamphilus; and afterwards by degrees 
became ſo much in eſteem with Alexander the Great, 
that by a public Edi& he ſtrictly commanded , 
that no other Maſter ſhou'd preſume to make his 
Portrait 5 that none but Lyſippus of Sicyon ſhou'd 
calt his Statue in Braſs; and that Pyrgoteles onely 
{hou'd grave his Imagein Gems and Precious Stones. 
And in farther teftimony of his particular reſpect 


to this Artiſt, he preſented him, even with his 
molt 


TY 
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moſt beautiful and charming Miſtreſs Campaſpe, 
with whom Apelles had fall'n in Love, and by 
whom 'twas {uppos'd he copy'd his Venus (Anadyo- 
mene) riſing out of the Sea. Grace was his pecu- 
liar portion, as our Author tells us, Page 1 50, and 
211. In which, andin knowing when he had 
done Enough, he rank all who went before 
him, and "did not leave his Equal | in the world. 
He was miraculouſly skill'd in taking the true 11- 
neaments and features of the Face: Inſomuch that 
(if Jpion the Grammarian may be credited) Phyſi- 
ognomiſts upon 11 ight of his PiEtures onely, cou'd 
rell the preciſe time of the parties death. He was 
admirable likewiſe in repreſenting people in their 
laſt Agonies. And ina word, ſo great was the 
veneration paid by Antiquity ro his Works, that 
ſeveral of them were purchas'd with heaps of 
Gold, and not by any ſet number or weight of 
pieces. He was moreover extremely candid and 
obliging in his temper, willing to inſtruct all 
thoſe who ask'd his advice, and generous even to 
his moſt potent Rivals. 


PROTOGENES of Caunns,. a Gity of Caria kus- 
ject to the Rhodians, was by the Ancients eiteern'd 
one of the four beſt Painters in Greece : but hiv d 


miſerably poor, and very little regarded 1n his 
[ 1 2 OWN 


- + A 
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own Country, till Apelles having made him a vilit, 
ro bring him into Reputation, bought up ſeveral 
of his Pictures, at greater rates than he ask'd for 
them; and pretending, thar he deſign'd to fell *em 
2gain for his own work, the Rhodians were glad 
ro redeem them upon any terms. Whole Diſciple 
he was, is not certainly known ; bur 'cis general. 
ly affirm'd, that he ſpent the greateſt part of his 
life in painting Ships, and Sea-pieces onely : yet 
applying himlelf ar laſt ro nobler Subjects, he be- 
came an Artiſt ſo well accompliſh'd, that Apelles 
confels'd he was in all reſpects at leaſt <qual to 
himſelf, excepting onely, that never knowing when 
to leave off, by overmuch diligence, and roo nice 
a corre&nels, he often diſpirired and deaden'd the 
Life. He was famous alſo for ſeveral Figures 
which he made in Braſs : but his moſt celebrated 
piece of Painting, was that of Jaly/us, which coſt 
him ſeven years ſtudy and labour, and which 
ſavd the City of Rhodes from being burnt by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Vide Page 8 4. 
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Of MELANTHIUS we have nothing certain, 
but that he was brought up at Sicyon, (the beſt 
School of Greece) under Pamphilus, at the ſame 
time with Apelles. That he contributed both by 
his Pen, and Pencil, to the Improvement of his 

Art ; 
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Art ; and amonglt many excellent Pieces, painted 
Ariſtratus the Sicyonian Tyrant, in a Triumphal 
Chartot, atrended by YVi&tory, putting a wreath 
of Laurel upon his Head; which was highly 
elteem'd. | 


ARISTIDES of Thebes, the Dilciple of Euxeni- 
das, livd in the fame Olympiad with Apelles, and 
was the firſt who by the Rules of Art, attain'd a 
perfect knowledge of exprelling the Paſſions and 
Aﬀections of the Mind. And though his colour- 
ing was ſomewhat hard, and not fo very beauti- 
ful as cou'd be wiſh'd, yet notwithſtanding fo 
much were his Pieces admir'd, that after his de- 
ceale, Attalus King of Pergamus, gave an hun- 
dred Talents (1875 0lib.) for one of them. 


His Contemporary was ASCLEPIODORUS the 
Athenian, equally $kill'd in-the Arts of Sculpture 
and Painting ; bur in the latter, chiefly applauded 
for the beauties of a correct Style, and the truth'of 


his Proportion: In which Apelles declared himſelf 


as much inferior to this Artiſt, as he was to AM- 
PHION, in the ordering, and excellent diſpotiti- 
on of his Figures. The moſt famous Piftures of Af- 


clepiodorus, were thoſe of the twelve Gods, for: 
which Maſon-the Tyrant of Elatea, gave him the: 
value of about 300 /. Sterl.a-plece. A-- 
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About the ſame time allo were the ſeveral Ma- 
ſters tollowing (viz,) THEOMNESTUS, tam'd 


for his admirable talent in Portratts. 


NICHOMACHUS, the Son and Dilciple of 
Ariſtodemus, commended for the incredible facility 


and ele) of his Pencll. 


NICOP HANES, celebrated for the Elegance of 
his Deſign, and tor his grand Manner, and Ma- 
jelty of Style ; in which few Maſters were to be 


compar'd to Lin 


PYREICUS was famous for little pieces only ; 
and from the ſordid and mean Subjects to which 
he addicted himſelf (ſuch as a Barbers, or Shoe- 
makers Shop, the Stil-life, Animals, Herbage, &c.) 
goc the ſurname of Rhyparographus. Yet though 
his Subjects were poor, his Pertormance was ad- 
dirable! :. And the ſmalleſt Pictures of this 4rtift, 
were eſteem'd more, and ſold at greater Rates, 
than the larger Works of many other Maſters. 


ANTIDOTUS the Diſciple of Euphranor, was 
extremely diligent, and induſtrious, but very flow 
at his Pencil; which as to the colouring part was 
generally hard and dry. He was chiefly roAaole 
tor having been the Maſter of NL 
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24.7 


NICIAS of Athens, who painted Women in Ay, Jin: 


Perfection, and flouriſh'd about the 1 1 4. Olymp. 


3626. 


Anno 322 ante Chr. being univerſally extoll'd for VO 


the great variety and noble choice of his Subjects, 
for the force and relievo of his Figures, for his 
great $kill in the diſtribution of the lights and 
ſhadows, and for his wonderful dexterity in re- 
preſenting all ſorts of four-tooted Animals, beyond 
any Maſter in his time. His moſt celebrated 
Piece was that of Homer's Hell; for which having 
refuled 60 Talents (11250 lib.) ofter'd him by 
King Ptolemy the Son of Lagus, he generouſly 
made a Preſent of it to his own Country. He was 
likewiſe much efteem'd by all his Contemporaries 
for his excellent Talent in Sculpture ; and as Pliny 
reports, by Praxiteles himſelf : which yer ſeems 
highly improbable, conſidering, that by his own 


account , there were at leaſt 40 years berwixt 
them. 


ATHENION of Maronea, a City of Thrace, 
a Diſciple of Glaucion the Corinthian, was about 
this time alſo as much in vogue as Nicias : and 
though his colouring was nor altogether lo agree- 
able, yet in every other particular he was even 
ſuperior to him, and wou'd have mounted to the 


higheſt pitch of Perfection, it the length of his Life 
had 


248 Ancient Maſters. 
had been but anſwerable to the great extent of 
his Genius. 


An. Mun. FABIUS a noble Roman, painted the Temple of 
3647. Health in Rome, Ano H. C. 450, ante Chr. 301: 
—SN>- and glory'd ſo much in his Performances there, 
that he aſſum'd to himſelf for ever after, the ſur- 

name of Pifor, and thought it no diſparagement 

to one of the moſt Illuſtrious Families in Rome, 


to be diſtinguiſh'd by that Title. 


3698. NEALCES liv'd Olymp. 132, Anno 250 ante 
LY> Chr. in the time of Aratus the Sicyontan General , 
who was his Patron, and intimate Friend. His 
particular Charaer, was a ſtrange vivacity of 
thought, a fluent fancy, and a ſingular happineſs 
in explaining his intentions (as appears Pag. 148.) 
He is beſides frequently mention'd by Iriters, 
for that having painted a Horſe, and being weary*d 
with often trying in vain to expreſs the foam pro- 
ceeding from his Mouth, he flung his Pencil in a 
great paſſion againſt the PiFure, which lighted ſo 
Juckily, that to his amazement he found, Chance 
had finiſh'd his Deſign, much better than he 
with all his art and labour cou'd nave done. 
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METRODORUS flouriſh'd Anno 168 ante Chr. An. Mun. 
andliv'd in ſo much credit and repuration at Athens, 3 780. 
that Paulus /AEmilius, after he had overcome Per. SV 
ſens King of Macedon, Anno 3 Ohymp. 15 2. having 

defir'd the Athenians to ſend him one of their moſt 

learned Philoſophers to breed up his Children, and 

a skilful Painter ro adorn his Triumph, Metro- 

dorus was the perſon unanimoully choſen, as the 

fitteſt for both Employments. 


MARCUS PACUTTUS of Brunduſium, the Ne- 3797. 

phew of old Enius, was not onely an eminent SV 
Poet himſelf, and famous for ſeveral Tragedies 
which he wrote, but excell'd alſo in Painting : 
Witneſs his celebrated Works , at Rome, inthe 
Temple of Hercules, in the Forum Boarium. He 
Houriſhd Anno H. C. 600, ante Chr. 151, and 
died at Tarentum, almoſt go years of age. 


TIMOMACHUS of Byzantinm (now Conſtanti- 3gox. 
nople) livd Anno H. C. 704, ante Chr. 47, in the Vo 
time of Julius Ceſar, who gave him 80 Talents 
(15000 lib.) for his Pieces of 4jax and Medea, 
which he placed in the Temple of Yenus, from 
whom he deriv'd his Family. - He was commen- 
ded alfo forhis Oreftes and Iphigenia : but his Ma- 


fter-piece was the Gorgon, or Mednjas Head. 
K k | About 
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250 Ancient Maſters. 
About the ſame time alſo ARELLIUS was fa- 


mous at Rome, being as much admir'd f6r his ex- 
cellent talent in Painting, as he was condemn'd 
for the ſcandalous uſe which he made of it, in ta- 
king all his 1dea's of the Goddeſſes from common 
Strumpets, and in placing his Miſtreſſes in the 
Heavens, amongſt the Gods, in ſeveral of his 


Pieces. 


An, Mun: LUDIUS liv'd in great Reputation, under Au- 
3907. guſtus Ceſar, who began his Reign Anno N.C. 71 0, 
— YM ante Chr. 41. Heexcell'd in grand Compoſitions, and 
was the firſt who painted the. Fronts of Houles, 

in the Streets of Rome : which he beautify'd with 

great variety of Landtſchapes, and pleaſant Views, 

rogether with all other ſorts of different Subjects, 


manag'd after a moſt noble manner. 


An. Dom. TURPILIUS a Roman Knight, liv'd inthe time 
69. Of Yeſpaſian, who was cholen Emperour, An. Dom. 


GS, 69. And though he painted every thing with his 
left hand, yet was much applauded for his admi- 


rable Performances at Perona, 


His Chneemporaries were CORNELIUS PE 


NUS, and ACTIUS PRISCUS, who with their 


Pencils adorn'd the Temples of Flonour and Virtue, 
repair | 
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- repaird by Yeſpaſian. But of the two, Prijcus 


: came neareſt in his ſtyle and manner of Painting, 
] to the purity of the Grecian School. 


1 And thus have I given the Reader a ſhort Ac- 
e count, of all the moſt eminent Maſters who 
S flouriſh'd in Greece, and Rome, in the compals of 


more than a thouſand Years. Tis true indeed, 


that for a long time after the Reigns of Yeſpaſian, 


(- and Titus his Son, Painting and Sculpture continu'd 
, in great reputation in Ttaly. Nay, we are inform'd, 
d that under their Succellors Domitian, Nerva, and 


S, | Trajan, they ſhin'd with a Luſtre almoſt equal to 
h whar they had done underAlexander the Great. Tis 
s, true allo, that the Roman Emperours Adrian, An- 
S, tonine, Alexander Severus, Conſtantine, and Yalenti- 
man, were not onely generous Encouragers of 
theſe Arts, but in the practice of them alſo ſo well 


c $killd, that they wrought ſeveral extraordinary 
N. Pieces with their own hands ; and by their Ex- 
1s ample, as well as their Patronage, raisd up ma- 


tl ny conſiderable Artiſts in both kinds, But the 
Names of all thole excellent Men being unhappily 


loſt with their Works, we mult here conclude our 


L Catalogue of the ANCIENT MASTERS: and 
if {hall onely take notice, that under that Title, All 
e, thoſe are to be comprehended , who practiſed 
d | K k 2 Painting 
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An. Dom. Painting or Sculpture either in Greece or Rome; be- 
589. fore the year of our Lord 580. Ar which time 
SY the Latine Tongue ccaling to be the common Language 
of Italy, and becoming mute, All the noble Arts 
and Sciences (which in the rwo preceding Centu- 
ries had been brought very low, and by the con- 
tinual Invaſtons of the Northern Nations reduc'd 
to the laſt extremities) expir'd.with it: and in the 
Reign of Phocas the Emperour, ſoon after, lay bu- 
ry'd together, as in one common Grave, in the. 

Ruins of the Roman Empire. 
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Modern Maikers. 
IO/ ANNI CIMABUE, nobly deſcended, — 


( JF andborn at Florence, Anno 1240, wasthe 1 240. 
firſt who reviv'd the 4rt of Painting in Italy, He - 


was a Diſciple of ſome poor ordinary Painters, 
ſent for by the Government of Florence from 
Greece : whom he ſoon ſurpals'd, both in Drawing, 
and Colouring , and gave ſomething of ſtrength 
and freedom to his Works, at which they cou'd 
never arrive. And though he wanted the Art of 
managing his Lights and Shadows, was bur little 
acquainted with the Rules of PerſpeFive, and in 
divers other particulars bur indifterently accom- 
pliſh'd ; yet the Foundation which he laid for fu- 
ture Improvement, entitled him to the name of 
the Father of the Firſt Age, or Infancy of the Mo- 
dern Painting. Some of his Works are yet re- 
maining ag Florence, where he was famous alſo 
for his Fi in Architeftare, and where he died ve- Ar. 60; 
ry rich, Auno 1300. | Sd ids 


61TT0. 
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GIOTTO his Diſciple, born near Florence, Anno 
1276, was a good Sculptor and Archite&t, as well 
as a better Painter than Cimabue. He began to 
ſhake oft the ſtiffneſs of the Greek Maſters ; endea- 
vouring to give a finer Air to his Heads, and more 
of Nature to his Colouring, with proper Poſtures 
to his Figures. He attempted likewiſe to draw 
after the Life, and to exprels the different Paſſions 
of the Mind : bur-cou'd not come up to thelive- 
lincls of the Eyes, the tendernels of the Fleſh, or 
the {trength of the Muſcles in naked Figures. He 
was ſent for, and employ'd by Pope Benedi&t IX. 
in St. Peter's Church at Rome, and by his Succel- 
for Clement V. at Avignon. He painted ſeveral 
Pieces alſo at Padona, Naples, Ferrara, and in o- 
ther parts of Ttaly; and was every where much 
admir'd for his Works : but principally, for a 
Pifure which he wrought in one of the Churches 
of Florence, repreſenting the Death of the B. Virgin, 
with the Apoſtles abour her: the Attitudes of which 
Story, M. Angelo Buonaroti us'd to lay, cou'd not 


| be better defign'd. He flouriſh'd in the time of 


Ft. 60. 
WY nd 


the famous Dante and Petrarch, and was in great 
eſteem with them, and all the excellent Men in 


his Age. Hedied 4nno 1336. 
| AN- 
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ANDREA TAFFI, and GADDO GADDI were 
his Contemporaries, and the Reſtorers of Moſaic- 
work in Ttaly: which the former had learnt of Apol- 


lomus the Greek, and the latter very much improv'd. 
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Ar the ſame time alſo was MARG ARITONE, 
a Native of Arezzo in Tuſcany, who firlt invented 
rne Art of Gilding with Leaf-gold, upon Bole-arme- 


lac. 


SIMONE MEMMI, born at Siena, a City in SA—SS 
the borders of the Dukedom of Florence, Anno 1255. 
1285, was a Difciple of Giotto, whole manner 
he improv'd in drawing after the Life : and is par- 
ticularly celebrated by Petrarch, for an excellent 
Portrait, which he made of his beloved Laura. 

He was applauded for his free and eafie Invention, 
and began to underſtand the Decorum 1n his Com- At. go. 


poſitions. Obit Anno 13 45- SD 


TADDEO GADDI, another Diſciple of Giotto, RAN 
born at Florence, Anno 1 300, excell'd his Maſter 1300. 
in the beauty of his Colouring, and the hvelinefs 
of his Figures. He was alſo a very skiltul Archi- 
zeF, and much commended for the Bridge which 
he buile over the River Arno, at Florence. He died Et. 5o. 


Anno 13 50. 
| " TOMASO 


! 
| 
| 


255 Modern Maſters. 
RAS TOMASO, call'd GIOTTING, for his affefting 
13*+* and imitating Giotto's manner, born allo at Flo- 
rence, fino 1324, began to add ſtrength to 
his Figures, and to improve the Art of Per ſpeFtive. 


Et. 32. He died Anno 1 356. 


-” ei, a 


">=. JOHANNES ab EYK, commonly call'd JOHN 
of BRUGES, born at Maſeech on the River Maez 

in the Low-Countries, Anno 1370, Was a Diſciple 

of his Brother Hubert, and a conſiderable Pain- 

ter : but above all things famous for having been 

the happy Inventer of the ART of PAINTING 

IN OTL, Anno 1410, (thirty years before Print- 

ing was found out by John Guttemberg, of Straſ- 
At. 71. burgh.) He died Anno 1441, having ſome years 
SY before his deceaſe communicated his Invention to 


ANTONELLO of Meſſina, who travelFd from 
his own Country into Flanders on purpoſe to learn 
the Secret : and returning to Sicily, and afterwards 
to Venice, was the firſt who praftiſed, and taught 
it in Ttaly. He died Anno Z#tat. 49. | 

In the preceding Century flouriſh'd ſeveral other 
Maſters of good Repute : but their Manner being 
the ſame, or but very little different from that of 
Giotto, it will be ſufficient to mention the Names 

onely 
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onely of ſome of the moit Eminent, and ſuch 
were Andrea Orgagna, Pietro Cavallino, Stefano, Bo. 
namico Buffalmacco, Pietro Laurati, Lippo, Spmells, 
Caſentino, Piſano, &c. And thus the Art of Pain- 
ting continu'd almolt at a ſtand for about an 
hundred years ; advancing bur {lowly, and ga- 
thering bur lictle ſtrengch, ill the time of 


MASACCIO, who was born in Tuſcany, Anno ADL” 
1417, and for his copious Invention, and true 1417 
manner of Deſigning ; tor his delightful way of 
Colouring, and the graceful Actions which he 
gave his Figures; for his looſenels in Draperies, 
and extraordinary Judgment in Perſpeftive, is rec- 
kon'd to have been the Maſter of the Second, or 
Middle Age of Modern Pamting : which 'tis thoughr 
he wou'd have carry'd to a much higher degree of 
Perfection, if death had not ſtopp'd him in his , _ , 

: .»*& 
Carcer (by Poylon, as it was ſuppos'd) 41. 1 443. 


GENTILE, and GIOVANNI, the Sons and <A 
Diſciples of GLACOMO BELLINO, were born at '4*'"- 
Venice, (Gentile, Anno 1421.) and were fo emi- 
nent intheir time, that Gentile was fent for to Con- 
Rantinople, by Mahomet II. Emperour of the Turks : 
tor whom having (among other things) paint- 


ed the Decollation of $. John Baptiſt, the Emperour, 
LE | 


tO 


—_- Modern Maſters. 
to convince him that the Neck after its ſeparation 
from the Body, cou'd not be ſo long as he had 
made it in his Picture, order'd a Slave to be 
brought ro him, and commanded his Head to be 
immediately ſtruck off in his preſence: which ſo 
tetrif'd Gentile, that he cou'd never be at reſt, till 
he got leave to return home : which the Empe- 
rour granted, after he had Knighted him, and 
nobly rewarded him for his Services. The moſt 
conſiderable Works of thele Brothers are at Yenice, 
where Giopanu liv'd to the age of go years, ha- 
ving very rarely painted any thing but Scripture- 
Stories and Religious Subjefts, which he pertorm'd 
ſo well, as to be eſteem'd the molt excellent of 

_ 2 the Bellui. See more of him- Pag. 217. 
=. Gentile died Ammo 15 o1. 


ALA ANDREA MANTEGNA, born at Padoua,, 
#31. Amo 1431, a Diſciple of Squarcione , was very 
correct in Deſigning, admirable in tore-ſhort'ning 

his Figures, well vers'd in Perſpefive, and arriv'd 

to great knowledge in the Antiquities, by his con- 

tinu'd application to the Statues, Baſs-Rehevo s, &C. 

Yet however his neglect of ſeaſoning his Studies 

after the Antique, with the living Beauties of Na- 

ture, has given him a Pencil ſomewhat hard and 

dry : And beſides, his Drapery is generally {iff, 
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according to the manner of thoſe times, and too 
much perplex'd wich little folds. The belt of his 
Works (and for which he was Knighted, by the 
Marqueſs Lodovico Gonzaga, of Mantona) are the 
Triumphs of Julius Ceſar, now at Hampton-Court. 
He died Amo 1517, having been the farlt (ac- 
cording to Yaſari) who practiſed the Art of Gra- Aft. 86. 
ving 1n [taly. | - OE. a, 
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ANDREA VERROCCHIO a Florentine, born SA—S* 
Anno 1432, was well skill'd in Geometry, Optics, 43 *+ 
Sculpture, Mufic, and Painting : but left oft the 
laſt, becauſe in a Piece which he had made of St. 

John Baptizing our Saviour, Leonardo da Vinci, one 
of his Scholars, had by his order, painted an An- 
gel, holding up ſome part of our Saviour's Gar- 
ments, which x far excell'd all the reſt of An- 
drea's Figures, that inrag'd to be out-done by a 
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Young-man, he reſolv'd never to make uſe of his 

7 Pencil any more. He was the firſt who found 

| out the Art of taking and preſerving the likeneſs of 

- any Face, by moulding off the Features in Plaiſter. T 

. He died Anno 1488. gens. 
$ 

- LUCA SIGNORELLT of Cortona, a City In NAA 


the Dukedom of Florence, born Anno 1439, was 1439: 
a Diſciple of Pietro S. Sepulchro, and fo excellent 
* at 


bY. 
s ta "Wy k 
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8 260 Modern Maſters. 
= | at deſigning Nakeds, that from a Piece which he 


: painted"in a Chappel of the great Church at Or- 
F vieto, M. Angelo Buonaroti trans r'd ſeveral entire 
| 8. Figures into his Laſt-Judgment. He died very rich, 


Y>_ 4m0 1521. 


 * SAAR _ APIETRO di COSIMO a Florentine, born Anns 
| 1441. 1441, was a Diſciple of Coſimo Roſſelli (whoſe 
| name he retain'd) and a very good Painter ; bur 
=: | fo ſtrangely. fantaſtical, and full of Caprichio's , 
Z that all his delight was in painting Satyrs, Fauns, 

| Harpies, Monſters, and ſuch like extravagant Fi- 
gures: and therefore he apply'd himſelf, tor the. 
moſt part, to Bacchanalia's , Maſquerades, &c. 
Obut Anno 1521. 
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RALS LEONARDO da VINCI, born in a Caſtle ſo 
144) * call'd, near the City of Florence, Anno 1445, was 
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s | bred up under Andrea Perrocchio, but ſo far ſur- 

? pals'd him, and all others his Predeceſſors, that he 
a0 is own'd to have been the Maſter of the Third, or 
"8 Golden Age of Modern Painting. He was in every 
"i reſpe&t one of the compleateft Men in his time, 
and the beſt furniſh'd with all the perfeCtions both 

of Body and Mind: was an excellent Sculptor 

and ArchiteF , a skiltui Muſician , an admirable 

. Poet, very expert in Anatomy and Chymiſtry, and 

throughly 
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throughly learned in all the parts of the Mathema- 
ticks. _ He was extremely diligent in che perfor- 
mance of his Works, and ſo wonderfully near, 
and curious, that he left ſeveral of them unkfiniſh'd, 
believing his hand cou'd never reach that 7dea x, 
perfection, which he had conceiv'd of them. He 
livd many years at Milan, highly efteem'd for 
his celebrated Piece of Our Saviours Laſt Supper, 
and ſome of his other Paintings 3 and as much ap- 
plauded for his 4rt in contriving the Canal, thar 
brings the'Water from the River Adda, to that 
City. He wasa great Contender with M, Angelo 
Bnonaroti, and upon account of the enmity be- 
twixt them, went into France (Anno At. 70.) 
Where after ſeveral conſiderable Services done for 
Francs I. he expir'd in the Arms of that Monarch, 


|| being taken ſpeechleſs the very moment, in which 

: he wou'd have rais'd up himſelf , to thank the 

; King for the honour done him in chat Viſit, Amo 4Et« 7 5- 
. 152OQ.. ol: 
p 

7 PIETRO PERUGING, lo call'd from the place SAN 


where he was born in the Eccleſtaſtical State, Anno 1 446. 

1 1446, was another Diſciple of Andrea Yerrocchio. | 

x What Chara&er he had, fee Pag. 215. He was fo 

e very miſerable and covetous, that the loſs of his ,-. _. 
Wc 

J Money by Thieves, broke his Heart, Anno 1 5 24. 

/ DUME. 
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A—" DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO, a Florentine 
447" born, Amo 1449, was at firſt deſign'd for 
the Profeſſion of a Goldſmith ; but follow'd: his 

more prevailing inclinations to Painting with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he is rank'd amongſt the prime Ma- 

"BF fters in his time. See farther Pag. 213. He died 


| 7, a2 | 
ELPSPRs Anno 1493. 


>= FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI, commonly call'd 
50 FR ANCIA, born at Bologna, Anno 1450, was at 
firſt a Goldſmith, or Jeweller, afterwards a Graver 

of Coins and Medals, but at laſt applying himſelf 

to Painting , acquir'd great Reputation by his 

Works: And particularly, by a Piece of St. Se- 

baſtian, whom he had drawn bound to a Tree, 

with his hands tied over his head. In which Fi- 

oure, beſides the delicacy of its Colouring, and 
gracefulneſs of the Poſture, the proportion of its 

Parts was ſo admirably juſt and true, that all the 
ſucceeding Bologneſe Painters, even to Hannibal 

Carrache himſelf, ſtudy'd its meaſures as their Rule, 

and follow'd them in the ſame manner as the An- 

cients had done the Canon of Pohcletus. It was un- 

der the Diſcipline of this Maſter, that Marc Anto- 

nio, Raphaels beſt Graver, learnt the Rudiments of 

We 6. his Art. He died about the year 1526, and not 


Ny 4s 15 18, as Vaſari erroneoully has eas P 
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FRA BARTOLOMEO , born at Savignano, a >\— 


Village about ten miles from Florence, Anno 1 469, 
was a Diſciple of Coſmo Roſſelli: but much more 
beholden to the Works of Leonardo da Vinci, for 
his extraordinary Skill in Painting. He was very 
well versd in the fundamentals of Deſign : and be- 
ſides, had ſo many other laudable Qualities; thar 
Raphael, after he had quitted the School of Perugti- 
ns, apply'd himſelf to this Maſter, and under him, 
ſtudy'd the Rules of PerſpeFive, together with the 
Art of Managing, and Uniting his Colours. He 
rurn'd Dominican Fryar, Anno 1500 , and after 
ſome time, was by his Superiors ſent to the Con- 
vent of St. Mark, in Florence. He painted both 
Portraits and Flſtories, but his ſcrupulous Conſci- 
ence wou'd hardly ever ſuffer him to draw Naked 
Figures. Hedied 4wno 1517, and is ſaid to have 


been the firſt who invented, and made ule of a 7; 
YO WE 


Lay-man, 


ALBERT DURER, born at Nuremberg, An- 
20 1470, by the [nſtructions of his Father, a cu- 
rious Jeweller ; the Precepts of Michael Wolgemuth, 
a con(iderable Painter and rhe Rules of Geometry, 
drchiteFture, and PerſpeFive , became the moſt 
excellence of all the German Maſters. And not- 
withitanding that his manner of Deſigning is ge- 


nerally 


1469. 


48. 
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nerally hard, ſtiff, and ungracetul, yet however 
he was otherwiſe ſo very well Accompliſh'd, that 
his Prints were had in great eſteem all over 1aly ; 
copy'd ar Venice, by the famous Marc” Antonio, 
and ſo much admir'd even by Raphael himſelf , 
that he hung them up in his own Chamber, and 
usd frequently to lament the misfortune of ſo 
oreat a Genius, to be brought up in a Country 
where nothing was to be ſeen, that might furniſh | 

him with noble Tdea's, or give him any light into \ 
things neceflary for grand Compoſitions, His prin- 
cipal Works were made at Prague, in the Palace 
of the Emperour Maximilian I. who had fo great 
a reſpect for him, that he preſented him with a 
Coat of Arms, as the Badge of Nobility. He was 
alſo much in favour with the Emperour Charles V. 
and for his modeſt and agreeable temper belov'd 
by every body, and happy in all places, bur 
onely at home ; where 'twas thought, the penu- 
rious and ſordid humours of a miſerable wretch 


his Wife, ſhorten'd his days, Anno 1528. ide 


Et. 58. Pas. 05. 
Ee 38; Par- 93 


RAS ANTONIO da CORREGGIO, fo named from 
1472. the place where he was born, in the Dukedom of 


Modena, Anno 1 47 2, was a Man of ſuch admirable 


natural parts, that nothing but the unhappineſs of 


his 
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laſt 
his Education ( which gave him no opportuni- 
ties either of [ceing Rome, or Florence ; or of con- 
ſulting the Autiquities, for pericEting himſcir in 
the Art of Deſigning) hinder d him trem being 


the molt excellent Painter in the world. Yet ne- 
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vertheleſs, he was Maſter of a Pencil ſo wonder- 


fully ſofr, render, beautiful and charming, char 
Julio Romano having leen a Leda, and a naked Ye- 
1145 painted by him, for Frederick Duke of Mode- 
1a (who intended them a preſent for the Emperonr) 
declar'd, he thought it impoſſible tor any thing 
of Colours ever to go beyond them. His chiet 
Works are at Modena, and Parma : at the laſt of 
which places he ſpent moſt of his Life, retir'd and 
lictle taken notice of, working hard to maintain his 
Family, which was ſomewhat large. He was 
extremely modeſt and obliging in his Behaviour : 
and died very much lamented, - about the year 
1512; having thrown himlelt into a Fever, by 
drinking cold water, when his body was over- 


heated, with bringing home ſome Copper Money, 


which he had receiv'd for one of his Pieces. See + 40. 


more Pas. 220 and 221. 


LY WE IS 


MICHEL ANGELO BUONAROTI, nobly de- — 


[cended, born near Florence, Ano 1474; was 


a Diſciple of Domenico Ghirlandaio, and moſt pro- 
M m foundly 
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foundly skill'd in the Arts of Paintmg, Sculpture, 
and Architefture. Hehas the name of the greateſt 
Deſigner who ever has been : and 'tis univerſally 
allow'd him, that never any Painter inthe World 
underſtood Anatomy fo well, He was allo an ex- 
cellent Poet, and not onely highly efteern'd by 
ſeveral Popes ſucceſſively ; by the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany,” by the Republick of Venice, by the Em- 
perour Charles V. by King Francis I, and by moſt 
of the Monarchs and Princes of Chriſtendom : but 
was alſo invited over into Turky, by Solyman the 


Magnificent, upon a Deſign he then had of making 


a Bridge over the Helleſpont, from Con/tantmople to 
Pera. His moſt celebrated Piece of Painting, is 
chat of the Laſt Judgment, in the Popes Chapel. He 
died in great Wealth at Rome, from whence his 
Body was tranſlated to Florence, and there ho. 


= nourably interr'd, Anno 15.64. Vide Pag. 214. 


GEORGIO del CASTEL FRANCO-, call'd 


'4/7* GEORGIONE, becauſe of his noble and comely 


Aſpect, was born at Treviſano, a Province in the 
State of Yenice, Anno 1477; and receiv'd his firſt 
Inſtructions from Giovanni Bellmo: bur having 
afterwards ſtudied the Works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
he ſoon arriv'd to a manner of Painting ſuperior 
to them both ; deſignd with greater Freedom, | 
| CO- 
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colour d with more Strength and Beauty, gave 


2 better Relievo, more Life, and a nobler Spirit 


to his Figures, and was the firſt who found out 
the admirable effects of ſtrong Lights and Sha- 
dows, amongſt the Lombards. He excell'd both 
in Portraits and Hiſtories : but his moſt valuable 
Piece 1n Oyl, is that of Our Saviour carrying his 
Croſs, now at Yenice ; where it is had in wonder- 
full Efteem and Veneration. He died young of 
the Plague (which he got in the Arms of his Mz. 
ſtreſs, who was infe&ted with it) Anxo 15 1 1: ha- 
ving been likewiſe as famous for his performances 
in Muſic, as his productions in Painting. Yide 
Pag. 217, and 218. | 


TITIANO the moſt univerſal Genius of all 
the Lombard School, the beſt Colouriſt of all the Mo- 
derns, and the moſt eminent for Fiſtories, Landt- 
ſchapes, and Portraits; was born at Cadore in the 
Venetian Territories, Anno 1477, being deſcended 
from the ancient Family of the Yecelli, He was 
bred up in the School of G1. Bejlino, at the ſame 
time with Georgione : but improv'd himſelf more 
by the Emulation that was betwixt him and his 
Fellow-Diſciple, than by the Inſtructions of his Ma- 
ſter. He was cenſur'd indeed by M. Angelo Buo- 
naroti, for want of corre&tneſs in Deſignimg, (a 
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fault common to all the Lombard Painters, who 
had not been acquainted with the Anttquities) yer 
that defe&t was abundantly ſupply'd in all the 0- 
ther parts of a moſt accompliſhd Artift. He 
made three ſeveral Portraits of the Emperour 
Charles V. who lov'd him lo incirely, that he ho- 
nour'd him with Knighthood, created him Count 
Palatine, made all his Deſcendents Gentlemen, al- 
ſign'd him a conſiderable Penſion out of the 
Chamber of Naples, and what other remarkable 
proofs of his Aﬀection he ſhew'd him , fee pag. 
86, 87. and a Charafer of his Works, pag. 218, 
and 219. Hepainted alſo his Son Philip IT. So- 
hman Emperour of the 'Tiks, two Popes, three 
Kings, ewo Empreſſes, ſeveral Queens, and almoſt 
all the Princes of Ttaly, together with Lud. Arioſto, 
and Peter Aretine, the fam'd Ttalian Wits, his 1nti- 
mate Friends. Nay, ſo great was the Name and 
Reputation of Titian, that there was hardly a per: 
ſon of any Eminence then living, from whom he 
did not receive ſome particular mark of Eſteem : 
and beſides, being of a temper wonderfully obli- 
ging and generous, his houſe at Yenice was the 
conltant Rendezvous of all the Yirtuoſt, and Peo- 
ple of the beſt Quality. He was fo happy in 
the conſtitution of his Body, that he never -had 


| been fick till the year 1576, when he died of 
the 
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Modern Maſiers. 
the Plague, full of Honour, Glory and Riches, 
leaving behind him two Sons and a Brother, of 
whom Pomponio the eldeſt was a Clergy man, and 


well preterr'd, bur 


ORATIO, the youngeſt Fon, painted ſeveral 


Portraits that might ſtand in Competition with 


thoſe of his Fathers. He was famous allo for ma- 
ny Hiſtory-pieces which he made at Yenice in con- 
currence with Paul Yeroneſe, and 'T mtoret, Bur 


bewitch'd at laſt with the hopes of finding the Phi- 


loſophers Stone, he laid afide his Pencil, and ha-. 


ving reduc'd molt of what had been got by his 
Father inco Smoke; died of the Plague loon after 
him. 


FRANCESCO VECELLIO, Titian's Brother , 
was an Artiſt ſo well inſtructed in the fundamen- 
tal Maximes of Deſign, that Titian grew jea- 
lous of him; and fearing, that he might in time 
come to eclipſe his Reputation, ſent him upon 
pretended buſineſs to Ferdinand King of the Ro- 
mans: and there found ſuch means to divert him 
from Pamting, that he quite gave over the ſtudy 
of it, and never any farther attempted ic, unleſs 
it were to make a Portrait now and then, at the 
requelt of his particular Acquaintance. 
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8 270 Modern Maſters. 
| | ALS ANDREA del SARTO, (lo call'd, becauſe a 
147 0. Taylor's Son) born at Florence, Anno 1478 ; was 
a Diſciple of Pietro di Coſimo, very careful and di- 
ligent in his Works, and his Colouring was 
wonderfully ſweet : but his Pi&tures generally 
want Strength and Life, as well as their Author, 
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| who was naturally mild, timorous, and poor-ſpiri- 
_ red. He was ſent for to Pars, by Francis I. where 
| he might have gather'd great Riches, but that his 
Wife and Relations would not ſuffer him to con- 
| tinue long there. He lived in a mean and con- 


temptible condition, becauſe he ſet but a very lit- 
tle value upon his own Performances: yet the Flo- 
| rentines had ſo great an Eſteem for his Works ; 
that during the fury of the Popular FatHons a- 
mongſt them, they preſery'd his Pieces from the 
Flames, when they neither ſpared Churches or any 
He died of the Plague, 4nno 1520. 
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RAS, RAFAELLE da URBINO, born Anno 1483, 
1483. was one of the handſomeſt and beſt temper'd men 


living. See ſome account of him Pag. 215, and 
add to it, That by the general conſent of Mankind, | 
he is acknowledged to have been the Prince of 
the Modern Painters: and is oftentimes ſtyl'd the 
Divine Raphael, for the inimitable Graces of: his 


Pencil, and for the excellence of his Genius, which 
ſeem'd 


| 
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Modern Maſters. 
ſeem'd to have ſomething more than Humane in 
its Compoſition. That he was belov'd in the 
higheſt degree by the Popes Julius Il. and Leo XN. 
That he was admir'd and courted by all the Prin: 
ces and States of Europe, and particularly by Hen- 
ry VIIE. who would fain have oblig'd him to come 
over into England, That his Perlon was the won- 
der and delight of Rome, as his Works are now 
the Glory of it. Thar he liv'd in the greateſt 
State and Splendor imaginable, molt of the 
eminent Maſters in his time being ambitious of 
working under him : and that he never went a- 
broad withour a Croud of Artiſts and others, 
who attended and follow'd him purely our of re- 
ſpect. Thar he declin'd Marriage \(tho' very ad- 
| vantageous offers had been made him) in hopes 
of a Cardinals Cap, which he expected: but fall- 
ing fick in the mean time, and concealing the true 
cauſe. of his diſtemper from his Phyſicians, Death 
diſappointed him of the reward due to his moſt A#t. 3». 
extraordinary Merits, Anno 1520. TVs 


4 GIO. ANTONIO LICINIO ds PORDENONE, 
born at a place ſo. call'd, not far from Udine in FEY: 
the Venetian Territories, Anno 1 484, after ſome 
rime ſpent in Letters and Mafic, apply'd himſelf 


to Painting ; yet without any other Guide to con- 
duct 
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duct him, beſide his own prompt and lively Ge- 
1115, and che Works of Georgione: which he ſtu- 
died at YVence with lo much attention, that he 
(00: 477d tO a manier of Colouring nothing in- 
[crior to his Pattern. Bur that which tenged yer 
more to his improvement, was the continued E- 
mulation berwixe Titian and himlſcit : which in- 
ſpird him with noble Deſigns, quicken'd his Tn- 
vention, and produc feveral excellent Pieces in 
Ol, Diſteniper, and Freſco. From Venice he went 
to Genova, where he undertook ſome things in com- - 
petition with Prerino del Vaga: bur not being able 
ro come up to the perte&tions of Piermos Pencil, 
he rcturn'd to. Venice, and afterwards vilited ſe- 
veral other parts of Lombardy: was Knighted by 
the Emperour Charles V. and ar Jaft being ſent 
for to Ferrara, was ſo much eſteem'd there, that 
he is ſaid to have been poiſon'd by ſome who en- 
3 | 4 vy'd the Favours which he receiv'd from the Duke, 


Ly Anno 1540. 


PAL SEBASTIANO del PIOMBO, a Native of Ve- 
1405. Mice, Anno 1485 , took his name from an Office 
given him by Pope Clement VII. in the Lead- 

Mines. He was defign'd by his Father for the Pro- 

fefſion of Muſic, which he pratis'd for ſome time ; 

till following at laſt the more powerful DiEtates of 


Nature, 
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M1, 
Nature, he betook himſelf to: Paimtimg, and be. 
came a Diſciple of Gio. Bellmo: continued his ſtu- 
dies under Georgione, and having attain'd his ex- 
cellent manner of Colouring, went to Rome; where 
he in{inuated himlelt fo far into the favour of M:- 
chael Angelo, by ſiding with him and his Party, a- 
oainſt Raphael ; that pleas'd with the ſweetneſs 
and beaury of his Pencil, he immediately fur. 
niſh'd him with ſome of his own Defiens, and 
letting them paſs under Sebaſtians name, cry'd 
him up for the beſt Painter in Rome. And indeed 
ſo univerſal was the Applauſe which he gain'd by 
his Piece of Lazarus rais d from the dead, (the de- 
{1gn of which had likewiſe been given him by M:- 
chael Angelo) that nothing bur the famous Tran/- 
figuration of Raphaels could ecliple it. He has 
the name of being the firſt who mvented the Art of 
preparing Plaiſter-walls tor Oyl-painting: but was 
generally ſo flow, and lazy in his Performances, 
that other hands were oftentimes employ'd in fi- 
niſhing what he had begun. He died Anno 1547. 


BARTOLOMEO (in the Tuſcan Dialeft call d ATR 
BACCIO) BANDINELLI, a Florentine Painter 1 4S7- 
and Sculptor, born Anno 1487 ; was a Dilciple of 
Gio. Franceſco Ruſtici, and by the help of Anatomy, 


joyn'd with his other Studies, became a very ex- ” 
Nn cellent 


8} 274 Modern Maſters. 
= cellent and corre&t Deſigner : but in the Colou- 
| ring part was ſo unfortunate, that after he had . 
heard Michael Angelo condemn it, for being hard 
and unpleaſant, he never could be prevaild upon 
to make any farther uſe of his Pencil, but always 
ingag'd ſome other hand in Colouring his Deſions. 
Yet however, in Sculpture he ſucceded better: and 
for a Deſcent from the Croſs, in Mezzo Rehievo, was 
| Knighted by the Emperour. He was likewiſe much 
in favour with Francis I. and acquir'd great Re- 
putation by ſeveral of his Figures : which yet are 
more admir'd for their true Out-line, and Propor- 
WW -., tion, than for being either graceful or gentile. - He 


| AN died anno 1559. 


PLS GCIULIO ROMANO, born Anno 1492, was 
472. the greateſt Artiſt, and moſt univerſal Painter of 
all the Diſciples of Raphael : belov'd by him as if 

he had been his Son, for the wonderful {ſweetneſs 

of his temper; and made one of his Heirs, upon 
condition, that he ſhould aſſiſt in finiſhing ſuch 

things as he had left imperfect. He was profound- 

ly learn'd in all the parts of the Antiquities : and 

by his converſation with the works of the moſt 
excellent Poets, and particularly Homer, had made 
himſelf an abſolute Maſter of the qualifications 
aeceſlarily requir'd in a great Deſigner, He con-_ 

tinu'd 
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Modern Maſters. 275 
tinu'd for ſome years at Rome, after the death of 

Raphael : and by the directions of Pope Clement 

VII. wrought ſeveral admirable Pieces in the Hall 

of Conſtantine, and other publick places. Bur his 
principal performances were at Mantoua: where 

he was ſent for by the Marqueſs Frederico Gonga- 

24 ; and where he made his name illuſtrious, by 

a noble and ſtately Palace built after his Model, 

and beautified wich variery of Paintings after his 

Deſigns. And indeed in Architefture he was lo 
eminently skilful; that he was invited back co 

Rome, with an offer made him of being the chict 
Archite& of St. Peters Church : but whilſt he was 
debating with himſelf, whether or no he ſhould 

accept of this opportunity, of returning gloriouſly 

into his own Country, Death interpos'd, Anno 1 5 4.6. /F; 54. 
Vide Pag. 216. SD 


GIACOMO da PUNTORMO, ſo call'd trom —— 
the place of his Birth, . Amo 1493, ſtudied under "IP 
Leonardo da Vinci, Mariotto Albertinelli, Pietro at Co- 
fimo, and Andrea del Sarto: but chiefly follow'd 
the manner of the laſt, both in Deſtgn and Co- 
luring. He was of ſo unhappy a temper of mind, 
that though his Works had ſtood the Teſt even 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, the beſt Judges, yet 
he could never order them fo as to pleaſe himlelt: 

N n 2 and 
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and was fo far from being ſatisfied with any thing 
he had ever done, that he was in great danger of 
loſing the gracefulneſls of his own manner, b 

imitating that of other Maſters, and particularly 
the Style of Albert Durer in his Prints. He ſpent 
molt of his time at Florence, where he painted the 
Chapel of St. Laurence : but was ſo wonderfully 
tedious abour it, that in the ſpace of eleven years 
he would admit no body to ſee what he had per- 
form'd. He was alſo of ſo mean and pitiful a 
ſpirit, that he choſe rather to be imploy'd by 0r- 
dinary People, tor inconfiderable gains; than þb 


#t. 63. Princes and Noblemen, at any rates: lo that he died 
NY Poor, Amo 1556. 


RALSA GIOVANNI DUDINE., lo nam'd from the 
1494- place where he was born (being the Metropolis of 
Frioul) Anno 1494; was inſtructed by Georgione 

at Venice, and at Rome became a Diſciple of Ra- 

phael: 'and 1s celebrated, for having been the fir 

who found out the Compoſition of Stucco-work, in 

uſe amongſt the ancient Romans, and diſcover'd in 

the Subterranean Vaults of Titus's Palace ; which 

he reſtor'd to its full Splendor and Perfe&tion. He 

was employ'd by Raphael, in adorning the Apart- 

ments of the Vatican ; and afterwaras by ſeveral 


Princes, and Cardinals, in the chiet Palaces of Rome 
and 
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Modern Maſters. 


and Florence : and by the agreeable variety and 
richneſs of his Fancy, and his peculiar happineſs in 
expreſling all ſorts of Animals, Fruit, Flowers, and 
the Still-ife, both in Baſs relievo, and Colours, ac- 
quir'd the reputation of being the belt Maſter in 
the world, for Ornaments in Stucco, and Groteſque. 
He died Anno 1564, and was bury'd, according 
ro his deſire, in the Rotunda, near his dear Maſter Ht, 50. 
Raphael, ; Wo. 


BATTISTA FRANCO his Contemporary, a 
Native of Venice, was a Diſciple of Michael Angelo; 
whole manner he follow'd fo cloſe, that in the cor- 
re&nels of his Out-line, he ſurpaſs'd moſt of the 
Maſters in his time. His Paintings are ſomewhat 


| numerous, and diſpers'd all over Ttaly, and other 

Eg parts of Europe : but his Colouring being very dry, 

| they are not much more eſteem'd than the Prints 

| which he etch'd. He died Anno 1 5 641, 

4 

LUCAS van LEYDEN, lo call'd from the *"—" 
| place where he was born, Anno 1 494, was at farit TRE 
| a Diſciple of his Father, a Painter of note, and at- 
rerwards of Cornelius Engelbert : and wonderfully 

; cry'd up in Holland, and the Low-Conntries, for his 

| Skill in Paintmg, and Gravmg. He was prodigt- 

oully laborious in his Works, ana a great Emnla- 

| t95 


Ay. WE 


Modern Maſters. 


for of Albert Durer : with whom he became at 
length ſo. intimate, that they drew each others 
Pifture. And indeed their Manner, and Style are 
| in all reſpects ſo very much alike, that it ſeem'd 
1: as if one and the ſame Soul had animated them 
both. He died 4mo 15 3 3, after an interview be- 
4 ewixt him and ſome other Painters at Middleburgh: 
| - where diſputing, and falling out in their Cups, 
| ' Lucas fancying they had poylon'd him, languiſh'd 


3, by degrees, and pined away purely with conceilt. 
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| QUINTIN MATSNS of Antwerp, was the Con- 
il temporary of Lucas; and famous for having been 
Wl transform'd from a Blackſmith to a Painter, by the 
| force of Love, and for the ſake of a Miſtreſs,. who 
 diſlik'd his former profeſſion. He was a painful 
" and diligent Imitator of the ordinary Life, and much 
n=; better at repreſenting the defe&s, than the Beau- 
| | ties of Nature. One of his beſt Pieces is a Deſcent 

from the Croſs (ina Chapel of the Cathedral at Ant- 

. werp) for which, and a mulcitude of other Fi;/to- 
Wo ries, and Portraits, he gain'd a great number of ad- 
i mirers ; eſpecially for his Curioſity and Neatneſs, 
: 4 which in truth, was the principal part of his Cha- 

rafter. He died Anno 1529. 
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rn Maſters. 


Beſide the two Maſters laſt mention'd, there 
were ſeveral other Hiſtory-painters, who flourifh'd 
in Germany, Flanders, and Holland about this time. 
Bur their manner being generally Gothique, Hard, 
and Dry ; more like the Style of Cimabue, in the 
Dawning of the Art of Painting, than the Guſto of 
Raphael, in its Meridian Luſtre; we ſhall onely 
give you the names of ſome of the moſt noted ; 
and f{uch were Mabuſe, Aldegraef, Schoorel, Frans 
Floris, Martin Hemskerck, Chriſ. Schwarts, &C. 


POLIDORDO of CARAY AGGIO, in the Dutchy SARA 
of Milan, was born Amo 1495, and brought up '475-. 
to no better an imployment than carrying Stone 
and Mortar, in the New-buildings of Pope Leo X. 

Bur being tempted at laft by the performances of 
Gio. d Udme, to try his Talent in Deſigning: by the 
alliftance of one of his Scholars, and his own con- 
tinued Application to the Antiquities, in a little 
time he became (o skilful an Arti}, that he had 
the honour of contributing much to the finiſhing 
thoſe glorious Works in the Vatican. He aſlocia- 
ted himſelf both in the Study and Practice of his 
Art with one MATURING, a Florentine; and their 
Genius being very conformable, they liv'd toge- 
ther like Brothers, working in Freſco upon leveral 


Frontiſpieces of the moſt noble Palaces in Rome : 
whereby 
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Modern Maſters. 


whereby they acquir'd great reputation ; their H4- 
vention being the richeſt, and their Deſten the eall- 
eſt that could any where be ſeen. But Maturino 
dying Anno 1527, and Rome being then in the 
hands of the Spaniards, Polidoro retir' d ro Naples, 
and from thence to Meſſina ; where his excellent 
rehitefture allo being highly commend. 
ed, he was order d to prepare the 1riumphal Arches 
for-the reception of the Emperour Charles V, from 
Tunis; for which he was nobly rewarded : and 
being afterwards defirous of ſeeing Rome once 
more; in his return thither was murther'd by his 
Servant and Accomplices, for the ſake of his Mo- 
g ney, and bury'd at Meſſina, Anno 1543. Pide 


Paz. 217. 


PRALSN ROSSO (lo call'd from his red Hair ) born at 
496: Florence, Anno 1496; was educated in the ſtudy 


of Philoſophy, Muſic, &c. and having learnt £ 
friſt Rudiments of Deſign from the Cl toons of Mc 
chael Angelo, improv'd himlelt by the help of A4na- 
/omy; which he underſtood fo very well, that he 
compos d two Books upon that Subject. He had a 
copious Invention, great Skill 1n the mixture of his 
Colonfs, and in the management of his Lights 
and Shadows : was very happy alſo in his Naked 
Pigw es,which he exprels'd with a good Relievo, and 
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Modern Maſters. 


proper Attitudes; and would have excell'd in all 
che parts of Painting, had he not been too licents- 


ous and extravagant lometimes, and ſuffer'd himſelf 


rather to be hurry'd away with the heat of anun- 
bounded Fancy, than govern'd by his own Juds- 
ment, or the Rules of Art. From Florence his Cu- 
riofiry carry'd him to Rome and Yenice, and after. 
wards into France ; where by his Works in the 
Galleries at Fountainbleau, and by ſeveral proofs 
which he gave of his extraordinary knowledge in 
Architefure , he recommended himſelf ſo effectu- 
ally to Francis I. that he made him Super-intendent 
General of all his Buildings, Piftures, &c. and gave 
him other opportunities of growing ſo vaſtly rich; 
that for ſome time he liv'd like a Prince himlelf, 
in all the Splendor and Magnificence imaginable: 
till at laſt being rob'd of a conſiderable Summ of 
Money, and ſuſpecting one of his intimate Friends 
(a Florentine who frequented his houſe) he caus'd 
him to be impriſon'd, and put to the "Torture, 
which he underwent with courage ; and having in 
the higheſt extremities maintain'd his innocence 
with ſo much conſtancy, as to procure his Releaſe; 


Roſſo, partly out of remorſe for the barbarous 


treatment of his Friend, and partly out of fear of 


281 


the ill conſequence from his juſt Reſentment, 7, 4c 


made himſelf away by Poiſon, Anno 15 41- 
Oo FRAN- 
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Modern Maſters. 
FRANCESCO PRIMATICCIO, a famous Pain- 


ter and Archite of Bologna, ſucceeded Roſſo in 
the Honours and Imployments which he enjoy'd 
by the favour of Francis I. and beſides, being very 
well deſcended, was made Abbot of St. Martin de 
Troy, in Champagne. He finiſhd all the ſeveral 
Works begua by his Predeceflor at Fountainbleau, 
by the afliftance of NICOLO dell ABBATE, an ex- 
cellent Artiſt, his Diſciple: and enrichd that Palace 
with abundance. of noble Statues, and other Pteces 
of Antiquity, which he brought purpolely from 
Italy by the Kings order. He had been bred up at 
Mantoua under Julio Romano, as well to Stucco- 
work as Painting : and by ſtudying his manner, to- 
gether with the Performances of other great Ma- 
fters, became perfe& in the Art of Deſigning, and 
well vers'd in grand Compoſitions. He continued 
in France during the remainder of his Life : liv'd 
in Pomp and State, more like a Nobleman than a 
Painter; and was very well eftecm'd in four ſeve- 


ral Reigns. 


AAS DON GIULIO CLOYV10, the celebrated Lin 
1498. ner, born in Sclavonia, Anno 1498, at the age of 


cighteen years went to Ttaly : and under the Con- 
duct of Julio Romano, apply d himſelt to AGniature 
with ſuch admirable Succeſs, that neyer did anci- 

ent 


Modern Maſters. 


ent Greece, or modern Rome produce his Fellow. He 
excell'd both in Portraits and Hiſtories : and (as 
Vaſari his Contemporary reports) was another Ti- 

tian in the one, and a ſecond Michael Angelo in 

the other. He was entertain'd for ſometime in the 
ſervice of the King of Hungary: after whoſe de- 
ceaſe he return'd to Taly; and being taken Pri- 
ſoner at the ſacking of Rome, by the Spaniards, made 

a Vow, to retire into a Convent, as loon as ever he 
ſhould recover his Liberty ; which he according- 

ly perform'd not long after in Mantoua : but up- 

on a Diſpenſation obtain'd from the Pope, by Car- 
dinal Grimani, foon laid aſide the religious Habit, 

and was receiv'd into the Family of that Prince. 

His Works were wonderfully efteem'd through- 

out Europe ; highly valu'd by feveral Popes, by 

the Emperours Charles V. and Maximilian H. by 
Philip King of Spain, and many other illuſtrious 
Perſonages : and fo much admird at Rome; that 
thoſe Pieces which he wrought for the Cardinal 
Farneſe (in whoſe Palace he ſpenc the latter part 

of his Life) were by all the Lovers of Art, rec- 
kon'd in the number of che Rarities of that City. x7, 8. 
Ob. Anno 1578. WS 


HANS HOLBEIN, born at Bafd, in PE 
gerland, Anno 1498, was 2 Difciple of his Fa- 1498. - 
O © 2 ther, 
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ther ; by whoſe aſſiſtance and his own induſtry, 


- he made a wonderful Progrels in the Art of Pain- 


ting: and acquir'd ſuch a name by his Piece of 
Deaths-dance, in the Town-hall of Baſil, that the fa- 
mous Eraſmus, after he had oblig'd him to draw his 
Pifture, ſent him over with it into England, and 
gave him Letters recommendatory to Sir Thomas 
Moore then L% Chancellour; who receiv'd and enter- - 
tain'd him with the greateſt reſpect imaginable, im- 
ploy'd him in making the Portraits of himſelf and 
Family ; and which the fight of them ſo charm'd 
King Henry VIII. that he immediately took him 
into his ſervice, and by the many ſignal Inſtances 
which he gave him of his Royal Favour and Boun- 
ty, brought him likewiſe into eſteem with all the 
Nobility, and People of Eminence in the King- 
dom. One of his beſt Pieces, is that of the ſaid 
King with his Queen, 8c. at White-hall ; which with 
divers other admirable Portraits of his hand (ſome 
as big, and others leſs than the Life ; and as well 
in WWater-Colours, as Oyl) may challenge a place a- 
mongſt thoſe ofthe moſt fam'd Italian Maſters : Vid. 
Pag. 224. He was eminent allo for a rich vein 
of Invention, very conſpicuous in a multitude of 


Deſigns, which he made for Gravers, Sculptors, 


Jewellers, &c. and was particularly remarkable 
tor having (like Turpilius the Roman) pertorm'd 


all 
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all his Works with his Left hand. He died oi the »-, 
P/ D; of. XJ 6. 
ague, at London, Anno 15 5 4. LOI 


PIERINO del VAGA, was born at Florence, >*— 
Anno 1 5 00, of ſuch mean Parentage; that his Mo- 
ther being dead at two months end, 'he was at- 
terwards ſuckled by a Goat. The name of Yaea 
hetook from a Country Painter, who carry'd him 
to Rome : where he left him in ſuchpoor circum- 
ſtances, that he was forc'd to ſpend three days of 
the week in working for Bread ; but yet ſetting a- 
part the other three for his improvement ; in a lit- 
tle time, by ſtudying the Antique, together with 
the Works of Raphael, and Michael Angelo, he be- 
came one of the boldeſt and beſt Deſigners of the 
Roman School : and underſtood the Muſcles in na- 
ked Bodies, and all the difficulties of the Art fo 
well; that Raphael took an affection to him, and 
imploying him in the Popes Apartments, gave 
him a lucky opportunity of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf from his Fellow-diſciples, by the marvellous beau- 
ty of his Colouring, and his peculiar Talent in Gro- 
teſque. His chief Works are at Genoua: where he 
grew famous likewiſe for his skill in Architeure ; 
having defign'd a noble Palace for Prince Doria, 
which he alſo painted, and adorn'd with his own 


hand. From Genova he remov'd to Piſa, and at- 
terwards 


286 Modern Maſters. 


terwards te ſeveral other parts of Italy ; his ram- 
bling humour never ſuffering nim to continue long 
in one place : till at length returning to Rome, he 
had a Penſion ſetrled on him, for looking after the 
Pope's Palace, and the Caſa Farneſe. But Pierino 
having {quander'd away in his Youth, that which 
ſhould have been the ſupport of his old Age 3 and 
being conſtrain'd at laſt ro.make himſelt cheap, 
by undertaking any lictle Pieces, for a ſmall Summ 
of ready money; fell into a deep Melancholy, and 
from that extreme into another as bad, of Wine 
and Women, and the next turn was into his Grave, 


RE. 47. 
LN Anno 15 47. 


PALS FRANCESO MAZZUOLI, call'd PARME:- 

1594+ GTIANO, becauſe born at Parma, Anno 1504, 
was an eminent Painter when bur {1xteen years old, 
famous all over 1taly at nineteen, and at twenty 
three perform'd ſuch wonders; that when the Em. 
perour Charles V. had taken Rome by Storm, ſome 
of the common Soldiers in ſacking the 'Town, ha- 
ving broke into his Apartments, and found him 
intent upon his work, were ſo aſtonifh'd at the 
charming Beauty of his Pieces, that inſtead of 
Plunder and Deſtruction, which was then their 
buſineſs, they reſolv'd to protect him (as they af- 
terwards did) from all manner of violence. But 


beſides 
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beſides the perfeftions of his Pencil (which was 
one of the gentileſt, the moſt gracetul, and the 
moſt elegant of any in his time) he delighted much 
in Muſic, and therein alſo excell'd. His princi- 
pal Works are at Parma; where, for ſeveral years 
he liv'd in great Repurarion, - till falling unhappi- 
ly into the {tudy of Chymiſtry, he waſted the moſt 
conſiderable part of his Time and Fortunes in 
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ſearch of the Philoſophers-Stone, and dicd poor, in 


the flower of his age, Anno 1540. Sce farther 
Page 221 : and note, that there are extant ma- 


ny valuable Prints, etch'd by this Maſter. 


GIACOMO PALMA, Senor, commonly call d 
PALMA VECCHIO, was born at Serinalta, in the 
State of Venice, Anno 1508; and made ſuch good 
uſe and advantage of the inſtructions which he re- 
ceiv'd from Titian, that few Maſters areto be nam'd, 
who have ſhewn a nobler Fancy in their Compoſt- 
tions, -a better Judgment in their Deſigns, more of 


Et. 36. 
TWO 


FR RR 
1508. 


Nature in. their Expreſſion, or of Art in finiſhing 


their Works. Yenice was the place where he uſual- 
ly reſided, and where he died, Anno 1556. His 
Pieces are: nat very. numerous, by reaſon of. his 
having ſpent much time, in bringing thoſe which 
he has left behind. himro ſuch wonderful pertecti- 
Qn.. 
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288 Modern Maſters. 

SALSP DANIELE RICCTARELLAI, ſfurnam'd da YVOL- 

5 09: TERRA, trom a Town in Tuſcany where he was 
born, Ammo 1569, was a perſon of a melancho- 
ly and heavy temper, and ſeem'd to be but mean- 
ly qualificd by Nature *for an Artiſt : Yet by the 
64% vctions of Balthaſar da Siena, and his own 
continued Application and Induſtry, he ſurmoun- 
ted all difficulties, and art length became ſo excel- 
lent a Deſtzner, that his Deſcent from the Croſs, in 
the Church of the Trinity on the Mount, is rank'd 
amongſt the principal Pieces in Rome. He was 
choſen by Pope Paul IV. to cloath ſome of the 
Nudities, in Michael Angelo's Laſt Judgment ; which 
he perform'd with good ſuccels. He was as cmi- 
nent likewiſe for his Chiſel,as his Pencil;and wrought 

Et. 57. ſeveral conſiderable things in Sculpture. 0b. Anno 


SY 1566. 


PALS FRANCESCO SALVIATI, a Florentine, born 
15lo. Amo 1510, Was at firſt a Diſciple of Andrea del 
Sarto, and afterwards of Baccio Bandinelli ; and 

very well eſteem'd both in Ttaly, and France, for 

his ſeveral works in Freſco, Diſtemper, and Ol. 

He was quick at Invention, and as ready in the exe- 

cution ; Graceful in his Naked Figures, and as Gen- 

tile 1n his Draperies : Yet his Talent did not lie in 

Sr Compoſitions ; And there are ſome of his 

Preces 
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Pieces in two Colours onely, which have the name 
of being his beſt Performances. He was natu- 
rally ſo fond and conceited of his own Works, 
that he could hardly allow any body elſe a good 
word : And 'tis ſaid, that the Jealouſtie which 
he had of ſome» Young men then growing up into 
reputation, made him fo uneaſte, that the very 
apprehenſions of their proving better Artiſts than x7, 53. 
himſelf, haſten'd his Death, Anno 1 563. WY 


PIRRO LIGORIO, a Neapolitan, liv'd in this 
time : and tho” he addreſsd himſelf chiefly to the 
ſtudy of Archite&ure, and for his skill in that Art 
was imploy'd, and highly encourag'd by Pope Þt- 
us IV. yet he was withall an excellent Deſagner ; 
and by the many noble Cartoons which he made 
for Tapeſtries, &c. gave ſufficient proof, that he 
was more than indifferently learn'd in the Antiqui- 
ties, There are ſeveral Volumes of his Deſiens 
preſerv'd in the Cabiner of the Duke of Savoy ; of 
which ſome part conſifts in a curious CollefFton 
of all the Ships, and other ſorts of Yeſſels, in uſe 
amongſt the Ancients. He died about the year 


1573. Vide Pag. 217. 
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GIACOMO da PONTE da BASSANO, fo call'd >A—S 
fromthe place where he was born in the Marca Tre- *2 *®: 
P p viſana 


Modern Maſters. 


viſana, Anno 1510, was a Diſciple of Bonifacio, a 
noted Painter,at Venice; by whoſe Aſliſtance,and his 
own frequent copying the Works of Titian, and 
Parmegiano, he brought himlelt into pleaſant and 
moſt agreeable way of Colouring : but returning in- 
ro the Country, upon the death 'of his Father, he 
apply'd himfelf wholly to the imitation of Nature ; 
and from his Wife, Children and Servants, took 
the Ideas of moſt of his Figures. His Works are 
very numerous, all the Stories of the Old and New 
Teſtament having been painted by his hand, be- 
—  fides a multitude of other Hiſtories. He was fa- 
mous alſo for ſeveral excellent Portraits, and par- 
ticularly thoſe of the celebrated Poets Ludovico 
Arioſto , Bernardo Taſſo, and Torquato his Son-. 
In a word, fo great was the Reputation of this 
Artiſt at Venice, that Titian himſelf was glad to 
purchaſe one of his Pieces (repreſenting The en- 
trance of Noah and his Family into the Ark) at a ve- 
ry conhiderable Price. He was earneſtly Jſolici- 
red to go over into the ſervice of the Emperouy : 
but ſo charming were the pleaſures which he 
found in the quiet enjoyment of Painting, Mufic, 
and good Books, that no Temptations whatſoever 
could make him change his Cottage for a Court. 
At. $2. Hedied Anno 1592, leaving behind him four Sons, 


WY of whom 
FRAN- 
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FRANCESCO the Eldeſt, ſettled at Yemce , 
where he follow'd the manner of his Father, and 
was well eſteem'd, for divers Pieces which he made 
in the Ducal Palace and other publick places, in 
conjunction with Paul Yeroneſe, T itoret, &c. Bur 
his too cloſe Application to Painting having ren- 
der'd him unfit for all other bulinels, and igno- 
rant even. of his own private Afﬀairs ; he contra- 
ted by degrees a deep Melancholy, and ar laſt 
became ſo much craz'd, that fancying Sergeants 
were continually in purſuic of him, he leap'd 
out of his Window, to avoid 'em (as he imagin'd) 
and by the fall occaſion'd his own Death, Amo 


1594, 4£t. 43. 


LEANDRO, the Third Son, had fo excellent 
a Talent in Face-painting, (which he principally 
ſRudied) chat he was Kmughted for a Portrait which 
he made of the Doge Marin Grimano. He like- 
wiſe finiſh'd ſeveral things left imperfe&t by his 
Brother Franceſco ; compos'd ſome Hiſtory: pieces 
alſo of his own, and was as much admir'd for 


his perfe&ion in Muſick, as his 5&ll in Painting. Obiit 
Anno 1623, Ft. 65. 


A 


GIO. BATTISTA, the Second Son, ad G1- 
ROLAMO the Youngeſt, apply'd themlelves to c0- 
P p 2 pying 
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" =” o- pyng their Fathers Works ; which they did fo very 
- well, that they are oftentimes taken for Originals. 


Gio. Battiſta died Anno 1613, At. 60; and Gt- 
rolamo Anno 1622, Zt. 62 : See more of the 


Baſſans Par. 220. 


LO mSAA GIACOMO ROBUSTI, call'd TINTORETTO, 


$512. becauſe a Dyers Son, born at Yemce, Anno 1512, 


Fi! 
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| was a Diſciple of Titian ; who having oblery'd 
'8 ſomething very extraordinary in his Genms, dil- 
| 4 mils'd him from his Family, for fear he ſhould 
a : [ grow up to rival his Maſter. Yet he ſtil] purſu'd 
Wl || Titians way of Colouring, as the moſt natural ; and 
| | ſtudied Michael Angelos Guſto of Defign, as the 
| i {id moſt correct. Yenice was the place of his conſtant 
W |; Abode ; where he was made a Citizen, and won- 
W |: derfully beloy'd, and eſteem'd for his Works; the 
Si: 5 Charafter of which ſee Pag. 219. He was calF'd 


the Furious Tintoret, for his bold manner of Paint- 
ing, with ſtrong Lights and deep Shadows; for the 
rapidity of his Genius, and grand vivacity of Spi- 
rit, much admir'd by Paul Yeroneſe. But then, 
on the other hand, he was blam'd by him, and all 
others of his Profeſſion, tor under-valuing himlelf, 
and his 4rt, by undertaking all forts of buſineſs 
for any Price; thereby making lo great a difference 
n his ſeveral Performances, that (as Hannibal Carrach 
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obſery'd) he is ſometimes equal to 7itin1, and at 

other times inferior even to himſelf. He was ex- 

trremely pleaſant and affable in his Humour : and 
delighted ſo much in Painting and Muſtc, his be- 

I ved Strdies, that he would hardly ſuffer him. 

ſelf to caſt any other Pleaſures. He died Anno | 
1594, leaving behind hima Daughter, a ang a Son, Ft. $829. 
of whom the Eldelt Wn 


MARIETTA TINTOREIT TA, was lo well in- 
ſtructed by her Father in his own Profeſſion, as 
well as in Muſic, that by her Pencil ſhe got great 
Reputation; and was particularly eminent for an 
admirable Style in Portraits. She died young, 
Anno 15 90, Et. 3 0. 


ELITES. 
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DOMENICO TINTORETTO his Son, gave 
great hopes in his youth, that he would one day 111} 
render the name of Tintoret yet more illuſtri- | 
ous than his Father had made it: but negleCting to 
cultivate by ſtudy the Talent which Nature had 
given him, he fell ſhort of choſe mighty things 
expected from him, and became more confidera- 


ble for Portraits, than Hiſtorical Compoſitions, He 
died Anno 1637, /t. 75. 
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PARIS BORDONE, well deſcended, and 
brought up to Letters, Muſic, and other gentile 
Accompl ſhments, was a Diſciple of Titan, and 
flourith'd in the time of Tintoret : but was more 
commended for the Delicacy of his Pencil, than the 
Purity of his Out lines. He was in great favour and 
eſteem with Francis I. for whom, bel1des abun- 
dance of H/torics, he made the Portraits of ſeve- 
ral Court Ladies, in ſo excellent a manner, that the 
Original Nature was hardly more charming. From 
France he return'd home to Yenice, laden with 
Honour and Riches; and having acquir'd as much 
Reputation in all the parts of Ttaly, as he had 


done abroad, died Anno Et. 75. 


PALS GEORGIO VASARI, born at Arezzo a City 
*) 14* in Tuſcany, Anno 1514, equally famous for his 
Pen and Pencil, and aseminent for his skill in Ar- 
chiteture , was a Diſciple of Michael Angelo, and 

Andrea del Sarto ; and by his indefatigable diligence 

in ſtudying and copying all the beſt Pieces of the 

molt noted Artiſts, improv'd his Invention and 

Hand to ſuch a degree, thar he attain'd a wonder- 

ful Freedom in both. He ſpent the moſt conſade- 

rable part of his Life in travelling over Italy; lea- 

ving 1n all places marks of his Induſtry, and ga- 


thering every where materials for his Hiſtory of the 
EY Lives 


Modern Maſiers. 


Lives of the moſt excellent Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tefts, &c. which he publiſh'd at Florence, about 
the year 1551: a work, in the opinion of Zannbal 
Caro, written wich much exactnelſs and judgment ; 
tho' Felibien, and others tax him with ſome mi- 
ſtakes, and particularly with flattering the AMu- 
fters then alive, and with partiality to thoſe of 
his own Country. He died Anno 1578. 


ANTONIO MORE, born at Utrecht in the RSA A 
Low-Countries, Amo 1519, was a Diſciple of 1519- 


John Schoorel, and in his younger days had ſeen 


Rome, and ſome other parts of Ttaly. He was re- | 


commended by Cardinal Granville, to the ſervice 
of the Emperour Charles V. and having made 2 
Portrait of his Son Philip II. at Madrid, was fent 
upon the fame account to the King, Queen, and 
Princeſs of Portugal, and afterwards into England, 
to draw the Pifure of Queen Mary. From Spain 
he retir'd into Flanders, where he became a migh- 
ty Favourite of the Duke of Alva (then the Go. 
vernour of the Low-Countries.) And beſides the 
noble Preſents and Applauſe which he gain'd in 
all places by his Pencil, was as much admir'd for 
his extraordinary Addreſs, being as great a Courtiez 
as a Painter. His Talent lay in Deſigning very 
juſtly, in finiſhing his Pieces with wonderful care 
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211d neatnefs, and in a moſt natural imitation of 
1eſh and Bloud, in his Colouring. Yet after all, 
he could not reach that noble Strength and Spirit, 
lo viſible in the Works of Titian, and to which 
Van Dyck has fince arrivd. He made ſeveral Ar- 
tempts allo in Hitory-pieces, bur underſtood no.- 
thing of grand Compoſitions, and his manner was 


Et. 5 6. fame; hard, and dry. He died at Antwerp, Amo 
LEN [1.3.7 34 


FRALP PAOLO FARINATO, born at Perona, Anno 
'2**" 1522; was a Diſciple of Antonio Badile, and an 
admirable Deſigner, but not ſo happy in his Co- 

louring : tho' there is a Prece of his in St. Georges 

Church at Yerona, ſo well perform'd in both parts, 

4 that it does not ſeem to be inferior to one of Pauls 
Yeroneſe, which is plac'd next toit. He was very 
conſiderable likewiſe for his knowledge in Scul- 

pture, and Architefure, eſpecially that part of it 
_ $4. which relates to Fortifications, &c. Obiit Anno 


LY Ooae 1606. 


RALLY 8 ANDREA SCHIAVONE, lo call'd from the 
EY nes Country where he was born, Auno 1522 ; was fo 
very meanly deſcended, that his Parents after they 

had brought him to Yenice, were not able to allow 

him a Maſter : and yet by great ſtudy and pains, 


L0- 


Modern Maſters. ; aj +) 
together with ſuch helps as he receiv'd from the 1\' be 
Prints of Parmegiano, and the Paintings of Georgi- 
oneand Titian , he arriv'd at laſt to a degree of 
Excellence very ſurprizing. Tis true indeed, 
that being oblig'd ro work for his daily Bread, 
he could not ſpare time ſufficient for making him- 
ſelf throughly perfect in Deſign : but however, 
that Defect was ſo well cover'd by the {ingular 
Beauty and Sweetnels of his Colours, that Tintoret 
us'd oftentimes to ſay, no Painter ought to be with- 
out one Pece (at leaſt) of his Hand. His principal 
Works were compos'd at Yenice, ſome of them in 
concurrence with Tintoret himſelf, and others 
by the directions of Titian, in the Library of St. 
Mark. Burt ſo malicious was Fortune to poor An- 
drea, that his Pifures were but little valued in his 
life-rime, and he never was paid any otherwiſe 
for them, than as an ordinary Painter: tho' atcer his 
Deceaſe, which happen'd Anno 15872, his Works 
turn'd to a much better account, and were e- 
ſteem'd anſwerable to their Merits, and but lit- 


tle inferior to thoſe of his moſt famous Contem- At. 60. 
poraries, WO 
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: FREDERICO BAROCCI, born in the City of SATA 
4 | Urbin, Amo 1528, was train'd up in the Art of 352: 


Deſigning by Baptiſta Yenetiano,. and having at . 
'» Q q Rome 
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Rome acquir'd a competent Knowledge in Geo- 
metry, Perſpetive, and Architeture, apply'd him- 
ſelf ro the Works of his molt etninent Predeceſſors : 
and in a particular manner ſtudied Raphael, 
and Correg2 ; one in the charming Ayrs, and 
Fl graceful Out-lines of his Figures, and the other in 
b-- the admirable Union, and agreeable Harmony of 
his Colours. He had not been long in Rome, be- 
fore ſome malicious Painters, his Competitors, 
found means by a Dole of Poyſon convey'd into 
a Sallet, with which they had treared him, to 
ſend him back again into his own Country, attend- 
ed with an Tifomty fo terribly grievous, that for 
above fifty years together it ſeldom permitted 
him to take any Repoſe, and never allow'd him 
above two hours in a day to follow his Painting. 
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[: So that expecting, almoſt every Moment, to be re. 
Bu mov'd into another World, he imploy'd his Pen- 
2:: == cil altogether in the Hiſtories of the Þible, and 0- 


=_— ther Religions Subjefts, of which he wrought a'con- 
|  ftiderablenumber, in the ſhort Intervals ot his pain- 
Fe. $4. tul Fits, and notwithſtanding the Severity of them, 
—Y> lv drill the year 1612. 
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PRAL? TADDEO ZUCC HERO, born mm the Dut- 
1529- chy of Urbin, Anno 1529, was initiared m the 
Art of Painting at home, by his Father, and ar 


Rome 


» w 
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Rome inſtructed by Gio. Pietro Calabro; but im- 
prov'4 himlſelt moſt by the Study of Anatomy, and 
by copying the Works of Raphael. He exccli'd 
hilly in a florid Invention, a gentile Manner of 
Deſigning, and in the good Diſpoſition and Qeccono- 
my of his Pieces: but was not ſo much admir'd 
for his Colouring, which was generally unpleaſanc, 
and rather reſembled che Statues than the Life. He 
livid for the moſt part in Rome and Urbin, where 
he letr many things unfhnifh'd, being aka away F+ 
1n his Prime, Anno 1 5 66. GS 


PAOLO CALIARI VERONESE, born Anno AA 
1532, was a Diſcipleof Antonio Badile, and not 1532. 
only eſteem'd the moſt excellent of all the Lom- 
bard Painters, buc for his copious and admirable [| 
Invention, for the Grandeur and Majeſty of his : "| 
Compoſiti tion, for the Beauty and Perfection of his Wit} 
Draperies, rogether with his noble Ornaments of 
Archite&ure, .&Cc. is ſty]'d by the Italians, 1! Pittore 
felice (the happy Painter.) He ſpent nol of his 
time at Yenice ; but the beſt ot ms gi orks were 
made after he return'd chither ſro: R ome, and Wit} 
had ſtudied the Antique. He ok 0: be pre- "8 
vaild. upon, by the great Offers made him by the | þ 
King of Spain, to leave his own Country ; where 
his Reputation was.ſo well eftabli{h'd, that moſt 
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of the Princes of Europe ſent to their ſeveral Em- 
baſſadours, to procure them ſomething of bis Hand 
atany Rates. He. was a Perſon of an ingenuous 
and noble Spirit, us'd to go richly dreſt, and ge. 
nerally wore a gold Chain, which had been pre: 
ſented him by the Procurators of St. Mark, as a 
Prize which he won from ſeveral Artiſts his Com- 
petitors, He was highly in favour with all the 
principal Men in his time, and ſo much admir'd 
by all the great Maſters, as well his Contempo- 
raries, as thole who ſucceeded him, that Titian 
himſelf us'd to call him the Ornament of his Pro- 
feſſien : and Guido Reni being ask'd, which of the 
Maſters his Predeceſlors he would chuſe to be, 
were it in his power; after a little pauſe, cry'd 

= out Paulo, Paulo. He died at Yenice, Anno 1588, 

|” Aer. 56.leaving great Wealth behind him to his two 

= GY Sons | 


GABRIELLE and CARLO, who liv'd ve. 
ry happily together, joyn'd in finiſhing ſeveral 
Pieces left imperfe&t by their Father, and follow'd 
his manner lo cloſe in other excellent things of their 
own, that they are not eaſily diftinguiſhd from 
thoſe of Paulos hand. Carlo would have perform'd 
wonders, had he not been nipt in the Bud, 4nno 
1596, At. 26: after whoſe Deccale Gabriel ap- 

| ply'd 
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ply'd himſelf ro Merchandizing ; yet did not quite 
ay aſide has Pencil, bur made a conſiderable 
number of Portraits, and ſome Hiſtory-pieces of 
a very good Guſto, Obit Anno 1631, tat. 


63. | 
BENEDETTO CALIARI liv'd and ftudy'd iT 


with his Brother Paulo, whom he lov'd intirely ; ' 
and frequently aſſiſted him, and his Nephews, in 
fhniſhing ſeveral of their Compoſitions ; but eſpeci- 
ally in Painting ArchitefFare, in which he chief- 
ly delighted. He practiſed for the moſt part in 


; | . ; WITH 
Freſeo : and ſome of his beſt Preces are in Chiaro- 8 


Scuro, or two Colours onely. He was beſides, '"y 

Maſter of an indifferent good ſtock of Learning, 1+i| 
was Poetically inclin'd, and had a peculiar Ta- if | | 
lent in Satire. He died Anno 1598, #t. 60. See | | 


more of Paulo pag. 219. 
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GIOSEPPE SALVIATI, a Venetian Painter, Xa 
was born Anno 1535, and exchang'd the name 1535. 
of Porta, which belong'd to his Family, forthat 
of his Maſter Franceſco Salviati, with whom he 
was plac'd very young at Rome by his Uncle. He 
ſpent the greateſt part of his Lite in Yenice; where 
he apply'd himſelf generally to Freſco : and was 


oftentimes imploy'd in concurrence with Paul Ye- 
roneſe 
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63: roneſe and Tintoret. He was well eſteem'd for his 


oreat skll both in Deſi: and Colourmg ;- was 
bccwill well read m other Arts and Sciences, and 
7 BY: particulariy lo Fo0d a Mathematician, that he writ 
EW At. 50. leveral Treaties very judicioully on that Subjet. 
A He died Amo 1585. 


FRALSP FREDERICO ZFUCCHERO, born in the 
1543- Dutchy of Urbin, Anno 1:5 43, was a Diſciple of 
his Brother 7addeo, from whom he differ'd but 

very lictle in his Style and Manner .of Painting, tho 

in Sculpture and ArchiteFFure 'he-was far more ex- 
cellent. He fled into France 'to -avoid the Popes 
Diſpleaſure, which he had incurr'd by an Aﬀront 

put upon ſome of his Offcers: 'and from thence 
paſſing through Flanders and Holland, came over 

into England , drew Queen Elizabeths PiEture, 

went backto Ttaly, was pardon'd by the: Pope, _ 

in a little time ſent for ro Spain by Philip II. and 
imploy d in the Eſcurial. Helabourd very hard 

at his return to Rome, for eltzblithing the Academy 

of Paintine, by virtue of a Brief- obrain'd from 

Pope Gregor) ; XIII. Of which being cholen the 

firſt Prmce himſelf, he built a noble Apart- 

_ ment for their Meeting, went to Venice to print 
ſome Books which he had compos 4 of that Art, 

and had form'd other Deligns tor its farther Ad- 


Vancement, 
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vancement, which yet were all defeated by his 
Death (ar Ancona) Anno 1609. 


At. 66. 


\ A Wy 


GIACOMO PALMA Junior, commonly call'd AN 
GIOLV ANE PALMA, born at Venice, Anno 1544, 34+ 
was the Son of Antonio the Nephew of Palma Vec- 
chio, He improv d the Inſtructions which his Fa- 
ther had given him, by copying the Works of the 
molt eminent Maſters, both of the Roman and 
Lombard Schools ; but in his own Compoſutons chict- 
ly follow'd the Manner of Titian and Tintoret.. 

He ſpent ſome years in Rome, and was imploy'd 

in the Galleries and Lodgings of the Vatican : but 

the greateſt number of his Pieces 1s at Venice, where 

he' {tudied nighe and day, fill'd almoſt every 

place with ſomething; or other of his Fund ; and 

(like Tintoret) refus'd nothing that was offer'd him, 

upon the leaſt Proſpect of any Gains. He died 7, 
Anno 1 628. _— 
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DOMENICO FETT, a Roman , flouriſh'd in 
this time. He -was a Diſciple of Lodovico Civdli, 
of Florence; and excell'd in Figures and Hiſtorical 
Compoſitions, but died young, Anno ZEt. 35. 
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BARTHOLOMEW SPRANGHER, born at mA. 
Antwerp, Anno 1546, was chiet Painter to the 134+ 
Em: 
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Fmperour Maximilian II. and ſo much reſpected 
by his Succeſſor Rodolphus, that he preſented him 
wich a Gold Chaim and Medal, allow'd him a Pen- 


fron, honour'd him and his Poſterity with the Ti- 


tle of Nobility, lodg'd him in his own Palace, and 
would ſuffer him to paint for no-body but himlelt. 
He had {pent ſome part of his Youth in Rome, 
where he was imploy'd by the Cardinal Farneſe,and 
afterwards preferr'd to the Service of Pope Pius V. 
but for want of Judement in the Conduct of his 


Studies, brought little with him, beſides a good 


Pencil from Italy. His Out-line was generally ſtiff 
and very ungraceful, his Poſtures forcd and ex- 
travagant ; and in a word, there appear'd nothing 
of the Roman Guſto in his Deſigns. He obrain'd 
leave-from the Emperour (after many years continu- 
ance in his Court) to viſit his own Country ; and 
accordingly went to Antwerp, Amſterdam, Haerlem, 
and ſeveral other places, where he was honoura- 
bly receiv'd : and having had the fatisfaftion of 
ſeeing his own Works highly admir'd, and his man- 
ner almoſt univerſally follow'd in all choſe parts, 
as well as in Germany, return'd to Prague, and di- 
ed Anno 1602, or thereabout. In the ſame Form 
with Sprangher we may place his Contemporarles, 


Johnvan Ach, and Joſeph Hemts, both Hiſtory Pain- 
At. 56. ters of note, and much admir'd in the Emperours 
SY Court, MATH:- 
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MATTHEW BRIL was born at Antwerp, Anno PAN 
1550, but ſtudied for the moſt part at Rome; 5 30- 
and was famous for his Performances in Hiſtory 
and Landtſchape, in the Galleries of the Vatican, 
where he was imploy'd by Pope Gregory XII. 7; 
He died young, Anno 1584. WAYS 


—- 


PAUL BRIL, of Antwerp allo, born Anno NA— 
1554, follow'd his Brother Matthew to Rome, "2 + 
painted ſeveral things in conjunction with him, 
and after his Deceaſe, brought himſelf into Repu- 
ration by his Landtſchapes : but eſpecially by thoſe 
which he compos'd in his latter time (after he 
had ſtudied the manner of Hannibal Carrach, and 
had copied \ſome of Titians Works, in the ſame 
kind) the Invention in them being more pleaſant, 
the Diſpoſition more, noble, all the parts more a- 
egreeable, and painted with a better Guſto, than 
choſe in his former days. He died at Rome, Anno x; .,, 


162 6: CLI 


ANTONIO TEMPESTA, his Contemporary, 
a Native of Florence, was a Diſciple of Job 
Strada, a Fleming. He had a particular Genius 
for Battels, Calvacades, Huntings, and for deſton- 
ing all ſorts of Animals: but did not ſo much re- 


gard the Delicacy of Colouring, as the lively ex- 
Rr preſſion 
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preſſion and Spirit of thoſe things which he repre. 
ſented. His ordinary Reſidence was at Rome ; 
where, in his younger days he had wrought ſeve- 
, ral Pieces by order of Pope Gregory XIII. in the 
Apartments of the Vatican. He was full of Thought 


and Invention, very quick and ready in the Exe- 
cation, and famous allo tor a mulritude of Prints, 


etch'd by himſelf. He died Anno 1 63 0. 


RAN LODOYICO CARRACCIA, the Uncle of 4uguſti- 
1555- no and Hannibal, was born at Bologna, Anno 155 5, 

| and under his firſt Maſter Proſpero Fontana, dil. 
cover'd but an indifferent Genius for Painting : but 
however, Art ſupply'd the defefts of Nature, and 

by conſtant and unwearied diligence in ſtudying 

the Works of Parmegiano, Correggio, Titian, and 

other great Men, he brought himſelf ar laſt to a 

degree of Perfefion hardly inferior to any of 

them. He aſſiſted his Nephews in Foundmg and 

Settling the famous Academy of Deſign at Bologna, 

* and afterwards in Painting the Palazzo Farneſe at 
W644 Rome; and having ſurviv'd them both, died Ano 


AN 1619, Vide pag. 222. 


SAL AGOSTINO CARRACCH a Bologneſe alſo, was 
1557- born Amo 1557, and by the care and inftructi- 


ons of Domenico Tebaldi, Aleſſandro Minganti and 


others, 
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others, became not onely a very good Deſigner 


and Painter , but in the Art of Graving lurpals'd 
all the Maſters in his time. He had an infighc 
likewiſe into all the parts of the Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philoſophy, Rhetoric, Muſic, and molt of the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. He was belides, an 
admirable Poer, and in all other particulars ex- 
tremely well accompliſh'd, From Bologna he 
went to Venice, where he contrated an intimate 
Friend{hip with Paul Yeroneſe, Tintoret, and Baſ- 
ſan ; and having grav'd a conſiderable number 
of their Works, return'd home, and ſoon after- 
wards follow'd his Brother Hannibal to Rome, and 
joyn'd with him in finiſhing ſeveral Stories in the 


Farneſe Gallery: But ſome little difference ariſing 


unluckily betwixt them, Auguſtino remov'd to the 
Court of the Duke of Parma, and in his Service 
died Anno 1602, Vide pag. 223- His molt ce- 
lebrated Piece of Painting, is that of the Commu: 


nion of St. Jerom, in Bologna: a Pifture lo com-. 


pleat in all its parts, that ic was much to be la- 
mented, that the excellent Author of it ſhould 
withdraw himſelf from the Prattice of an Art in 


which his Abilities were ſo very extraordinary, to At. 


follow the inferior Profeſſion of a Graver. 


by 
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RAA ANNIBALE CARR ACCI, born likewiſe at 
1560. Bologna, Anno 1560, was a Diſciple of his Uncle 
Ludovico; and amongſt his other admirable qua- 
lities, had ſo prodigious a Memory, that whatever 
he had once ſeen, he never fail'd to retain and 
make his own: ſo that ar Parma, he acquir'd the 
Sweetneſs and Purity of Correggio; at Venice the 
Strength and Diſtribution of Colours of Titian; and 
at Rome, the Correftneſs of Deſign, and beautiful 
Forms of the Antique: And by his wonderful Per- 
 formances in the Palazzo Farneſe, ſoon made it ap- 
pear, that all the ſeveral Perfetions of the moſt 
eminent Maſters his Predeceſſors, were united in 
himſelf alone. In his Converſation he was friend- 
ly, plam, honeſt, and open-hearted; very commu- 
nicative to his Scholars, and fo extremely kind to 
them, that he generally kept his Money in the ſame 
box with his Colours,where they might have recourſe 
to either as they had occaſion. Burt the unhappi- 
neſs of his Temper inclining him naturally to Me- 
lancholy ; the ill ulage which he receiv'd from the 
Cardinal Farneſe (who through the Perſuaſions of 
an ignorant Spaniard his Domeſtic, gave him but 
a little above 200 . Ster1. for his eight years ſtudy 
and labour) ſo confirm'd him in it, that he re- 
folv'd never more to touch his Pencil: and had 
undoubtedly kept his reſolution, had not his Ne- 
cellities. 
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ceffities compell'd him to reſume it. Yet not- 
withſtanding, ſo far did his Diſtemper by degrees 
gain upon him, that at certain times it depriv'd 
him of the right uſe of his Sences;, and art laſt 
made him guilty- of ſome Trregularities, which 
concealing from his Phyſicians, he mer with ths 
ſame fate as Raphael (in the like caſe) had done 
before him, and ſeem'd to copy that great Maſter 
as well in the manner of his Death, as he had mi- 
tated him all his Life long in his Works. Nay, 
ſuch was the Veneration he had for Raphael, thar 
it was his Death-bed Requeſt, to be bury'd in the 
very ſame Tomb with him: which was according- 
ty done in the Pantheon, or Rotunda at Rome, Anno 
1 609. See more pag. 222, and beſides take notice, 
that there are extant ſeveral Prints of the B. Yar- 
gin, and of other Subjefts, etch'd by the hand of Fr, ,g. 
this incomparable Artiſt. Nw 


ANTONIO CARRACCH, the natural Son of Au- 


uſtino, was brought up under the Care and Tui- 
tion of his Uncle Hannibal: after whoſe Deceaſe, 
he apply'd himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully ro the ſtudy of 
all the Capital Pieces in Rome, that he would have 
furpals'd even Hannibal himfelf, it Death had not 


prevented him, Amo 1618, At. 35. 
CA- 
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Modern Maſiers. 
CAMILLO, GIALIO CESARE, and CARL 
ANTONIO, the Sons and Dilciples of ERCOLE 
PROCACCINI, flouriſh'd in this time. They 
were Natives of Bologna, but upon ſome miſun- 
derſtanding between "them and the Carraches, re- 
mov'd to Milan, where they ſpent the oreateſt 
part of their Lives. Of theſe, 


CAMILLO the Eldeſt, abounded in Invention 
and Spirit : but was a great Manneriſt, and ra- 
ther ſtudy'd the Beauty, than Corretneſs of his De- 


frons. 
GIULIO CESARE, was both a Sculptor and 


Painter, and famous in Genoua, as well as Bologna 
and Milan, for ſeveral admirable things of his 
hand. He was the beſt of all the Procaccini, and 
lurpals d his Brother Camillo in the exaFnefs. and 
purity of his Out-lines, and in the freq and bold- 


neſs of his Figures. 


CARL ANTONIO was an excellent Muſician, 
and as well skill'd in the Harmony of Colours as of 
Sounds : yet not being able to arrive to the Perfe- 
ion of his Brothers in Hiſtorical Compoſitions , he 
apply'd himſelf wholly to Landtſchapes and Flowers, 
and was much clic d for his Performances that 
WAY. 
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Modern Maſters. 
ERCOLE the Son of Car! Antonio, was a Dil- 

ciple of his Uncle Julio Ceſare, and lo happy in 

imitating his manner, that he was ſent for to the 


Court of the Duke of Savoy, and highly honour'd, 
. and nobly rewarded by that Prince for his Services. 


GIOSEPPE D ARPINO, commonly call'd Ca NAA 
valier GIOSEPPING, born in the Kingdom of Na- ! 5 60. 
ples, Anno 15 60, was carry d very young to Rome, 
and put out to ſome Painters, then ar work in 
the Yatican, to grind their Colours : bur the quick- 
neſs of his Apprebenſion having ſoon made him 
Maſter of the Elements of Deſign, he had the fortune 
to grow very famous by degrees; and belides the 
reſpe&t ſhewn him by Pope Gregory XIII. and his 
Succeſſors, was lo well receiv'd by the French K. 
Lewis XIII. that he made him a Knight of the Order 
of St. Michael. He has the character of a florid 
Invention, a ready Hand, and a good Spirit in all 
his Works : but yet having no ſure Foundation, 
either in the Study of Nature, or the Rules of Art, 
and building onely upon thoſe Chimeras and fan- 
taſtical Tdeas,which he had form'd in his own Head, 
he has run himſelf into a multitude of Errors, 
being guilty of thoſe many Extravagancies, ne- 
cellarily attending ſuch as have no better Guide 
than their own capricious Fancy, He died at Rome, 


Anno 1 640. HANS 
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312 Modern Maſters. 
RAS HANS ROTTENHAMER was born at Mun- 
5 04. cen, the Capital City of Bavaria, Anno 1 5 64, and 
aficr he had ſtudied ſome time in Germany, went 
wo Venice, and became a Diſciple of Tintoret. He 
painted both in Freſco and Oyl, but his Talent lay 
P chiefly in the latter, and his peculiar excellence was | 
in little Pieces. His Invention was free and eafie, 
his Defien indifferently corre, his Poſtures gentile, 
2nd his Colouring very agreeable. He was well e- 
fteem'd both in Italy and his own Country, and 
by his Profeſſion might have acquir d great Wealth; 
but was ſo wonderfully extravagant in his way of 
living, that he conſum'd it much faſter than it 
came in, and at laſt died ſo poor, that his Friends 
 #t. 40. Were forc'd to make a gathering to bury him, 


= a Anno 1604. 


RALA Cavalier FRANCESCO VANNI, born at Stena 

1568. ja the Dukedom of Tuſcany, Anno 1568, was a 

Painters Son, but quitted the manner which he had 

learnt from his Father, to follow that of Barocci ; 

whom he imitated in his choice of Religious Subjetts, 

as well as in his Guſto of Painting. The moſt 

conſiderable Works of this Maſter are in the ſeveral 

Churches of Siena, and are much commended 

At. 47. both for the Beaugy of their Colowrmg, and Cor- 
_—N- refneſs of their Deſien, He died Anno 1615. 
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MICHELANGELO MERIGI born 4u. 1 5 69, 5 j if 
at CARAVAGGIO, from whence he deriv'd 1s A oj i! \i 
Name, was at farſt (like his Countryman Polidore) [| 
no better than a Day-labourer ; ti!l having ſeen =_ 7 
ſome Painters at work, upon a Brick-wall, which We! 
he had prepar'd for them, he was ſo charmi'd 
with their 4:t, that he immediately addreſs'd him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of it: andin a few years niade fo 
conſiderable a progreſs, that in Venice, Rome, and 
ſeveral other parts of Italy, he was cry'd up, and 
admir'd by all the Young men, as the Author of a 
new Style of Painting. Upon his frſt coming to 
Rome , his Neceſſities compell'd him to paint 
Flowers and Fruit, under Cavalier Gioſeppino : bur 
being ſoon weary of that Subjeft, and return- 
ing to his former practice of Hiſtories, with Fi- 
2ures drawn to the middle onely, he made ule of 
a Method, quite different from the conduct of 
Gioſeppino, and running into the contrary extreme, 
follow'd the Life as much too cloſe, as the other 
went wide from ict. He affeted a way particu- 
lar to himſelf, of deep and dark ſhadows, to pive 
his Pieces the greater relievo, and deſpiling all other 


help, bur what he receiv'd from Nature alone Fs 
(whom he took with all her faults, and copy'd i "oy 
without judgment or dilcretion) his Invention be- 41 
came ſo poor, that he could never draw any thing We 
«1 Witnour Ft 


314. Moadern Maſters. 


- without his Model before his eyes; and therefore 
underſtood but little either of Defien, or Decorum 
4 in his Compoſitions, He had indeed an admira- 
ble Colouring, and great ſtrength in all his Works : 

But thoſe P1&ures which he made in imitation of 

the manner of Georgione, were his belt, becauſe 

they have nothing of that blackneſs in them, in 

which he afterwards delighted. He died in his 

return from Malta, (where he had been Knighted 

by the Grand Maſter, for ſome things which he 
had wrought for him) Amo 1609. His chief 
Diſciples were Bartolomeo Manfred: of Mantoua, 

Carlo Saracino, commonly call d Yenetiano, Lalen- 

At. 40. tio a French-man, and Gerard Hunthorſt of U- 

> i. trecht. ; 


FILIPPO d ANGELI was a Roman born, but 
call'd NEAPOLIT AN0, becauſe his Father ſent him 
to Naples, when he was very.,young. At his re- 
eurn to Rome, he apply'd himſelf to the Antiquities; 
but unhappily left that ſtudy too ſoon, and fol- 
low'sd the manner of his Contemporary M. Angelo 
da Caravazgio. He practis'd for the moſt part in 
Landtſchapes, and Battels, was every where well 
elteem'd for his Warlg and imploy'd by ſeveral 
Princes in many of the Churches and Palaces of 
Rome, Naples and Venice; at the laſt of which pla- 
ces he died Ano tat. 40. JAN 


Modern Maſters. 


TAN BRUEGHEL, the Son of old Peter, and NSA— 
the younger Brother of Helſen Brueghel, was born 
in Bruſſels, Anno 1 5 69, and call'd FLUWEELEN 
becauſe of the Velvet Garments which he generally 
affected ro wear. He began his Studies at home, 
under Peter Goe-kindt, and continu'd them in 1taly 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that of all the German, Dutch, 
or Flemiſh Maſters, Elſheimer onely was ſuperior 
to him in Landtſchapes, and Hiſtories with, ſmall 
Figures. He painted both in Water-colours and 0)l, 
bur inthe latter chiefly excell'd ; and eſpecially, in 
repreſenting Wakes, Fairs, and other frolicklom 
and merry meetings of Country-people. His Inven- 
tion was caſte and pleaſant, his Out-limes firm and 
ſure, his Pencil looſe and free : and in ſhort, all 
his Compoſitions were {o well manag'd, that Nature 


in her plain Country Dreſs, was always to be ſeen x;, 56. 
in his Works. He died Anno 1625. y_— 
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ADAM ELS HEIMER born at Frankfort upon A+ 
the» Mayn, Amo 1574, was at firſt a Diſciple of 1574 
Philip Ufenbach a German : but an ardent deſire of 
Improvement carrying him to Rome, he ſoon 
became a moſt excellent Artiſt in Landtſchapes, 
Hiſtories, and Night-pieces, with little Figures. His 
Works are very few ; and for the incredible Pains 


and Labour which he beftow'd upon them, valu'd 
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Modern Maſters. 
at ſuch prodigious rates, that they are hardly any 
where to be found bur in the Cabinets of Princes. 


He was a Perſon by Nature inclin'd to Melancholy, 


and through continu'd ſtudy and rhoughtfulnels, 
was fo far fettled in that unhappy temper, that neg- 
lecting his own domeſtic concerns, Debts came 
thick upon him,.-and Impriſonment follow'd: which 


ſtruck ſuch a damp upon his Spirits, that though 


4 he was ſoon releas'd, yet he did not long ſurvive 


Ri, and died in the year 1610, or thereabour. 


RAA _ CUIDN RENT was born at Bologna, An. 1575, 


2.7)" and having learntthe Rudiments of Painting, under 


a Flemiſh Maſter, was refin'd and poliſh'd in the 
School of the Carraches: and to what degree of 
Excellence he arriv'd, ſee pag. 223. He acquir'd 
great perfection in Myſic, by the Inſtructions of his 
Father, an eminent Profeſſor of that Art. In his 
behaviour he was modeſt, gentile, and very ob- 
liging; liv'd in great ſplendor, both at Bologna, 
and Rome, and was onely unhappy in his im- 
moderate love of Gaming: to which, in his latter 
days, he had abandon'd himſelt ſo intirely, that 
all the Money which he cou'd get by his Pencil, or 
borrow upon Intereſt, being too little to ſupply 
his loſſes, he was at Jaſt reduc'd to ſo poor and 
mean a condition, that the conſideration of his 

preſent. 
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preſent circumſtances, together with refletions 
on his former reputation, and high manner of 1i- 
ving, brought a languiſhing Di/ſtemper upon him, 
which occaſion'd his Death, Anno 1642. Note, 
that there are ſeveral Deſigns of this great Maſter, in x74, 65 
print, etch'd by hinalelt. | SVs 
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GIO. BATTISTA VIOLA, a Bologneſe, born —S— 
Anno 1576, was a Diſciple of Hannibal Carrach, * 7 6. 
by whoſe aſſiſtance he arriv'd to an excellent man- 
ner in Landtſchape-painting, which he chiefly ſtudy'd, 
and for which he was well eftcem'd in Rome, and 
ſeveral other parts of Italy. But Pope Gregory XV. 
having made him Keeper of his Palace, to reward 
him for the Services which he had done for him, 
when he was Cardmal, he quitted his Pencil, and. x7, 4 
died ſoon after, Anno 162.2. a 
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Sir PETER PAUL RUBENS, born at CoA A 
logne, Anno 1577, was the beſt accompliſh'd of 1577.- 
all the Flemiſh Maſters; and wou'd have rival'd 
even the moſt celebrated Tralians, it his Parents, in- 
ſtead of placing him under the tuition of Adam 
van Noort, and Ofavio Venus, had bred him up 
in the Roman and Lombard Schools. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding, he made ſo good ule of that little time 


which he ſpent in thoſe places, that perhaps none 
of 
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Modern Maſters. 


of his Predeceſſors can boaſt a more beautiful Co- 
lonrins , a nobler Invention, or a more luxurious 
Fancy m their Compoſitions, of which ſee a farther 
account paz. 225. Bnt beſides his talent in Pam: 
ting, and his admirable skll in Architeture (very 
eminent in the ſeveral Churches, and Palaces, 
buile after his Deſigns, at Genoua.) He was a Per- 
/on pollels'd of all the Ornaments and Advanta- 
ges, that can render a man valuable : was unt- 
verſally Learned, ſpoke ſeven Languages very 
perfectly, was well read in Hiſtory, and withall 
lo excellent a Stateſman, that he was imploy d in 
ſeveral public Negotiations 'of great Importance; 
which he manag'd with the molt refin'd Prudence, 
and Conduft. And was particularly famous for 
the CharaFer with which he was ſent into England, 
ot Embaſſadour from the Infanta Tſabella, and Phi- 
lip IV. of Spain, to K. Charles I. upon a Treaty of 
Peace between the two Crowns, confirm'd Anno 
1630. His principal Performances are in the 
Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall, the Eſcurial in Spain, 
and. the Luxemburgh Galleries at Paris, where he 
was imploy'd by Queen Mary of Medicss, Dowa- 
ger of HenryIV.and in each of thoſe three Courts 
had the honour of Knighthood conferr'd upon him, 
beſides ſeveral magnificent Preſents, in teſtimony 


of his extraordinary Merits. His uſual abode was 
at 


% r 
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= Modern Maſeers. 
at Antwerp, where he built a ſpacious Apartment, 
in imitation of the Rotunda at Rome, tor a noble 
ColleFion of Piftures which he had purchas'd in 
Italy : ſome of which, together with his Statues, 
Medals, and other | Antiquities, he fold, not long 
after, to the Duke of Buckingham, his intimate 
Friend, for ten thouſand pounds. He liv'd in the 
higheſt Efteem and Reputation imaginable, was 
as great a Patron, as Maſter of his Art ; and lo much 
admir'd all over Europe, for his many ſingular 
Endowments , that no Strangers of any Quality 
cou'd paſs through the Low-Countries, till they 
had firſt ſeen Rubens, of whoſe Fame they had 
heard ſo much. He died 4nno 1640, leaving 
_ vaſt Riches behind him to his Children, of whom 


Albert the Eldeſt, ſucceeded him in the Office of x7, 


Secretary of State, in Flanders. . 
ORATIO GENTILESCHTI, a Native of Piſa, 


a City in Tuſcany, flouriſh'd in this time: and 
after he had made himſelf known in Florence, 
Rome, Genoua, and other parts of Ttaly, remov'd 
to Savoy, from thence wem to France, and art laſt, 
upon his arrival in England, was ſo well receiv'd 
by K. Charles I. that he appointed him Lodgings 
in his Court, together with a conſiderable Salary, 


and imploy'd him in his Palace at Greenwich, and 
other 
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1578. Amo 1578, was a Diſciple of the Carraches , well 


Modern Maſters. 
other public places. He made ſeveral Attempts 
in Face-painting, but with little ſucceſs, his Talent 
Lying alcogecher in Hiſtories, with Figures as big 
as the Life: In which kind, ſome of his Compoſits- 


ons have deſervedly mer with great” Applauſe. 
He was much in favour with the Duke of Buck- 


tnebam, and many others of the Nobility: and at- 
ecr twelve years continuance in this Kingdom, 
died Amo tat. 84. and was bury'd in the Queens 
Chapel in Somer ſet-houſe. : 


ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHT his Daughter, 
excell'd her Father in Portraits, and was bur little 
inferior to him in Hiſtories. She liv'd for the 
molt part at Naples, in great ſplendor: and was 
as famous all over Europe for her Amours, and 


 Love-Jitrigues, as tor her talent in Parting. 


FRANCESCO ALBANI a Bologneſe, born 


vers'd in polite Learning, and excellent in ai! the 
parts of Painting ; but principally admir'd for 
his performances in little. He had a particular Ge- 


nius tor naked Figures: and the better to accom- 


pliſh himſelf in that Study, marry'd a beautiful 
Lady of Bologna, with little or no fortune ; by 


whom (upon all occaſions) he us'd to delign 
naked 
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naked Venus's, the Graces, Nymphs, and other God- 
defſes: and by her Children little Cupids, playing, 
and dancing, in all the variety of Poſtures imagi- 
nable. He ſpent ſome time at Rome, was im- 
ploy'd alſo by the Grand Duke of 7uſcany , but 
compos'd moſt of his Works in his own Country ; 
where he died, Anno 1660. His molt famous 
Diſciples were Pier Franceſco Mola, and Gio. Battiſta 


his Brother, both excellent Maſters in Figures and 7, g, 
CAE NW wat 


Landtſchafes. 


FRANCIS SNYDERS, born at Antwerp, Anno RAS 


1579, was bred up under Henry van Balen his 
Country-man ; but ow'd the moſt confiderable 
part of his Improvement, to his Studies in Italy. 
He painted all ſorts of Wild Beaſts, and other An- 
mals, Huntings, Fiſh, Fruit, &c. in great Perfe- 
| on: was often imploy'd by the King of Spain, 
and ſeveral other Princes, and every-where much 
commended for his Works. 


DOMENICO Z AMPIERI, commonly call'd Aa a 
DOMENICHING, bornin the City of Bologna An. 
1581, was at firſt a Diſciple of a Flemiſh Maſter, 
but ſoon quitred his School, for a much better of 
the Carraches ; being inltructed at Bologna by Lu- 
dovico, and at Rome by Hannibal, who had ſo 
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322 Modern Maſiers. 
great a Yalue for him, thathe took him to his af7- 
ſtance in the Farneſe Gallery. He was extremely labo- 
rious and ſlow in his Produttions, applying himſelf 
always to his work with much ſtudy and thoughtful- 
neſs, and never offering to touch his Pencil cill he 
found a kind of Enthuſiaſm, or Inſpiration upon 
him. His talent lay principally in the correftneſs 
of his Style, and in expreſſing the Paſſions and Af- 
feftions of the Mind. In both which he was lo ad- 
mirably judicious, that Nicolo Pouſſin, and Andrea 
Sacchi us'd to fay, his Communion of St. Jerome, in 
the Church of the Charity, and Raphaels celebra- 
red Piece of the Transfiguration, were the two beſt 

Piftures in Rome. He was made the chief 4rchi- 

reft of the Apoftolical Palace, by Pope Gregory XV. 

tor his great skill in that Art. He was likewiſe 

well vers'd in the Theory of Mufic, but in the Pra- 

Fice of it had little ſucceſs. He had the misfor- 

rune to find Enemies in all places where-ever he 

came ; and particularly at Naples was fo ill treated 
by thoſe of his own Profeſſion, that having agreed 
among themſelves to diſparage all his Works, they 
would hardly allow him to be a tolerable Maſter : 

And were not content with having frighted him, for 

{ome time, from that City, but afterwards, upon his 

return thicher, never left perſecutimg him, till by 

their tricks and contrivances they had quite yo 
im 
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him out of his Life, Amo 1641. Vide pag. 223. x, 
| s | 2 tg ro "7 Þ )} 4 
His Contemp6rary, and moſt malicious' Enemy ' 


GIOSEPPE RIBERA, a Native of Palencia, 
in Spain, commonly known by the name of 
SPAGNOLETTO, was an Artiſt pertect in Deſren, 
and famous for the excellent nmamer of Colourims 
which he had learnt from Michael Angelo da Cara- 
vazgio. His way, was very often in Half-Fiomes 
onely, and (like his Maſter) he was wondertully 
ſtrict in following the Life ; but as Il-natir'd in 
the choice of his Subjefts, as in his Behaviour to 
poor Domenichino, affeEting generally ſomething 
very terrible and frightful in his Pieces, luch as Pro- 
metheus with the Vulture feeding upon his Liver, Ca- 
to Uricenlis welterng in his own Bloud, St. Bartho- 
lomew with the Skin flea d off from his Body, &c. 
But however in all his Compoſitions, Nature was 
imitated with ſo much Art and Judgment, that a 
certain Lady big with Child, having accidentally 
caſt her Eyes upon an Ixion, whom he had re- 
preſented in Torture upon the Wheel, receiv'd ſuch 
an Impreſſion from it, that ſhe brought forth an 
Infant with Fingers diſtorted juſt like thoſe in his — 
Pifture. His uſual abode was at Naples, where 
he liv'd very ſplendidly, being much in fa. 
vour with the Yiceroy his Countryman, and 1n 
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great Reputation for his Works in Painting, and 
tor ſeveral Prints etch'd by his own hand. 


RAL) GIOVANNI LANFRANCO, born at Parma, 
kl. Amo 1581, was a Diſciple of the Carraches, and 


beſides a zealous Imitator of ithe Works of Raphael 

and Correggio. His charatter lee pag. 224. He 

was highly applauded ar Naples for ſeveral excel. 

lent Pieces which he wrought there, and was fo 

much eſteem'd in Rome,, that for his Performances 

Fr. 66, intheVatican he was Knighted by Pope Urban VIII. 
A He died Amo 1647. 


$ISTO BADALOCCHI his Fellow-diſciple , 
was of Parma alſo, and by the Inſtructions of ghe 
Carraches at Rome, became | one of the beſt De- 
fieners of that School. He had allo many other 
commendable Qualities , and particularly Facility, 
but wanted Diligence. He joyn'd with his Coun- 
tryman Lanfranco in etching the Hiſtories of the 
Bible, after the Paintmgs of Raphael, in the Yati- 
can, which they. dedicated to Hannibal their Maſter. 
He practiſed moſtly at Bologna, where he died 


7” 
Y Oung. 


RALS SIMON POUET, born at Paris, Anno 1582; 
1582. was bred up to Painting under his Father, and 
carry'd 
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carry d very young to Conſtantinople by the French 
Embaſſador, to draw the PiFure of rhe Grand 
Signior, which he did by ſtrength of Memory 
onely. From thence he went to Yenice, and at- 
rerwards ſettling himſelf at Rome, made fo conſ1- 
derable a Progrels in his Art, that beſides the Fa- 
vours which he receiv'd from Pope Urban VIII. 
and,the Cardinal his Nephew, he was choſen Prince 
of the Roman Acaderiy of St. Luke. He was ſent 
for home Anno 1627, by the order of Lewis XIII, 
whom he ſerv'd in the quality of his chief Pater. 
He practiſed both in Portraits and Hiſtories, and 
fturniſh'd ſome of the Apartments of the Loupre, 
the Palaces of Luxemburgh and St. Germams, the 


Galleries of Cardinal Richlieu and other public 


places with his Works. His greateſt Perfeftion was 
in his agreeable Colouring, and his briskand livelyPencil, 


being otherwiſe bur very indifferently quality'd ; he 


had no Genius tor grand Compuſttions, was unhappy in 
his Invention, unacquainted with the Rules of Perſpe- 


five, and underſtood but little of the Union of Co- 


lours, or the Dofrine of Lights and Shadows : yer 
nevertheleſs he brought up ſeveral eminent Scholars, 
amongſt whom, was CHARLES ALFONSE du 
FRESNOY, Author of the preceding Poem. Bur 
his chief Diſciple was the KING himlelt, whom 


he had the Honour to inſtruct in the Art_of Deſten: Aft. 59. 
ing. He died An, 1641, WE IE 
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Pan SS PIETER van LAER, commonly call'd BAM. 
150d. BOLL C0, Of te Bergar-pamnter, was born 1n the 
City ot FHaerlem, hon 1584: and after he had 
[aid a 000 d | !oundation In Drawing and Perſpeftive 
ac home, went to France, and from thence to Rome : 
where by his LS application to Study, for ſix- 
teen years together, he arriv'd to great Perfeftion 
in Hiſtor ies, Landiſchapes, Grottos, Fluntings, &C. 
witit licrie Figur 2s and Animals. He had an ad- 
mirable Guſto in Colouring, was very Judicious in 
the ordering of his Preces, "nicely juſt in his Propor- 
trons, and onely wo be blam' d, for that he gene- 
rally affected to repreſent ©"589 0k in her worſt 
Dreſs, and follow'd the Life roo cloſe, in moſt of 
his Compoſitions. He return'd to Amſterdam, Anno 
"1639, and after a ſhort ſtay there, ſpent the Re- 
mainder of his days: with his Brother, a noted 
School-maſter in Haerlem. He was a Perſon very 
ſerious and contemplative in his humour, took Plea- 
{ure in nothing but Painting and Muſic: and by 
indulging himſelf roo much in a melancholy Re- 


Ft. 6o, firement, 18 ſaid to have ſhorten'd his Life, mo 
— i — 64 4- : 


RA CORNELIUS POELENBURCH , "8 at 
1590. Utrecht, Anno 1590, was a Diſciple of Abraham 


Blomaert, and afterwards for a long time, a Stu- 
dent 
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dent in Rome and Florence. His Talent lay alcoge- 
ther in ſmall Figures, naked Boys, Landtſchapes, 
| Rains, &c. which he expreſs'd with a Pencil agree- 
able enough, as to the Colours part, but general- 
ly attended with a little ſtiffneſs, the (algnolt) in/e- 
parable Companion of much Labour and Neatneſs. 
He came over into England, Anno 1637 ; and at- 
ter he had continu'd here four years, and had been 


handſomly rewarded by K. Charles I. for ſeveral 


Pieces which he wrought for him, retir'd into his 
| » /Et. - br 
own Country, and died Anno 1667. " —; 


Cavalier GIO. FRANCESCO BARBIERT da <A 


CENTO, commonly call'd GUERCINO, (be- 
cauſe of a Caſt which he had with his Eyes) was 
born near Bologna, Anno 1590, and bred up un- 
der Benedetto Gennari his Gountry-man : by whoſe 
Inſtrufions, and the Difates of his own excellenc 
Genius, he ſoon learnt to deſign gracefully and with 
Correftneſs; and by converliing afterwards with 
the Works of Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, became 
- an admirable Colouriſt, and beſides, very famous 
for his happy Invention and Freedom 'of Pencil, and 
for the Strength, Relievo, and becoming Boldneſs 
of his Figures. He began, in the Declenſion of + 
his Age, to alter his Style in Painting: and (to 
pleaſe the unthinking Multitude) took up another - 


manner 
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mann more gay, neat and pleaſant, but by no 

means ſo great and noble as his former Guſto. He 

composd ſeveral conſiderable Pieces in Rome: bur 

the greateſt number of his Performances 1s 1n, and 

abour Boloz2na, where he died, Anno 1666, very 
At. 56,7, and highly commended for his extraordina- 
SIN Try Picty, Prudence and Morality. 


FRALSSP NICOLO PUSSINO, the French Raphael, was 
1594 the Deſcendent of a noble Family in Picardy, but 
* bornat Andely, a Town in Normandy, Anno 1 594. 
He was ſeafon'd in Literature at home, inſtructed 

in the Rudiments of Deſign at Paris, learnt the 
Principles of Geometry, Perſpeive and Anatomy ar 

Rome, practiſed after the Life in the Academy of 
Domenichino, and ftudy'd the Antiquities in com- 

pany with the famous Sculptor Franceſco Fiammingo, 

who was born in the ſame year, and lodg'd in the 

/ame houſe wich him. His way, for the molt part, 

was in Hiſtories, with Figures about two or three 

feet high ; and his Colourmg inclin'd rather to the 
Antiquethan to Nature : but in all the other parts 

of Painting , he was profoundly excellent; and 
particularly the Beauty of his Genius appeard in 

his mce and judicious Obſervation of the Decorum 

in his Compoſuions, and in expreſſing the Paſſions 


7 and Afﬀeftions with ſuch incomparable skll, that all 
his 
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his Pieces ſeem to have the very Spirit of the 4F:on, 
and the Life and Soul of the Perſons whom they 
repreſent, "He had not been in Rome above ſrx- 
teen years, before his Name became lo univerſally 
celebrated, that Cardinal Richlieu relolving to ad: 
vance the noble Arts in France, prevail'd upon him 
(by means of an obliging Letter, written to him 
by Lewis XIII. himſelf, Anno 1639) to return to 
his own Country : where he was receiv 'd with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of Eſteem, was declar'd 
Firſt Painter to the King, had a conſiderable Pen- 
fron appointed him, was imploy'd in ſeveral pub- 
lic Works, and at laſt undertook to paint the Grand 
Gallery of the Louvre. Burt the King and Cardinal 
both dying in the time that he wear back to ſettle 
his affairs in 1taly, and bring his Family from thence; 
he quite laid aſide the Thoughts of returning any 
more to France, and ended his days in Rome, Anno 


1665 : having for ſome years before his Deceaſe, - 
been ſo much ſubject to the Palſie, that the effects 
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of his unſteddy Hand are vilible in ſeveral of his x, -,. 


Deſrgns. 


PIETRO TESTA, his Contemporary, was a 
Native of Lucca, a City in the Dukedom of Fle- 
rence, and fo miſerably poor upon his firſt arrival 
at Rome, that he was forc'd to make the public 

Uu Streets 


SN 
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Streets his School, and the Statues, Buildings, Rei 
ins, &c. the Leſſons which he ſtudied. He was 
a Man of a quick Head, a ready Hand, and a live- 
ly Spirit in moſt of his Performances: bur yet for 
want of Science, and good Ryles to cultivate and 
ſtrengthen his Genius, all thoſe hopeful Qualities 
ſoon ran to Weeds, and produced Intle elfe but 
Monſters, Chimeras, and ſuch like wild and extra- 
vagant Fancies: Vid. pag. 102. He attempred very 
ofcen to make himſelf perfe#t in the 4rt of Colouring, 
but never had any Succeſs that way ; and indeed 
was onely tolerable in his Drawings, and the Prints 
which, he ctch'd. He was drown'd (as 'tis general- 
ly reported) inthe Tyber, having accidentally fall'n 
off from the Bank, as he was endeavouring to re- 
gain his Hat, which the Find had blown into the 
Water. 
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PALS) Sir ANTHONY PAN DICK, was born at 
277 Antwerp, Anno 1599, and gave ſuch early proofs 

| of his moſt excellent Endowments, that Rubens his 
Maſter, fearing he would become as Hniverſal as 

himſelf, to divert himfrom Hiſtories, us'd to com- 

mend his Talent in Painting after the Life, and 

rook ſuch care to keep him continually imploy'd: 

in buſineſs of that Nature, that he reſolv'd at laſt 

ro make it his principal ſtudy ; and for his Improve- 

| mentc 
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ment went to Yenice, where he attain'd the beauti- I i: 
ful Colouring of Titian, Paulo Yeroneſe, &c. And I |: 
after a few years ſpent in Rome, Genoua and Sicily, 
return'd home to Flanders with a manner of Pain- 
ting, lo noble, natural, and eaſie, that Titian him- 
felt was hardly his Superior, and no other Maſter” 
in che world equal to him for Portraits. He came 
over into England ſoon after Rubens had letr it, and 
was entertain'd in the Service of King Charles 1. 
| who conceiv'd a marvellous eſteem for his Works, 
honour'd him with Knight hood, preſented him 
with his own Pifure ſet round with Diamonds, 
aſlign'd him a conſiderable Penſion, late very often 
to him for his Portrait, and was followed by moſt 
of the Nobility and principal Gentry of the Kingdom. s 
He was a perſon low of ftature, but well-proporti- '|$ 
on'd; very handſome, modeſt, and extremely obli- 
ging ; a great Encourager of all {uch as excel[d in | 
any Art or Science, and Generous to the very laſt © 
degree. He marry'd one of the faireſt Ladies of 1 
the Engliſh Court, Daughter of the _ Ruthen | 
Earl of Gowry, and liv'd in State and Grandeur 4 
anſwerable to her Birth : His own Garb was gene- 
rally very rich, his Coaches and Equippage magni- 9, 
ficent, his Retinue numerous and gallant, his Ta- | | c 
ble very ſplendid, and ſo much frequented by 1H 
People of the beſt Quality of both Sexes, that his 
Uu 2: Apart- 
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Apartments ſeem'd rather to be the Court of fome 

Prince, than the Lodgings of a Painter, He grew wea- 

ry, towards the latter end of his Life, of the conti- 

nu'd trouble that attended Face-Painting ; and being 

deſirous of immortalizing his Name by ſome more 

glotious Undertaking, went to Paris in hopes of 

being imploy'd in the Grand Gallery of the Louvre ; 

but not ſucceeding there, he return d hither, and 

propos'd to the King (by his Friend Sir Kenelm 

Digby) to make Cartoons for the Banqueting houſe 

at White-hall: the ſubje& of which was to have 

been the Inſtitution of the Order, of the Garter, the 

Proceſſion of the Knights in their Habits, with the 

Ceremony of their Inſtallment, and St. Georges Feaſt. 

But his Demands of fourſcore thouſand pounds, be- 

ing thought unreaſonable, whilſt the Xing was 

upon treating withhim for a leſs Summ, the Gout 

£ ' and other Diſtempers put an end to that Afair 

and his Life, Anno 1641 ; and his Body was in- 

 rerr'd in St, Pauls Church. Sce farther, pag. 226. 

And note, that amonglt the Portraits of Iuſtrious 

Perſons, &c, printed and publiſh'd by the parti- 

At. 42. cular directions of this Maſter, ſome were etch'd 
SY in Aqua-fortis by Yan Dyck himlelt. 


BENEDETTO CASTIGLIONE, a Genoueſe, 
was at firſt a Diſciple of Batti/t- Page: and Ferrari 
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his Countrymen ; improv'd himſelf afterwards 
by the inſtructions of Yan Dyck (as long as he 
continu'd in Genoua) and at laſt became an Imi- 
tator of the manner of Nicolo Pouſſin., He was 
commended for ſeveral very good Prints of his 
ownetching: but in Painting his Inclmations led him 
to Figures, with Landtſchapes and Animals ; which 
he touch'd up with a great deal of Life and Spi- 
rit, and was particularly remarkable for a brisk 
Pencil, and a free handling in all his Compoſitions. He 
was a Perſon- very unſettled in his Temper, and 
never lov'd to ſtay long in one place : but being 
continually upon the ramble, his Works lie ſcat- 
ter dup and down in Genoua, Rome, Naples, Ve- 
nice, Parma, and Mantoua, where he died. 


YIVIANO CODAZZO, generally calld VI. an 
VIANO delle PROSPETTIVE, _ born at Ber- 1599. 


2amo in the Yenetian Territories, Anno 1599 : and 


by the Inſtructions of Augu/tino Tafſo his Maſter, | 


arrivd to a moſt excellent manner of painting 
Buildings, Ruins, &c. His ordinary Relidence 


was at Rome, where he died, Anno 1674, and © 


was bury'd in the Church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina. 
He had a Son call'd Nicolo, who purſu'd his Fa- 


thers ſteps, and died at Genoua, in great Reputati- #t. 75. 
Sa 4 


MA- 


on for his performances in PerſpeRive. 
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| RAR MARIO NUZZIT, commonly call'd MARIO 

1399+ de FIORI, born at Orta inthe Terra di Sabina, was 

a Diſciple of his Uncle Tomaſo Satini, and one of 

che moſt famous Maſters in his time for painting 

Flowers. He died in Rome, (where he had ſpenc 

At. 73. great part of his Life) and was alſo bury'd in S. 
—Y> Lorenzos Church, Anno 1672. 


RAN MICHELANGELO CERQUOZZ1, was born 

' 1000. in Rome, inns 1600, and bred up in the 

School. of Antonio Salvatti, a Bologneſe. He was 

call'd delle BATTAGLIE, from his excellent Ta- 

— lent in 'Battels; but beſides his great 5kll in thar 

particular Subjeft, he was very ſucceſsful in all ſorts 

| of Figures, and painted Fruit incomparably beyond 

At, 60, any Maſter in Europe. He was bury'd in the 
LY Choire of S. Maries Church in Rome, Anno 1 660. 


RASAN CLAUDIO GILLE of LORAIN, born Amo 
1600. 1600, was by his Parents ſent very young to 
Rome; and after he had been grounded in the 

Elements of Deſign, and the Rules of Perſpeflive, 

under 4uguſtino Taſſo, he remov'd his Study to the 

Banks of the Thber, and into the open Fields, took 

all his Leſſons from Nature her ſelf, and by many 

years diligent Imitation of that excellent Miſtreſs, 


climb'd up to the higheſt ſtep of PerfeFion in 
. Landt- 
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 Landiſchape-painting: and was univerſally admir'd 
for his pleaſant and moſt agreeable Invention ; for 
the delicacy of his Colouring, and the charming va- - 1 
rity and tenderneſs of his Tints ; for his artful Di- 
ſtribution of the Lights and Shadows; and for his | 
wonderful Condu&,in diſpoſing his Figures for the ad. 

vantage and Harmony of his Compoſitions. He was 

much commended for ſeveral of his Performances | b 
in Freſco as well as Oyl, was imploy'd by Pope Ur- | 
ban VII. and many of the Talian Princes in adorn- 
ing their Palaces : and having by his Pencil, made 
his Name famous throughout Nm died An.168 2, 


and was interr'd in the Church of Trinita de Monti, At. $2. 
in Rome. DINE wb 
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. GASPARO DUGHET, was. of French Era? RALLY 
Aion, but born in Rome, Anno 1600. He took 1999: 
ro himſelf the name of POUSSIN, in gratitude 
for many Favours, and particularly that of his E- 
ducation, which he receiv d from Nicolo Pouſiin, 
who married his Siſter. His firſt Imployment 
under his Brother-in-Law, was in looking after his 
Colours, Pencils, &c. but his excellent Genius for 
Painting ſoon diſcovering it ſelf, by his own In- 

ry and his Brothers Inſtruf:ons was ſo well im- 
prov 4, that in Landtſchapes (which he principal- 
ly udicd) he became one of the greateſt Ma- 


ſters | 
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fers in his Age; and was much in requeſt, for his 
eafie Invention, ſolid Judgment, regular Diſpoſition, 
and true Reſemblance of Nature in all his Works. 
He dicd in his great Climaterical year 1663, and 
#t. 63. was bury'd in his Pariſh-Church of S. Suſanna, in 


EO nd Rome . , 


In his time, liv'd and flouriſh'd 4ANDREA 


SACCHI, a celebrated Roman Maſter, highly ex- 
coll'd for his general Accompliſhments in all the parts 
of Painting ; bur more particularly eminent for 
his extraordinary skill in the Elegance of Deſign, 
the Harmony of Order, and the Beauty of Colouring. 


His Competitor PIETRO BEREIT TINI da 
CORTONA, was alſo of great conſideration in 
chis time ; and much applauded for his magnifi- 
cent Works in ſeveral of the Churches and Palaces 
of Rome and Florence. He excell'd both in Freſco 
and Oyl, was profoundly read in the Antiquities, 
had a noble and rich Imagination, and a Genius far 
beyond any of his Contemporaries, for Ornaments 
and grand Hiſtorical Compoſitions. He was very 
well eſteem'd by Pope Urban VIII. Innocent X. 


and moſt of the Perſons of the firſt Rank in Italy. 
| GE- 
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GEERART DOY, born at Leyden, about the ——— 
year 1607, was a Diſciple of Rembrandt, but 1007 
much pleaſanter in his Style of Painting, and ſupe- 

Tior to him in little Figures. He was eſteem'd in 
Fiolland the beſt Maſter in his way: and tho' we 
muſt not expect to find in his Works that Elevation 
of Thought, that Correftneſs of Deſign, or that noble 
Spirit, and grand Guſto, in which the Italians have 
diſtinguiſh'd themſelves from the reſt of Mankind ; 
yet ic muſt be acknowledg'd, that in the Manage- 
ment of his Pencil, and the Choice and Beauty of 
hisColours, he has been curious to the laſt degree ; 
and in finiſhing his Pieces, laborious and patient be- 
yond example. He died circa Annum 1674, 
leaving behind him many Scholars, of whom 
MTERIS the chief, was in ſeveral reſpe&ts equal 
to his Maſter. But for the reſt of his Imitators, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, we may place them in the ſame x, g., 
Form with the cunning Fools, mention'd, pag. 133. ww 


ADRIAEN BROUWER was born in the Ci- AA 
ty of Haerlem, Anno 1608 ; and beſides his great 1605. 
Obligations to Nature, was very much bcholden 'P 
to Frans Hals, who took him from begging in the IF 
Streets, and inſtrufted him in the Rudiments of , 
Painting ; And to make him amends for his kind- 
nels, Brouwer, when he found himſelf ſufficiency 

> Þ qua- 
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qualified to get a Livehbood, ran away from his 

Maſter into France, and after a ſhort ſtay there, 

return'd, and ſettled at Antwerp. Humour was 

his proper Sphere, and it was 1n little Pieces that 

he us'd to repreſent Boors, and others his Pot-com- 

panions, drinking, ſmoking Tobacco, gaming, fight- 

ng, &c. with a Pencil fo tender and free, lo much 

of Nature in his Expreſſion, ſuch excelient Draw- 

mg in all the - particular parts, and good Keeping 

in the whole together, that none of his Countrymen 

have ever been comparable to him in that Sub- 

ject. He was extremely facetious and pleaſant o- 

ver his Cups, ſcorn'd to work as long as he had 

any Money in his Pockets, declar'd for a ſhort Life 

and a merry one: and reſolving to ride Poſt to 

| his Grave, by the help of Wine and. Brandy, got 

to his Journeys end, Anno 1638; lo very poor, that 

Contributions were raisd to lay him privately in 

the Ground, from whence he was ſoon after taken 

Ml up, and (as'tis commonly ſaid) very handſome. 

Il: #:. 30 ly interr'd by Rubens, who was a great Admrer 
' S-ofhis happy Genius for Painting. 

SAL) SAMUEL COOPER, born in London, Anno 

YH: 1609. 1609, was bred up (togecher with his elder Bro- 

" ther Alexander) under the Care and Diſcipline of 

qv £6 Mr. Hoskins his Uncle : but derived the moſt con- 


{1derable. 
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ſiderable- advantages, from the Obſervations which 
he made on the Works of Yan Dyck His Pencil 
was generally confin'd to a Head onely ; and in- 
deed below that part he was not always ſo ſuccels- 
ful as could be wiſh'd :s+but for a Face, and all 
the dependencies of it (viz) the graceful and becom- 
ing Air, the Strength, Relievo and noble Spirit, the ' | 
ſoftneſs and tender livelineſs of Fleſh and Blood, and | {1 
the looſe and gentile management of the Hair , his | 
Talent was fo extraordinary, that for the Honour 
of our Nation, it may without Vanity be atfirm'd, 
he was (at leaſt) equal to the moſt famous Tal:- 
ans ; and that hardly any of his Predeceſſors has ever | 
been able to fhew ſo much Perfe&#ton in lo narrow nl - 
a Compaſs. Anſwerable to his Abilities in this Art ''$ 
was his 5kill in Muſic: and he was reckon'd one of 

the belt Luteniſts, as well as the moſt excellent 

Liner in his time. He ſpent ſeveral years of 

his Life abroad, was perſonally acquainted with 

the greateſt Men of France, Holland, and his own 

Country, and by his Works more univerlally known _ 
in all the pars of Chriſtendom. He died Anno 1672, , 


and lies bury'd in Pancras Church, in the Fields. 67 


IMILLIAM DOBSON, a Gentleman deſcend. SA— 
ed of a Family very eminent (at that time) in St. 1610, 
Albans, was born in St. Andrews Pariſh, in Hol- 

= 2 bourn, 
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bourn, Anno 1610. Who firſt inſtruſted him in 
' the uſe of his Pencil is uncertain : of this we are 
well aſfurd, that he was pur out very early an 
Apprentice to one Mr. Peake, a Stationer and Tra- 
der in Piftures ; and that Nature, his beſt Miſtreſs, 
inclin'd him ſo powerfully to the praftice of Pain- 
ting after the Life, that had his Education been but 
anſwerable to his Genius, England might jultly have 
. beth as proud of her Dobſon, as Yenice of her Tits- 
an, or Flanders of her Van Dyck. How much he was 
btholden to the latter of thoſe great Men, may eal1- 
ly be ſeen in all his Works; no Painter having ever 
come up ſo near to the Perfe&ion of that excellent 
Maſter, as this his happy Imitator. He was alſo 
farther indebted to the Generofity of Yan Dyck, in 
preſenting him to King Charles I. who took him 
1nto his immediate. Prote&ion, kept him in Oxford 
all the while his Majeſty continu'd in that City ; ſar 
ſeveral times to him for his PiFure, and oblig'd 
_ the Prince of Wales, Prince Rupert, and moſt of the 
Lords of his Court to do the like. He was a fair, 
middle-fizd Man, of a ready Wit, and pleaſing Con- 
verſation ; was ſomewhat looſe and irregular in his 
 wayof Living, and notwithſtanding the many Op- 
_ fportunities which he had of making his Fortunes, 


| £t. 37. died very poor, at his houſe in St. Martins-lane, Anno 
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| MICHAEL ANGELO PACE, born Anno 1610, NSN 
and call'd di CAMPIDOGLIO (becauſe of an Of. 1519+ 
fice which he had in the Capitol) was a Diſciple of 
Fioravanti, and very much efteem'd all over 7raly, 
for his admirable Talent in painting Fruit and the 
flill Life. He died in Rome, Anno 1670, leaving 
behind him two Sons ;, of whom Gio. Battiſta the 
eldeſt, was brought up ro Hiſtory painting under 
Franceſco Mola, and is now in the Service of the 
King of Spain : Bur the other call'd Pietro, died 
in his Prime, and onely liv'd jult long enough 
ro ſhew that a few years more would have made 


him one of the greateſt Maſters in the. World. Et, 60. 


> > 


SALV ATOR ROSA, a Neapolitan,bornAn.161 4, NAA 
in both the Si/ter-Arts of Poeſy and Painting, was 1914- 
cſteem'd one of the moſt excellent Maſters that 
Laly has producd in this Century. In the firſt, 
his Province was Satire; in the latter, Landtſchapes, 
Battels, Havens, &c. with little Figures. He was 
a Diſciple of Daniele Falcons his Countryman; an 
Artiſt of good repute ; whole inſtructions he very 
much improv'd by his Study after the Antiquities, 
and the Works of the moſt eminent Painters who. 
went before him. He was fam;d for his copious 
and florid Invention, for his profound Judgment in the 
ordering of his Pieces, for the gentile and uncommon 
| Ma- 
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Management of his Figures, and his general Know- 
ledge 10 all the parts of Paintmg : Bur that which 
gave a more particular ſtamp to his Compoſitions, 
was his mimitable Liberty of Pencil, and the noble 
S/1it with which he animated all his Works. Rome 
was the place where he ſpent the greateſt part of 
his Life; highly courted and admir'd by all the 
Men of Note and Quality, and where he died Anno 
1673; having etch/dabundance of valuable Prints 


<q With his own hand. 


c 


* 
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GIACOMO CORTESI, the famous Battel-pamn- 
ter, commonly cal'd The BORGOGNONE, 
from the Country where he was born , was the Con- 
remporary of Salvator Roſa, and equally applaud- 
ed forhis admirable Guſto, and grand Manner of 
Painting. He had for ſeveral years been conver: 
fant in Military Aﬀairs, was a conſiderable Offer 
in the Army, made the Camp his School, and form'd_ 
all his excellent Ideas from what he had ſeen per- 

form'd in the Field. His Style was roughly noble, 
and (Souldier like) full of Fire and Spirit. He re- 
cir'd, towards the latter «nd of his Life, into the 
Convent of the Jeſuits in Rome : where he was 
forc'd to take SanFuary (as they fav) to rid his| 
hands of an ill Bargaia, which he had unhappt- 
ly got in a Wife. C 


Sr 
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Sir PETER LELY was born Anno 1617, in 20. pt 
Weſtphalia, where his Father, being a Captain, £3 
happen'd-to be then in Garriſon. He was bred up 
for ſome time in the Hague, and afterwards com- | 
mitted tothe care of one de Grebber of Haerlem. He F: 
came over into England, Anno 1641, and purſu'd Y 
the natural bent of his Genius in Landtſchapes with | [ 
ſmall Figures, and Hiſtorical Compoſitions: but find- ' I 
ing the practice of Painting after the Life general- 
ly more encourag'd, he apply'd himfelt ro Por- 
traits with ſuch ſuccels, as in a little time to ſur- 
pals all his Contemporaries in Europe. He was ve- 
ry earneſt in his younger days, to have finiſh'd- 
the courſe of his Studies in Italy : bur the great bu- 
{neſs in which he was perpetually ingag'd, nor 
allowing him ſo much time; ro make himlelt | 
amends, he reſolv'd atlaſt, in an excellent and 
well choſen Colleion of the Drawings, Prints, and 
Paintings, ofthe moſt celebrated Maſters, to bring 
the Roman and Lombard Schools home to him. 
And what benefit he reap'd from this Expedient, 
way ſufficiently apparent in that admirable Style 
of Painting, which he form'd to himlelf by dayly 
converſing with the Works of thoſe great Men: In 
the correfneſs of his Drawing, and the beauty of his 
Colouring ; but eſpecially in the graceful Airs of his 
Fioures, the pleaſmes Variety of his Poſtures, and 


his | 
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his gentile negligence and looſe manner of Draperies: 

in which particular as few of his Predeceſſors were 

equal to him, fo all ſucceeding Artiſts mult ſtand 
oblig'd to his happy Invention, for the noble Pat- 

+. tern which he has left them for Imitation. He 

__ » was recommended to the favour of King Charles I, 

' by Philip Earl of Pembroke, then Lord Chamber- 

lain; and drew his Majeſties Pifture, when he was 

* Priſoner in Hampton-Court. He was alſo much in 
efteem with his Son Charles Il. who made him 
his Painter, conferr'd the honour. of Knighthood 
upon him, and would oftentimes take great-plea- 
fure in his Converſation, which he found to be as a- 
greeable as his Pencil. He was likewiſe highly re- 

ipected by all the People of Eminence in the King- 

dom 5 and indeed ſo extraordinary were his natural” 

Parts, and fo great his acquir'd Knowledge, that it 

would be hard to determine whether he was a bet- 

ter Painter, or a more accompliſh d Gentleman : or 

whether the Honours which he has done his Pro. 

| fefſion, or the Advantages which he deriv'd from 
> it were the moſt conſiderable. But as to his 
Art, certain it is, that his laſt Pieces were his beſt, 

and that he gain'd ground, and improv'd himlelf 

every day, even to the very Moment in which 

t. 6, Death ſnatch'd his Pencil out of his hand 1n an Apo- 
VL pleftic Fit, Anno 1 680. 
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SEBASTLAN BOURDON, a French-man, born -— | 
at Mompellier, Anno 1619, ſtudy'd ſeven years in F019. 
Rome, and acquir'd ſo much Reputation by his 

Works both in Hiſtory and Landt/chape, that upon 

his return to France, he had the honour of bein 

the firſt who was made Re#or of the Royal Acade- 

my of Painting and Sculpture at Pars. He ſpent 

two years alſo in Sweden, where he was very well 
cſteem'd, and nobly preſented by that great Pa- 

troneſs of Arts and Sciences, Queen Chriſtina, He 4, 5 4. 
died, Anno 1673. SD a 


LUCA JORDANO, was born in Naples, Amo NAA 
1626, and by his Studiey under Pietro da Cortona 1626, 
at Rome, joyn'd with his continu'd Application to all 

- the noble Remains of Antiquity, became one of the 
beſt accompliſh'd,and moſt univerſal Maſters in his 
time. He was wonderfully skill'd in the prafical 
part of Deſigning, and from his incredible Facility, 
and prodigious Diſpatch, was call'd by his Fellow- TS 
Painters, Luca fa Preſto. He was beſides very | 
happy in imitating the different Styles of other 
great Men, and particularly follow'd the manner 
of Titian, Baſſan, Tintoret, Guido, &c. lo cloſe 
in ſeveral of his Pieces, that it is not the*talent of 
every Pretender to Painting, to diſtinguiſh them 
from Originals of thoſe Hands. He was famous 

Yy for 
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for his many excellent Performances in Rome and 
Florence: And being continually imploy'd in 
working for Princes, and People of the firſt Quality 
all over Europe, grew ſo vaſtly rich, that at his re- 
turn to-Naples, he purchas'd a Dutchy in that King- 
dom, marry'd and liv'd ſplendidly, kept a noble 
Palace, and a numerous Retinue, with Coaches, Lit- 
ters, and all other imaginable State. Being grown 
01d, he was earneſtly prels'd by the Yiceroy to go. 
over into Spain, and ſerve the Xing his Maſter : 
| He had no fancy for the Voyage, and therefore rais'd 
his Terms very high : was not content with twen- 
ty thouſand Crowns paid him down, and the Gol- 
den Key given him, as Groom of the Bed-chamber ; 
but beſides, having heard, that by the Statutes 

| of St. Jago, and the other Military Orders of Spain, 
” it was expreſly provided, that no Pamter ſhould be 
admitted into any of them, becaule their Profeſſion 
was generally look'd. upon as Mechanic ; he re- | 
folv'd; for the Hymour of his Art, not to ſtir a 
foor, till he himſelf was firſt made a Knight of 
St. Jago, nd his two Sons. Knights of Alcantara 
and Calatraya. All which being granted, he ſet 
out for Madrid, where he was receiv'd very kind- 
- If by the King, and having adorn d the grand 

Stair-caſe of the Eſcurial, with the Story of the Bat- 

tel of St. Quintin, (which is perhaps one of the beſt 
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things in its kind, that has been any where perform'd 
in this Age) he fell to work upon the great Church 
belonging to that Palace ; bur the Climate being 
too ſevere for his Conſtitution of Body, and his 
Mind not ſo well fatisfy'd as at Naples, he ſickned 


and died in the Winter of the year 1694. At. 68. 


>. li 


In the ſame year died FILIPPO LAURO, a 
Maſter equalto him in all reſpe&ts, excepting one- 
ly that by confining himſelf to-ſmall Figures, and 
Hiſtories in little, he contracted his admirable 'Ta- 
lent into a narrower Compaſs. He liv'd for the 
moſt part in Rome; and was highly valu'd for 
the Riches of his Fancy, and the Accuracy of his Juds- 
ment; for the Elegance of his Out-lines, and the 
Propriety of his Colouring ; and for the graceful 
Freedom of his Pencil, in all his Compoſitions. 


7OZN RILEY, born in the City of London, NAN 

Anno 1646, was inſtructed in the firſt Rudi. ! $46: 
ments of Painting by Mr. Zouſt and Mr. Fuller, 
but left chem whilſt he was very. Youne, and 
began to practiſe after the Life: yet acquird no 
great Reputation, till upon the death of Sir Pe- 
ter Lely, his Friends being defirous that he ſhould 
ſucceed that excellent Maſter in the favour of 
King Charles II. ingag'd Mr. Chifiach to_fit to 
| Ty 2 him 
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him for his Piure ; which he perform'd lo well, 
that the King, upon fight of it, ſent for him, and 
having imploy'd himin drawing the Duke of Graf- 
tos Portrait, and ſoon after his own, took him into 
his Service, honour'd him with ſeveral obliging 
Teſtimonies of his Eſteem, and withal gave this 
Chara&er of his Works, that he painted both Inſide and 
Outfide, Upon the Acceſſion of K. William and 
Q. Mary to the Crown, he was (worn, their Ma- 
jeſties Principal Painter 3 which place he had not in- 
joy'd in the preceding Reign, tho K. James and 
his Queen were both pleas'd to be drawn by his Hand, 
He was very diligent inthe Imication of 'Nature ; 
and by ſtudying the Life, rather than following 
any particular manner, attain'd a pleaſant and 
moſt agreeable Style of Painting. Bur that which 
eminently diſtinguiſh'd him from all his Contem- 
poraries, was his peculiar Excellence 1n a Head, 
and eſpecially in the Colouring part ; wherein ſome 
of his Peices were ſo very extraordinary, that Mr. 
Riley himſelf was the onely Perſon who was not 
charm'd with them. He was a Gentleman ex- 
trremely courteous in his Behaviour, obliging in his 
Converſation, and prudent in all his Afions. He 
was a dutiful Son, an affectionate Brother, a kind 
Maſter, and a faithful Friend. He never was 
guilty of a piece of Yanity (too common amongſt 


Artiſts) 
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Artiſts) of ſaying mighty things on his own behalf, 
but contented himſelf with letting his Works 
{peak for him ; which being plentifully diſpers'd 
over other Nations as well as our own, were in- 
deed everywhere very Eloquent in his Commendati- 
on. He had for ſeveral years been violently 
perſecuted by the Gout ; which. after many ter- 
rible Aſſaults, flying up at laſt into his Head, 
brought him to his Grave, Anno 1691, exceed- 
ingly lamented by all ſuch as had the happineſs 


of being acquainted either with his Perſon or his At. 45, 
Works. | et WE 
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